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Robert  J.  Casey,  famed  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  hailed  by  Ben  Hecht  as 
the  “prince  of  reporters,”  acclaimed  by 
Linton  Wells  as  “the  most  competent  crafts* 
man  in  the  field  of  foreign  correspondence,” 
and  appraised  recently  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
as  “one  of  the  really  great  reporters  of  our 
dme,”  has  a  new  assignment.  He  will  cover 
the  unwinding  of  war  in  America. 

Neither  the  story  nor  the  scene  is  new  to 
Bob  Casey.  Soldier  of  the  first  war,  journal* 
istic  historian  of  die  second,  he  has,  between 
wars,  chronicled  our  volatile  national  life 
from  its  coating  to  its  core. 

Against  the  backdrops  of  war  or  backlogs  of 
peace,  he  is  ever  the  master  in  illuminating 
the  actuak  He  can  warm  cold  type  with  the 
laughter  of  children,  or  freeze  it  with  the 
horror  of  disaster.  .  .  .  Irrepressibly  the 
humorist,  he  can  set  dovm  a  sentence  that 
will  bounce  in  a  belly  laugh.  .  .  .  Always  a 
realistic  reporter,  he  can  transport  a  setting 
through  the  knothole  of  an  incident.  Small 
wonder  that  Quentin  Reynolds  once  said: 
“Casey  was  so  far  ahead  of  us  not  only  in 
reportorial  ability  but  in  sheer  writing  that, 
instead  of  being  jealous  of  him,  we  were 
merely  proud  that  he  was  a  member  of  our 
profession.” 

Now,  again.  Bob  Casey  turns  his  experienced 


eyes  to  our  home  front.  Town  by  town 
throughout  the  nation  .  .  .  wherever  signi* 
ficant  news  is  breaking,  or  big  changes  are  in 
the  making  ...  he  will  take  his  readers  with 
him. 

What’s  in  store  for  our  returning  soldiers? 
What  will  victory  and  peace  and  a  dawning 
new  age  bring  to  our  people,  our  cities,  our 
country?  Will  communities,  mushroomed  by 
war,  languish  and  fade  into  gaping  ghost 
towns?  What’s  in  prospect  for  their  work* 
ers?  Survival  or  migration— good  times  or 
bad?  What  new  marvels  in  civic,  social, 
esthetic  and  spiritual  ways  are  ahead  for 
America? 

Get  the  story  of  a  United  States  resurgent .  .  . 
and  the  stories  behind  the  story  .  .  .  told 
in  the  picture*painting  words  of  this  “prince 
of  reporters”  and  author  of  22  books  .  .  . 
world  correspondent  .  .  .  now  assigned  to 
America. 
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Chicag,o 

Pulsing  hub  of  Amorican  industry 
...  a  total  of  moro  than  10,000  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  with  a  product  value 
of  $10,400,000,000  in  1943. ..with 
twenty-two  trunk  line  railroads... 
terminal  facilities  for  eight  of  the 
nation’s  leading  airlines ..  .the 
world's  largest  stockyards. 

Sell  this  great,  vital  market  through 
the  Herold-American,  Chicago’s 
largest  evening  circulation.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  get  into  the 
homes  of  this  steady-incomed, 
permanent  audience. 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
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"Enterprising  McGlincy,”  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  once  called  him.  That 
was  last  summer  when  Jim  was  first  to  file  a  dispatch  from  liberated  Paris. 

This  summer  Jim  was  one  of  the  very  first  newsmen  to  enter  Shanghai  and 
Tokyo.  His  lively  accounts  of  both  occasions,  like  his  eyewitness  word-pictures 
of  the  wastes  our  atomic  bombs  had  made  of  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima,  won 
page-one  spots  the  world  over. 

"Enterprising  McGlincy"  showed  the  aptness  of  the  adjective  soon  after  he 
joined  U.  P.  in  1940.  Within  two  years  he  had  earned  a  nationally-known 
byline  and  war  assignments  in  Britain,  France  and  Germany. 

McGlincy’s  initiative  and  news-insight,  the  verve  of  his  writing  are  typical  of 
U.  P.  correspondents  on  every  nevrs  front— the  men  and  women  who  deliver 
"the  vrortd's  best  coverage  of  the  world's  biggest  news." 
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You  Need 

ONLY  ONE  NEWSPAPER 

In  WIchifd  .  .  .  That's  The  Beacon 


IN  ADVERTISING 
for 

Department  Stores 
Drug  Stores 
Jewelry 
Shoes 

(Both  Men’s  and  Women’s) 

Women's  Wear 
Millinery 
Men's  Clothing 
Men's  Furnishings 
Cosmetics 
Toilet  Requisites 
Food  and  Grocery 
Medical 
Fountain  Pens 
Sporting  Goods 
Railroads 
Life  Insurance 
Books  and  Magazines 
Color  Comics 
Total  Display 
And  Lines  of  News 


....Preferred  by  Local 
Merchants  Who  Know 
This  Market! 

The  beacon  offers  the  largest  newspaper-reading  audience  of  any  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Wichita  or  Kansas — coverage  in  95  counties  in  Kansas 
and  northern  Oklahoma.  The  Beacon  gives  its  readers  a  complete  news 
paper— a  thorough  coverage  of  the  news,  the  leading  features  and  comics,  and 
advertising  from  more  local  merchants,  whose  advertising  must  create  imme¬ 
diate  sales  response. 

•  The  Beacon  is  FIRST  in  advertising  placed  by  local  and  national  advertisers  in 
the  classifications  shown  in  the  accompanying  list. 

•Manufacturers  who  plan  to  reach  the  largest  number  of  prospective  buyers 
with  their  advertising,  find  that  they  need  ONLY  ONE  WICHITA  NEWSPAPER 
to  do  the  job — that  ONLY  ONE  covers  the  market  thoroughly  . . .  that's 
The  Beacon. 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  •  AP  WIRE  PHOTO  •  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  FOREIGN  SERVICE  •  UNITED  PRESS 

THE  BEACON  OFFERS  A  THOROUGH  MERCHANDISING  SERVICE  THAT  IS 
PIHED  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS. 


ABC  NET  PAID  QRCULATION 
91,231  Daily — 108,013  Sunday 


THE  WICHITA  BEACON 


Lines  of  News  [ 

Kanuuf  Grealett  Newtpaper 

LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON.  INC.,  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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THE  NATION’S 
TOP  BEST-SELLER 
READY  FOR  RELEASE 
AS  NEWSPAPER  SERIAL 


BILL 

MAULDIN’S 


Up  Front 

SIXTEEN  INSTALMENTS  —  43  CARTOON  ILLUSTRATIONS 


VC  hat  the  book-reviewers  said: — 

"An  invaluable  treasure  .  .  .  one  of  the  grand¬ 
est  jobs  of  this  or  any  other  war.” 

— John  D.  Paulus,  Pittsburgh  Press. 

"VC'ill  jolt  you  dean  out  of  that  easy  chair.” 

— Roger  Pippett,  PM. 

"As  graphic  a  record  of  GI  Joe  as  has  come  out 
of  the  war.”  — Fanny  Butcher,  Chicago  Tribune. 

"A  wartime  dassic.” 

— Ted  Robinson,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"Should  be  read  by  every  American.” 

— Clyde  Beck,  Detroit  News. 

"The  most  powerful  synchronization  of  prose 
and  pictures  to  come  out  of  this  war.” 

— Alice  Dixon  Bond,  Boston  Herald. 

"At  times  he  seems  to  write  closer  to  the  real 
GI  than  even  the  late  Ernie  Pyle.” 

— Karl  Schriftgiesser,  Newsweek. 

"Combination  of  drawings  and  prose  is  irresist¬ 
ible.”  — Robert  Molloy,  New  York  Sun. 

"Hard-hitting,  original  .  .  .  absorbing.” 

— Harry  Hansen,  New  York  VC'orld-Telegram. 

"The  face,  the  weariness  and  the  laughter  of  the 
man  in  the  foxhole  are  in  this  book  as  in  no  other 
book  about  the  war.” 

— Charles  Lee,  Philadelphia  Record. 


This  great  book  by  the  war’s  foremost  car¬ 
toonist  has  zoomed  to  the  top  of  best-seller 
lists  all  over  the  country.  The  critics’  acclaim 
was  instantly  backed  by  the  public’s  response. 
All  America  is  reading  or  wants  to  read  UP 
FRONT.  In  it  Bill  Mauldin,  a  fighting  man 
himself,  tells  the  fighting  man’s  story  of  the 
war  with  the  same  stark  realism  and  biting 
humor  that  characterize  his  famed  cartoons 
of  the  dogfaces.  It  is  now  available  as  a  serial 
in  16  instalments,  illustrated  with  Mauldin’s 
best  wartime  drawings. 

Release  date  OCTOBER  1st 
For  rates,  write  or  wire 

FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42«  STREET,  NEW  YORK  \7,  N  Y 


**IT0R  e  PUBLISHlRfer  September  22.  1945 


As  this  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  goes  to  press 


Detroit  Free  Press  Birmingham  Age>Herald  Indianapolis  Times 

IMilwaulcee  Journal  Duluth  Herald  New  Orleans  Item 

Houston  Post  Scranton  Tribune  Miami  Herald 

Dallas  Times-Herald  Mobile  Press-Register  Wilkes  Barre  Times-Leader 

Grand  Rapids  Herald  Harrisburg  Evening  News  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

Superior  Telegram  Newark  Star-Ledger  Allentown  Call-Chronicle 

Chicago  Daily  News  Nashville  Banner  Altoona  Mirror 

j  (And  more  than  50  other  public  spirited  newspapers) 
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Tested,  Authoritative,  Ready-to-Print,  Complete 

Designed  to  Meet  One  of 
Americans  Most  Critical 
Peacetime  Problems! 


With  everything  conceivable  being  done  for  the  returning 
serviceman  ...  by  the  Army  before  he  is  released,  by  various 
communities,  and  countless  agencies  .  .  .  practically  nothing 
is  being  done  to  help  prepare  the  serviceman  s  wife,  sweet¬ 
heart  or  mother  for  her  reunion  with  her  husband,  son, 
or  sweetheart. 

The  future  of  the  family,  the  community,  and  the  nation 
depend  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  returning  servicemen  are  integrated  into  civilian  liv¬ 
ing.  A  job  for  him  is  essential,  of  course.  But  it  won't  take 
care  of  everything.  Clearly,  no  man  who  is  unhappy  inside 
his  home  can  be  happy  outside  it. 

What  was  done  about  it? 

Although  millions  of  words  have  been  written  from  be¬ 
hind  desks  .  .  .  many  of  them  creating  “problems^  where 
actually  no  problems  had  existed  .  .  .  the  only  authentic, 
comprehensive,  actual  analysis  of  tlie  role  of  tlie  wife  and 
the  only  tested  program  for  helping  wives  to  fulfill  this  role 
has  been  conducted  in  Austin,  Texas,  under  a  grant  from 
True  Story  Magazine. 

The  City  of  Austin.  Texas,  accepted  True  Story’s  social  re- 


•//*» 

From  the  N,  Y.  Herald  TribsM 


The  development  and  operation  of  the  Servicewives  P» 
gram  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Austin,  Texas  Gty 
Health  and  Welfare  Department  and  the  following  com* 
munity  committees  who  assisted: 

1*  A  Consulting  Committee  supplied  by  t''e  Hogg  Foi» 
dation  for  Mental  Hygiene,  University  of'  xas  in  Austix 

2*  A  Steering  Committee  of  9  top  community  expert*- 

l»ITOt  A  PUtLISNIR  far  Saptaohar  It 
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.  5«rvicewives  Council  of  approximately  75  wives  of 
*  *r^ceoien  representing  all  branches  of  service,  all 
^ghborhoods  of  the  community,  all  theatres  of  war. 

^  A  Committee  of  Combat  Men  —  about  15  in  number. 

1  A  City-Wide  Advisory  Committee  of  about  160 

^  community  leaders  representing  some  80  local  groups. 

National  Authorities 

The  following  National  Authorities  assisted  in  the  project 
md  were  brought  to  Austin  under  the  grant  from  True  Story : 

Janet  Fowt.er  Nelson,  Motional  Yff'CA-USO  Board 

D«.  Maklaret  Me  vde.  Associate  Curator,  Matural  History  Museum, 
and  author  oj  “And  Keep  Your  Powder  Dry” 

Major  Sami  ei.  H.  Kraines.  Psychiatrist,  Camp  Hood,  Texas,  and 
author  of  “Managing  Your  Mind” 

Major  Lewis  Harrato.  Chief,  Meuropsychiatric  Section,  Fitzsim¬ 
mons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colorado 


Colonel  George  R.  Evans,  Chief,  Classification  and  Replacement 
Section,  Adjutant  GeneroTs  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 

Captain  N.  H.  Rucker,  Psychiatrist,  Camp  Swift,  Texas 


How  It  Operated 


The  program  which  was  planned,  approved,  and  carried 
out  through  the  efforts  of  these  groups,  and  with  the  grant 
from  True  Story  embraced  the  following  points: 

1*  Research  interviews  with  servicewives  themselves 
2.  Group  discussions  among  servicewives 

3*  Visit  by  nationally  known  authorities  to  speak  to 
community  groups 

4*  Provision  of  a  consulting  psychiatrist 

5*  Provision  of  an  accredited  college  course  in  family 
counseling 

6*  Stimulation  of  events  in  the  community  in  which 
servicewives  could  participate 
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FREE  3-PART  PLAN  IN  DETAIL... HOW  YOU  CAN  GET  IT: 


Information  from  the  Austin  Servieewives  Program 
lias  been  prepared  for  use  by  thousands  of  other 
scrviceAvives  and  community  leaders  and  is  available 
to  one  newspaper  in  every  eomninnity  ivithout  charge 
in  the  following  3>part  plan  ( use  all  or  any  part): 

PART  1:  Publish  All  Or  Part  of  u  roinplele  set  of  frt^e  news- 
l>aper  feature  articles,  written  for  and  about  the  “women  who 
are  waiting” ...  by  leading  specialists  directly  out  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  llie  Austin  Servicewives  Project. 

This  free  material  includes: 

TWO  full-page  illustrated  feature  articles 
THREE  one-third  page  features 
NINE  feature  stories  averaging  900  words 
TWO  editorials,  each  illustrated  by  a  cartoon 

Here  are  some  sample  headlines : 

EFFECTIVE  WAY  FOUND  FOR 

SERVICEWIVES  TO  EASE ‘WAR  NERVES’ 

WIFE  IS  VET’S  LINK  BETWEEN 

PRE-WAR  AND  POST-WAR  WORLD 

SERVICEWIVES  ADVISED  DN  %ETS  NEED  TIME  TO 
REBUILDING  MARRIAGES  RELEARN  FATHERS’  ROLE 


Expert  Tells  Servicewives 
To  Save  Planning  Until 
Husband  is  Home  and  They 
Can  Plan  Together 


Expert  Tells  Servicewives 
May  Be  Strangeness 
Between  Children  and 
Returning  Father 


PART  2:  Full  Agenda  For  Yeur  Own  "Servi:cwives  Forum"  Or 
"Servicewives  Rally"  .  .  .  Hold  a  public  meeting  ...  or  series 
of  public  meetings  .  .  .  for  Servicew  ives  and  "Service  families” 
. .  .  for  wiiicli  special  material  has  been  created. 

In  addition  to  this  special  material  .  .  . 

(a)  Hare  An  Official  Representative  of  the  War  De/tart- 


inent  to  tell  ahoiit  the  comprehensive  "retraining”  program  the 
War  Department  has  developed  for  the  man  who  is  soon  to  he 
released  —  giving  in  detail  the  various  “separation”  procedures. 
Headline  the  presentation  of  one  of  die  many  Army  films  now 
releasable  to  the  public. 

(b)  Basie  drafts  for  talks  based  on  the  authoritative  material 
of  the  Austin  Servicewives  Program  are  available.  Using  these 
easy-to-follow  drafts: 

f  1 )  The  Local  Chairman  of  The  Veterans  Information  Service 
can  descrilie  the  specific  rigiils  a  veteran  enjoys  under  the 
G.l.  Bill  of  Higiits.  etc. 

(2)  Local  Community  Leaders  can  talk  about  “The  Impor¬ 
tance  of  the  Servicewife:”  —  the  crucial  role  she  will  play  in 
the  readjustment  of  her  liushund  from  war  to  civilian  living. 

(c)  A  Dramatic  Recorded  Shmr  For  The  Rally  —  has  been 
made  especially  for  use  in  these  forums.  It  presents  a  vivid  con¬ 
densation  of  the  actual  findings  of  the  Austin  Servicewives 
Program  that  is  packed  with  human  interest. 

PART  3  :  Develop  Your  Own  "Community  Action"  Program 
With  Your  Own  Community  LeadersI  In  a  booklet  prepared  at 
the  suggestion  of  USO  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Consul¬ 
tants  and  the  Director  of  the  Austin  Servicewives  Program,  will 
be  a  complete  summary  on  how  your  community  leaders  can 
cooperate  with  your  newspaper  in  organizing  activities  .  .  . 
how  to  help  prepare  mothers  and  fiancees  to  meet  their  return¬ 
ing  men  “without  misconceptions,”  and  with  the  understanding 
essential  for  sw  ifl  and  easy  adjustments  to  peaceful  living. 


We  feel  we  do  not  have  to  stress  the  urgency  or  the  gravity 
of  the  situation.  Vie  do  want  to  stress  however  that  here  is  the 
only  material  of  its  kind  available  in  America  —  authentic,  au¬ 
thoritative,  coiiipreliens've  and  tested. 


Is  Your  City  Still  Open? 

hori  The  problem  g’ovs  more 

Tim.  is  go«>"»  •  T  u,h%oor  p.io.»y  •"  yoo- 

firs'  serv^l  - 

“„TyTn"e«spop.r  in  .  -  ,«.Sy- 

To  gel  'fie  Relations,  MocfoSSon 

Vorl.  IT,  N.  T- 

_ 
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from  Tokyo,  London,  Berlin,  Moscow  and 


points  all  over  the  world  are  flashed  stories  about  people. 


places  and  events  .  .  .  timely  articles  that  make 


The  New  York  Times  Magazine  “must"  reading  for  those  who 


want  the  background  of  the  news. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 
FOOD 
THE  HOME 
PARENT  AND  CHILD 
FASHIONS. 
CROSSWORD  PUZZLE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Soptombor 
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£D]T0R  ^  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  cmd  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Vi^arning  Against  ‘Scramble’ 
For  Paper  Issued  by  ANPA 


Publishers  Advised  to  Keep  Use 
At  Minimum  Alter  End  of  Rationing 


A  SHARP  NOTE  of  caution  was 
dirtcted  this  Friday  by  Crans¬ 
ton  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  to  publishers 
who  might  be  planning  to  drop 
ill  bars  on  their  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  with  the  expected  end 
of  rationing  on  Jan.  1. 

Noting  that  considerable  un¬ 
certainty  has  arisen  regarding 
the  future  of  the  newsprint  situ¬ 
ation.  Mr.  Williams  said: 

"It  is  plain  that  if  users  gener¬ 
ally— both  newspaper  publishers 
and  various  other  consumers 
now  using  out  of  the  available 
newsprint  supply — start  any 
peat  increase  of  consumption 
next  January  beyond  what  they 
have  been  consuming  in  1945 
there  will  be  chaos  added  to  the 
present  bad  supply  situation. 

Analyze  Situation  Now 
"Even  though  several  monlfcs 
will  pass  before  the  governmeht 
restrictions  on  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  are  lifted,  the  ANPA 
urges  publishers  to  analyze  their 
situation  noW  and  make  plans 
which  will  hold  their  newsprint 
consumption  to  an  absolute  mini¬ 
mum.  If  a  wild  scramble  devel- 
0^  for  more  newsprint  the  pub¬ 
lishers  will  pay  a  fearful  price 
in  dollars  and  interruption  of 
public  service.  If  publishers  are 
deprived  of  newsprint  supplies 
for  minimum  community  service, 
government  control  may  result 
idilch  would  not  be  healthy  for 
the  public  or  the  newspapers. 

"rae  ANPA  will  continue  to 
keep  publishers  informed  about 
the  available  supply  and  the 
monthly  consumption.  Armed 
with  that  information  publishers 
can  cope  with  the  developments 
>nd  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
ak  an  outside  agency  to  do 
something  which  the  publishers 
can  do  for  themselves.  An  ANPA 
committee  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  in 
touch  constantly  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  the  situation,  but  pub¬ 
lishers  should  keep  in  mind  that 
neither  the  government  nor  the 
ANPA  manufacture  any  news¬ 
print — what  happens  is  in  the 
hPnds  of  the  publishers  and  the 
manufacturers.” 

In  Washington,  Rep.  Lyle 
boren,  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  which  investigated 
newsprint  supply  and  consump¬ 
tion,  joined  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  advisory  committee  in  rec- 
nmmending  that  paper  rationing 
oe  relaxed  in  the  final  quarter 


of  this  year  and  discontinued 
Dec.  31. 

Inquiry  at  WPB  offices  dis¬ 
closed  that  there  would  be  no  ac¬ 
tion  this  week  on  the  publish¬ 
ers’  committee  recommendation. 
Its  ultimate  approval,  however, 
is  regarded  as  certain. 

News  about  newsprint  con¬ 
tinued  active  this  week  with 
developments  being  reported 
both  from  Washington  and  Ca¬ 
nada.  Here  are  the  highlights: 

The  WPB  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  division  has  computed 
overall  newsprint  requirements 
for  the  final  three  months  of 
this  year  at  925.053  tons,  dis¬ 
tributed  as  follows: 

Publishers’  delivery  quotas 
under  L-240,  786,723  tons;  other 
commercial  users  of  newsprint, 
75,330  tons;  deferred  excess 
orders  outstanding  Sept.  30, 
38,000  tons;  Army  and  Navy, 
3,000  tons;  Foreign  Economic 
Administration,  17,000  tons;  State 
Department  and  others,  3,000 
tons  (this  to  include  absorption 
of  OWI). 

Anticipating  WPB  acceptance 
of  the  Newsprint  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  recommendation  to  dis¬ 
continue  rationing  as  of  Dec.  31, 
the  following  controls  steps  are 


FOLLOWING  is  the  complete 
report  made  to  Col.  J.  Hale 
Steinman,  director  of  the 
WPB  Newspaper  Industry 
Advisory  Committee,  last 
week  by  the  Special  Task 
Committee  composed  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Choate,  publisher  of  the 
Boston  Herald  -  Traveler, 
chairman;  John  W.  Potter, 
Rock  Island  ( Ill. )  Argus;  C. 
B.  Short,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News;  Er¬ 
win  R.  Davenport,  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union  and 

Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Kauffmann,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star;  and  William  F. 
Schmick.  Baltimore  Sun: 

ON  July  28,  1945.  you  appointed 
this  Task  Group  “to  study 
ways  and  means  of  increasing 
the  production  of  newsprint  by 
American  manufacturers.’’ 

This  Task  Group  met  in  New 
York  City  on  Aug.  21  and  22 
to  work  on  this  assignment. 
During  our  meetings  we  dis- 


planned  for  the  final  quarter: 

All  unfilled  orders  for  news¬ 
print  on  manufacturers’  books 
as  of  Sept.  30  will  be  cancelled; 
if  there  is  an  over-order  situa¬ 
tion  in  November  for  December 
delivery,  a  uniform  percentage 
cut  in  such  deliveries  will  be  in¬ 
flicted  so  there  will  be  no  un¬ 
filled  orders  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  domestic,  Canadian  and 
Newfoundland  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers  for  a  regular  monthly 
check  on  orders. 

Canada  will  increase  its  ship¬ 
ments  of  newsprint  to  the  U.S. 
by  30,000  tons  during  the  final 
quarter  of  this  year. 

This  brings  the  monthly  aver¬ 
age  of  newsprint  exported  to 
the  U.S.  to  230,000  tons  a  month 
through  October,  November  and 
December. 

Newsprint  imports  from  Ca¬ 
nada  as  usual  will  form  the 
major  proportion  of  U.S.  news¬ 
print  supplies  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  WPB  reported.  They 
amount  to  an  anticipated  690,000 
tons. 

U.S.  mills  are  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  189,000  tons  and  Newfound¬ 
land  is  expected  to  contribute 
40.000  tons,  officials  reported. 

This  totals  917,000  tons  against 
current  requirements  of  925,053 
tons. 

’The  U.S.  is  producing  less 
than  one-half  the  newsprint  ton- 


cussed  many  phases  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  with  representatives  ,  of 
United  States  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers,  whose  cooperative  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  was  most 
helpful.  In  addition,  we  were  in 
communication  with  others,  so 
that  we  have  obtained  facts  and 
opinions  from  manufacturers 
producing  more  than  80%  of 
present  total  United  States  news¬ 
print  production.  The  more  sig¬ 
nificant  factors  disclosed  by  our 
studies  are: 

1 —  United  States  production 
of  newsprint  has  been  decreas¬ 
ing  steadily  since  1926,  when  the 
total  was  1,684,000  tons. 

2 —  'The  following  table  shows 
production  for  the  years  1941  to 
1944,  inclusive: 

1941  —  1,015,000  tons 

1942  —  9.5.S.000  ” 

1943  —  80.5,000  ” 

1944  —  720,000  ” 

3 —  Estimates  for  1945  and  pro¬ 
jected  estimates  for  1946,  1947 

(Continued  on  page  68) 


Task  Group  Sees  No  Increase 
In  U.  S.  Output  of  Newsprint 
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nage  it  milled  20  years  ago  and 
the  downward  trend  is  continu¬ 
ing,  a  task  group  of  the  WPB 
newspaper  advisory  committee 
has  found  in  a  study  (see  com¬ 
plete  report  below). 

Increased  prices  for  printing 
machinery  would  aid  speedy 
reconversion  of  that  industrj’ 
without  affecting  the  cost  of 
printed  material,  the  WPB  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  labor  ad¬ 
visory  committe  has  informed 
the  (Dffice  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  by  way  of  recommending 
that  ceiling  prices  be  moved 
upward. 

While  indorsing  the  sugges¬ 
tion  by  the  publishers’  advisory 
committee  of  WPB  that  news¬ 
print  rationing  be  discontinued 
Dec.  31,  the  labor  group  de¬ 
clared  insurance  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  newsprint,  protection 
of  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
guarantee  of  employment  in  the 
publishing  field  require  a  prompt 
study  of  all  newsprint  supply 
conditions. 

Daily  newspapers  reporting  to 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  consumed 
202,911  tons  of  newsprint  in 
August,  1945,  compared  with 
182,432  tons  in  1944  and  224.361 
in  1941.  'ITiis  was  an  increase 
over  August,  1944,  of  11.2%  and 
a  decrease  under  August,  1941, 
the  base  year,  of  9.6%. 

Canadian  Production  Up 

During  the  first  eight  months 
of  1945  the  reporting  newspapers 
used  1.543,415  tons,  an  increase 
of  1.2%  over  the  first  eight 
months  of  1944  and  a  decrease  of 
19.1%  under  the  same  period 
in  1941. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
were  reported  as  49  days’  sup¬ 
ply  at  the  end  of  August. 

Newsprint  production  in  Ca¬ 
nada  during  August  amounted 
to  287,028  tons  and  the  ship¬ 
ments  to  304.114  tons,  the  News¬ 
print  Service  Bureau  announced. 
Production  in  the  U.S.  was  56.- 
518  tons  and  shipments  were 
58,201  tons.  The  output  in  New¬ 
foundland  was  27,399  tons  and 
shipments  were  33,063  tons, 
making  a  total  North  American 
production  of  370.945  tons  and 
shipments  of  395,378  tons.  Total 
production  in  August,  1944,  was 
348,565  tons  and  shipments  348,- 
002  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced 
114,641  tons  more  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1945  than  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1944.  an 
increase  of  5.8%.  The  output  in 
the  U.S.  was  1.8%  more  than  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  1944; 
in  Newfoundland  production  was 
25.1%  more.  Total  increase  was 
1,677,004  tons,  6.3%  more  than  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  1944. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  at  the  end 
of  August  were  69.211  tons  at 
Canadian  mills,  7,826  tons  at  U.S. 
mills,  and  44,167  tons  at  New¬ 
foundland  mills. 
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WLB  Denies  Demands 
Of  N.  Y.  Deliverers 


CHICAGO,  Sept.  20— The  New 

York  Newspaper  and  Mail  De¬ 
liverers’  Union  was  denied  its 
plea  for  a  3%  welfare  fund,  sev¬ 
erance  pay  and  sick  leave  and  a 
wage  increase,  in  a  directive  or¬ 
der  issued  here  today  by  the 
Daily  Newspaper  Commission. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  union’s  32 
proposals  were  denied. 

Publishers  of  12  New  York 
newspapers  were  denied  their 
request  for  an  arbitration  clause 
but  the  Commission  voted  into 
the  contract  for  the  first  time 
the  publi.shers’  proposal  that  the 
union  be  obligati  to  furnish 
canable  men  to  work  at  straight 
time  rates.  This  is  considered  by 
the  publishers  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  the  whole 
controversy. 

The  working  agreement  is  re¬ 
troactive  to  July  17.  1945,  and 
extends  through  July  16,  1946, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  following  a  hearing  here 
last  month. 

The  agreement  affects  issues 
in  the  dispute  that  resulted  in  a 
tie-up  of  circulation  deliveries 
of  the  12  New  York  dailies  last 
July  1. 

The  commission  denied  a  re¬ 
quest  by  the  union  for  a  raise  of 
$1  a  day,  leaving  wages  at  the 
old  level  of  $49.OT  for  a  40-hour 
five-day  week  for  day  workers 
and  $49.87  for  a  37-hour  five-day 
week  for  night  workers.  Six 
holidays  within  the  year  were 
designated  for  time-and-one-half 
pay  and  a  vacation  schedule  was 
set  up.  Holidays  include  New 
Year’s  Day,  Memorial  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 
The  union  demand  for  all  holi¬ 
days  was  denied. 

The  vacation  schedule  pro¬ 
vides  that  employes  who.  during 
the  preceding  calendar  year, 
worked  more  than  52  days  but 
less  than  78,  shall  receive  two 
days’  vacation;  those  who 
worked  77  days  but  less  than 
130.  shall  receive  four  days; 
those  who  worked  129  days  but 
less  than  182,  shall  receive  six 
days,  those  who  worked  181  but 
less  than  234,  eight  days,  and 
those  who  worked  more  than  233 
days,  two  weeks’  vacation. 

’The  directive  was  signed  by 
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Robert  K.  Burns,  public  member 
of  the  Commission,  Eugene  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  industry  member  who 
dissented  to  the  denial  of  the 
publishers’  proposal  that  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  arbitrating  the  terms 
of  the  new  contract  be  made  part 
of  the  agreement,  and  Charles  V. 
Ernest,  labor  member,  who  dis¬ 
sented  on  the  denial  of  the 
union’s  request  for  a  3%  welfare 
fund,  severance  pay  and  sick 
leave. 

In  New  York,  Louis  Waldman, 
counsel  for  the  union,  said  a  full 
report  would  be  given  to  the 
union  at  a  general  membership 
meeting  Sept.  25.  The  union 
and  the  publishers  have  until 
Oct.  4  to  ask  the  WLB  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  review  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  order. 

■ 

Monchak  Rejoins 
Editor  &  Publisher 

After  a  leave-of-absence  of 
17  months  during  which  he 
served  with  the  Office  of  War 
Information  both  here  and 
abroad.  S.  J.  Monchak.  former 
news  ^itor  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  has  rejoined  the  editorial 
staff  of  this  publication. 

Mr.  Monchak.  a  Senior  Field 
Representative  for  the  OWI.  was 
a  writing  member  of  a  Psy¬ 
chological  Warfare  Branch  unit 
attached  to  the  Allied  Forces  in 
Italy  with  headquarters  in 
Rome.  When  PWB  was  abol¬ 
ished  after  the  German  surren¬ 
der,  he  moved  to  the  U.  S.  In¬ 
formation  Service  where  he 
wrote  for  various  Italian  and 
Balkan-language  magazines  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  OWI  in  Italy. 

■ 

Cowan  Leaves  OWI 
Overseas  Branch 

Louis  G.  Cowan  has  resigned 
as  chief  of  the  New  York  office 
of  the  owl’s  Overseas  Branrfi, 
effective  Sept.  22.  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Edward 
W.  Barrett,  retiring  director  of 
the  Overseas  Branch. 

Thomas  A.  Malley  has  been 
named  chief  of  the  New  York 
office  of  the  Interim  Interna¬ 
tional  Information  Service  of  the 
State  Department,  which  has 
taken  over  the  overseas  function 
of  OWI. 

■ 

Free  Ads  for  Vets 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Sept.  18 — An¬ 
nouncement  was  made  last  week 
by  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette  that  unem¬ 
ployed  men  and  women  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  from  the 
services  may,  within  45  days 
after  leaving  the  ranks,  place  a 
classified  advertisement  under 
Situations  Wanted  without 
charge. 

■ 

Templin  Elected 

Quebec,  Sept.  17  —  Hugh 
Templin,  Fergus  (Ont.)  News 
Record,  was  unanimously  elected 
1945-46  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Weekly  Newspaper  Assn. 


Above  are  two  of  the  illustrated 
newspaper  slogans  (slightly  en¬ 
larged)  being  distributed  in  mat 
form  by  the  NNPA. 


Booklet  Reviews 
N.  Y.  Strike 

A  total  of  9.288,127  newspa¬ 
pers  were  sold  over  the  counter 
of  newspaper  offices  during 
New  York’s  newspaper  delivery 
strike  in  July,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  reported  in 
a  brochure  entitled  “City  in  the 
Dark,’’  representing  the  com¬ 
pleted  study. 

Stating  that  “the  most  tangi¬ 
ble  proof  of  people’s  need  for 
their  newspapers  was  the  effort 
they  made  to  get  them,”  the 
booklet  charts  the  stead.v  in¬ 
crease  in  the  affected  papers’ 
over-the-counter  sales  to  indi¬ 
viduals  from  246,114  copies  on 
Monday,  July  2.  the  strike’s  first 
fully  effective  day,  to  1,256,624 
copies  on  Monday,  July  16,  the 
last  full  day. 

“Like  nothing  else  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism,”  the  Bureau 
concludes,  “the  New  York  strike 
brought  positive  proof  of  the 
indispensable  place  which  the 
newspaper  occupies  in  the  daily 
life  of  every  American.” 

The  brochure  also  includes  al¬ 
ready  published  results  of  the 
cross-section  survey  of  New 
Yorkers  and  commuters,  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Bureau  by  Fact 
Finders  Associates,  Inc.,  regard¬ 
ing  public  reaction  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  newspapers. 

On  the  business  side  of  the 
picture,  the  brochure  reviews 
the  falling  off  of  sales  in  major 
department  stores  from  5  to 
15%  below  what  they  would 
have  been  had  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  continued  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  during  the  first  half  of  July, 
and  the  sagging  deliveries  by 
United  Parcel  Service.  Inc., 
which  serves  nearly  all  of  New 
York’s  major  stores. 

Quoting  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom, 
professor  of  marketing  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  president 
of  the  Limited  Price  Variety 
Stores  Association,  the  brochure 
sums  up;  “It  seems  clear  that 
department  stores  and  specialty 
.shops  are  still  largely  dependent 
for  their  sales  and  even  for  their 
existence  upon  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

Comments  the  Bureau  regard¬ 
ing  the  results,  “A  newspaper 
famine  is  one  kind  of  shortage 
to  which  people  cannot  become 
easily  reconciled.  .  .  .” 
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NNPA  Proposes 
Slogan  Mats 
For  Newspapers 

The  National  Newspaper  Pro- 
motion  Association  has  pte 
pared  a  set  of  mats  carryin. 
illustrations  and  newspaper  £ 
gans  for  distribution  to  its  aen- 
bership  and  other  newspanen 
requesting  it. 

In  releasing  the  matinii 
Russ  Simmons  of  the  Cl«i»i^ 
Press,  president  of  the  NNPA, 
said;  “Now  is  an  excellent  tba 
for  all  of  us  to  give  new^iipej, 
a  big  push.  ...  It  looks  like  lU 
other  branches  of  advertisiae- 
including  novelties — will  be  free 
of  restrictions  and  limitatioa 
while  our  long-awaited  unlimit¬ 
ed  supply  of  newsprint  is  itm 
in  the  future. 

“It  is  a  touchy  situation  sad 
offers  no  haven  for  short^kd 
promotion.  .  .  .  The  selling  pro¬ 
motion  we  use  in  the  future  will 
either  help  or  hurt  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry.” 

The  new  set  of  mats,  he  said, 
is  an  example  of  what  the 
newspapers  can  do.  Inplmifii 
in  the  set  are  the  following  slo¬ 
gans,  all  forcefully  illustrated: 

“Newspapers  Hit  Home.” 

“New^apers  are  the  BASIC 
advertising  medium.” 

“Newspapers  put  you  on  Bug 
Street.” 

“You  can  time  your  copy  ia 
newspapers.” 

“Newspapers  get  immediatt 
Action.” 

“Newspapers  reach  everyone* 

“To  sell  them,  tell  them  ia 
newspapers.” 

“You  can  reach  all  the  family 
every  day  in  newspapers.” 

“Advertising  is  news;  keep  it 
in  newspapers.” 

The  mats,  which  are  beini 
sent  free  to  NNPA  members, 
can  be  obtained  by  non-menr 
bers  at  the  cost  price  of  15  cenb 
a  set  from  Pierre  Martineaa, 
NNPA  treasurer,  495  Union  Ave, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Simmons  suggested  that  they 
be  used  in  every  possible  way, 
including  envelope  imprink 
letterheads,  trade  paper  ada 
etc. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  24-25  —  Wiscon^ 
Daily  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Schroeder,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Oci.  1-8  —  National  News¬ 
paper  Week. 

Oct.  2  —  New  York  State 
Publishers  Assn.,  autumn 
meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6  —  PNPA,  regional 
meeting,  weekly  newspaperi, 
Philadelphia. 

Oct.  6-7— Illinois  Newspa¬ 
per  Mechanical  Conference, 
DeKalb. 

Oct.  8 — New  Jersey  Pr*** 
Assn.,  annual  institute.  New 
Brunswick. 

Oct.  8 — Pennsylv  ania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  re 
gional  meeting,  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 
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Laurence  Relates 
On  Atomic  Bomb 

"Tough  Assignment/*  N.  Y.  Times 
Writer  Soys  of  War  Dept.  Mission 
By  S.  J.  Monchak 


TO  act  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  world  on  one  of  the  great- 
Mt  news  stories  of  all  time  was 
Z  unique  role  entrusted  quiet, 
uiiiisuming  William  L.  Lau¬ 
rence,  veteran  science  writer  of 
die  /few  York  Times,  who  has 
leturned  to  his  desk  after  a 
tourmonth  leave-of-absence,  the 
nxiet  hectic  months  of  his  long 
journalistic  career. 

Laurence,  shrewd  and  know- 
inl  Pulitzer  prize-winning  inter¬ 
preter  of  scientific  developments, 
m  selected  by  the  War  Depart- 
aenl  to  explain  to  the  world  the 
nyeteries  of  the  atomic  bomb’s 
operating  principles  in  man-of- 
die^eet  language  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  terrifying  weapon  was 
unleashed  against  Japan. 

Wrote  WD  Releases 
His  were  the  stories — now  a 
port  of  newspaper  history — that 
the  Army  released  to  the  press 
alter  Hiroshima  was  leveled  by 
an  atom  bomb,  telling  in  simple 
language  the  intricacies  of  the 
new  weapon. 

That  he  covered  his  story  well 
is  attested  to  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment's  acknowledgment  to 
hh  paper  of  his  services;  but 
even  more  by  the  fact  that  the 
layman  today  discusses  the  se¬ 
cret,  history  -  making  weapon 
knowingly. 

Laurence  is  the  only  newspa¬ 
per  man  to  have  seen  the  first 
atomic  bomb  explosion  ( earlier 
this  year  in  New  Mexico),  and 
the  only  newsman  eye-witness 
of  its  devastating  effects  against 
the  enemy  ( over  Nagasaki  last 
month). 

He  traveled  over  50,000  miles 
by  air  in  the  last  four  months 
on  his  story. 

He  lived  with  the  atom  bomb 
as  it  was  developed  in  various 
sections  of  the  country,  the  best- 
kept  secret  of  the  whole  war. 

He  work^  with  some  of  the 
greatest  scientific  minds  of  our 


Truman  Talks  Fast 

Prwaident  Truman  took  only 
three  minutes  at  his  press  con¬ 
ference  last  Tuesday  to  m^rke 
a  basketful  of  front-poge  on- 
Bouncements,  including  Secre¬ 
tory  Stimson's  resignation,  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Sen.  Burton  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  reorgan¬ 
isation  of  the  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment. 

When  he  concluded,  a  cor- 
rnpondent  said  quietly:  "Is 
there  anything  else,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?"  The  President  joined 
fu  the  loud  laughter. 


time  on  the  weapon  that  has 
revolutionized  modern  warfare. 

He  made  a  vital  contribution 
to  the  nation’s  war  effort,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  War  Department, 
a  signal  honor  and  a  great  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  scientific  knowledge. 

And  how  does  he  feel  about  it 
all? 

“It  was  the  toughest  assign¬ 
ment  I’ve  ever  covered,  but  it 
was  the  greatest  experience  any 
newspaper  man  ever  could  wish 
for,”  was  his  answer. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since 
he  began  his  unusual  assignment 
last  May  7,  he  is  feeling  a  re¬ 
action.  Working  under  terrific 
strain,  he’s  tired  mentally  and 
physically.  Veteran  newsman 
that  he  is,  he  still  can’t  believe 
that  all  of  it  happened  to  him, 
he  said. 

The  material,  U-235,  which  is 
the  basis  of  the  method  by 
which  atomic  energy  is  released 
by  uranium  fission,  is  no  strange 
Martian  discovery  to  Laurence, 
but  something  he  learned  about 
— and  the  possibilities  of  which 
he  saw — as  long  as  six  years 
ago. 

Goes  All  Out 

Back  in  February.  1939,  it  was 
the  Times  science  reporter  who 
startled  a  group  of  eminent 
scientists  meeting  at  Columbia 
University  in  New  York  with 
the  suggestion  that  this  sub¬ 
stance — then  being  discussed  as 
an  industrial  energy  agent — 
could  be  the  basis  of  the  most 
terrifying  war  weapon  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

Even  though  war  clouds  were 
gathering  over  Europe  and  Hit¬ 
ler  was  preparing  to  strike,  not 
many  persons  were  aware  of  the 
danger — least  of  all  the  scientists 
engaged  in  discussion  of  their 
peaceful  pursuits.  They  didn’t 
encourage  the  Times  writers’ 
view. 

But  Laurence  was  one  of  those 
who  believed  war  would  engulf 
Europen  before  long.  He  noted 
U-235  had  been  discovered  in 
Germany,  and  although  the 
German  experiments  with  the 
new  material  had  advanced  only 
to  the  stage  where  queer  reac¬ 
tions  were  found,  he  became 
alarmed.  He  told  the  inter¬ 
viewer: 

“I  believed  then — and  our  use 
of  it  has  shown — that  if  the  Ger¬ 
mans  could  develop  a  weapon 
utilizing  atomic  energy  in  time. 
Hitler  could  win  his  war  inside 
of  a  few  weeks.  I  saw  western 
civilization  threatened  and  it 
frightened  me.” 

He  decided  then  and  there  to 
devote  all  his  energies  to  study¬ 
ing  the  new  element  and,  fur¬ 
ther,  to  awaken  the  American 
people  to  its  potential  use  as  a 
weapon  of  war.  He  began  a  pri- 


Role 
Project 

vate  propaganda  campaign  to 
interest  his  scientist  friends. 

He  probed,  queried,  discussed, 
attended  meetings,  talked  to 
every  scientist  who  would  listen, 
and  read  everything  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
As  he  began  to  understand  it 
more,  he  became  more  con¬ 
cerned. 

Then,  one  day,  he  learned 
from  German  refugee  friends 
that  the  Nazis  were  concentrat¬ 
ing  ali  their  top  scientific  brains 
on  the  subject  with  200  of  the 
best  German  minds  working 
night  and  day  to  discover  the 
secret  of  atomic  energy. 

On  May  1,  1940,  Laurence  fired 
the  first  big  shot  of  his  cam¬ 
paign.  It  was  a  Page  1  story  for 
the  Times  telling  how  the  Nazis 
were  working  on  atomic  energy. 
Running  seven  columns,  it 
pointed  out  that  U-235  was  the 
most  tremendous  source  of 
power  known  on  earth.  His 
mail  proved  it  made  readers 
think. 

U.  S.-German  Race 

He  followed  this  with  another 
Times  story,  on  May  30,  stress¬ 
ing  how  imperative  it  was  for 
American  scientists  to  study  the 
new  material  for  use  as  a 
weapon.  He  raised  his  voice 
once  more — in  the  Sept.  7,  1940, 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post — and,  soon  after,  the  lid  of 
military  secrecy  was  clamped  on 
scientific  experimentation  with 
the  new  material.  Titled  “The 
Atom  Gives  Up,”  the  SEP  piece 
was  the  last  official  story  on  the 
subject  until  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  released  Laurence’s  arti¬ 
cles  last  month. 

The  censorship  action,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  his  scientist 
friends  avoided  him,  proved  to 
Laurence  he  had  been  on  the 
right  track  all  along.  He  was 
convinced  that  something  big 
was  in  the  wind,  something  deal¬ 
ing  with  U-235. 

But  he  continued  to  worry  be¬ 
cause  he  knew  when  the  Japs 
struck  at  Pearl  Harbor,  Nazi  and 
U.  S.  scientists  were  working 
frantically  to  develop  an  atom 
weapon.  All  the  advantage  was 
with  the  enemy,  Laurence  said. 
Our  facilities  were  inadequate. 

Three  years  passed  and  the 
atom  bomb  became  just  a  mem¬ 
ory.  They  were  awful  years  for 
Laurence  and  a  few  other  men 
who  suspected  something  was 
going  on  in  great  secrecy.  Any 
day  might  bring  the  catastrophic 
news  that  the  Nazis  had  devel¬ 
oped  the  atom  bomb. 

During  the  last  year  of  the 
European  war,  when  the  Nazis 
were  threatening  the  world  with 
a  weapon  that  would  end  the 
war  in  a  short  time,  Laurence 
believed  it  was  the  atom  bomb 
they  were  talking  about.  He  was 
certain  they  were  near  success 
when  they  refused  to  surrender 
even  after  their  country  was 
overrun  by  Allied  armies. 

He  wrote  several  articles 
pointing  out  that  the  Germans 
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William  L.  Laurence 

might  be  working  on  an  atom 
bomb,  but  each  time  Byron 
Price's  Office  of  Censorship 
asked  they  not  be  published. 
The  Times  complied. 

Last  April,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  approached  Edwin  L. 
James,  Times  managing  editor, 
and  requested  Laurence’s  ser¬ 
vices  to  work  on  the  atom  bomb 
project.  He  was  told  that  he  was 
to  prepare  a  series  of  press  re¬ 
leases  to  be  kept  on  file  until 
such  time  as  the  secret  could  be 
revealed. 

Laurence  jumped  at  the 
chance,  offered  to  work  without 
compensation.  But  the  War  De¬ 
partment  insisted  that  it  be  on  a 
contract  basis.  ( Incidentally. 
Laurwence  took  a  substantial 
pay  cut  to  take  the  assignment.) 
He  entered  on  his  new  duties  on 
May  7. 

Worked  Long  Hours 

“This  was  the  biggest  story  of 
the  century  as  far  as  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  and  I  didn’t  hesitate  a 
moment  in  grabbing  it,”  he  said. 

“But  it  was  tough  from  the 
word  go,”  he  continued.  "I 
couldn't  talk  to  anyone  about 
what  I  was  doing.  It  was  top 
secret.  The  hardest  thing  for  me 
was  to  acclimate  myself.  There 
I  was  with  the  biggest  story  of 
my  life  and  I  had  to  keep  mum 
about  it.  All  my  instincts  were 
to  get  to  a  phone,  but  obviously 
I  couldn't  do  that.” 

So  for  four  months  he  lived 
with  the  story — and  kept  mum. 
He  traveled  around  the  country 
visting  plants  where  the  atomic 
bomb  work  was  being  done.  He 
had  to  memorize  as  much  as  he 
could  because  it  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  he  take  as  few  notes 
as  possible,  for  security  reasons. 
Then  back  to  his  little  office  in 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.,  he  would  go 
to  write  his  stuff. 

“I  worked  from  12  to  14  hours 
every  day  on  the  job,”  Laurence 
stated. 

No  sooner  was  he  finished 
with  one  release  than  it  was 
scooped  from  him  and  filed.  His 
trash  paper,  even  to  carbons, 
was  burned  each  afternoon  un¬ 
der  the  watchful  eyes  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Police.  But  even  before 
that,  he  had  to  make  certain  that 
every  .scrap  he  tossed  into  his 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Supreme  Court  Review 
Asked  on  Wage-Hour 


WASHINGTON.  Sept.  18— The 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  been  asked  to  rule 
whether  the  wage-hour  act  is 
applicable  to  the  operations  of 
local”  newspapers. 

Petitions  for  review  of  affirma¬ 
tive  holdings  by  two  lower 
courts  have  been  filed  by  Attor¬ 
ney  Elisha  Hanson  on  behalf  of 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Publishing 
Co.  {Muskogee  Daily  Phoenix 
and  Muskogee  Times-Democrat) 
and  News  Printing  Co.,  Inc. 
(Paterson  (N.  J.)  Evening 

Sews).  In  both  instances,  the 
publisher  had  refused  to  honor 
subpenaes  calling  for  delivery 
of  books  and  records  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  whether  the 
law  was  being  observed. 

Denied  Bight 

On  the  return  date  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  the  company  was  denied 
the  right  to  challenge  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  wage-hour  adminis¬ 
trator,  that  holding  was  upheld 
on  appeal,  and  the  publisher 
moved  for  Supreme  Court  trial 
of  the  law;  in  the  New  Jersey 
case,  the  publisher  won  the  right 
to  make  his  challenge  in  the 
first  trial,  but  that  finding  was 
reversed  on  appeal,  and  the  case 
moved  up. 

While  certain  facts  are  set  out 
in  the  briefs  to  support  the  indi¬ 
vidual  petitions,  broad  questions 
of  jurisdiction  affecting  the  press 
generally  are  raised  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs  from  Mr. 
Hanson's  plea: 

"The  fact  that  petitioner  re¬ 
ceives  news,  feature  articles  and 
other  materials  from  out  of  state 
does  not  bring  petitioner  within 
the  coverage  of  the  act.  TTie 


interstate  movements  of  these 
materials  ends  when  they  reach 
petitioner.  They  are  processed 
into  an  entirely  new  article  be¬ 
fore  they  are  passed  on  to  peti¬ 
tioner  s  readers.  The  business  of 
publishing  a  local  newspaper  is 
a  strictly  local  business  and  not 
within  the  coverage  of  the  act. 
The  fact  that  1'^  of  its  circula¬ 
tion  goes  out  of  state  does  not 
bring  petitioner  within  the  pur¬ 
view  of  the  act.  This  trifling 
out-of-state  circulation  could  not 
possibly  have  the  detrimental 
economic  effect  on  interstate 
commerce  which  this  act  was 
intended  to  control. 

"The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
failed  to  pass  upon  the  free  press 
argument.  Petitioner  has  shown 
that  under  the  decision  of  this 
(the  Supreme)  Court  in  Mur¬ 
dock  V.  Pennsylvania,  this  act 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  news¬ 
paper  publi^ing  business  for  it 
lays  a  direct  burden  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  press.  If  a  publisher 
is  limited  in  his  operations  by 
the  application  of  the  burdens 
of  the  act,  he  will  be  unable  to 
serve  his  readers  adequately. 
Moreover  newspapers  which  are 
unable  to  operate  successfully 
under  the  act  will  be  forced  to 
eliminate  their  out-of-state  sub¬ 
scribers  in  order  to  remove 
themselves  from  any  possible  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  act. 

“Furthermore,  this  act  does 
not  treat  all  newspapers  alike 
but  classifies  them  for  purpose 
of  regulation.  This  Court  has 
held  that  classification  of  news¬ 
papers  for  the  purpose  of  regula¬ 
tion  violates  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  ( Grosjean  v.  American 
Press  Company).” 


NAEA  to  Meet  in 
Chicago  Jan.  14 

Chicago.  Sept.  18 — The 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Association  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  here  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  Ion. 
14-16.  it  was  atmounced  today 
by  President  Robert  K.  Drew. 
Milwaukee  JournaL  lames 
Brumby.  Atlanta  JoumoL 
NAEA  vicepresident,  is  in 
charge  oi  program  plans. 

San  Antonio 
Strike  Goes  On 
Over  Pay  Issue 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Sept.  20 — 
The  San  Antonio  printers’  strike 
neared  the  end  of  its  fourth 
week  after  publishers  announced 
through  the  Express,  News  and 
Light  that  they  had  offered  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  wages,  and 
a  subsequent  report  from  a 
union  source  said  the  scale  com¬ 
mittee  had  made  a  counter¬ 
proposition. 

The  papers,  which  continue 
daily  photoengraved  editions, 
announced  last  week-end  that 
negotiations  had  been  held  since 
Sept.  10,  adding: 

"In  the  course  of  these  con¬ 
ferences  substantial  agreement 
was  reached  on  all  of  the  main 
items  in  dispute  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  rate  of  wage  to  be 
paid. 

"In  conciliation,  the  publishers 
offered  the  union  an  increase  of 
five  dollars  over  and  above  the 
existing  scale  for  a  work-week 
of  S'TVfe  hours.  They  also  offered 
two  weeks’  vacation  with  pay, 
beginning  in  1946,  and  two 
weeks’  wages  in  lieu  of  vacation 
in  1945. 

“The  printers  have  not  ac¬ 
cepted  this  offer  and  the  strike 
is  still  unsettled.” 

■ 

New  NLRB  Election 
Set  for  Buffalo 

Buffalo,  Sept.  19 — Results  of 
an  election  this  afternoon  among 
editorial  employes  of  the  Buffalo 
News  to  determine  a  collective 
bargaining  agency  was  so  close 
that  a  new  election  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  determine  a  winner, 
Meyer  S.  Ryder,  regional  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  NLRB,  disclosed  to¬ 
night. 

Of  137  elegible  employes,  63 
voted  for  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild,  CIO,  and  62  for  the 
News  Editorial  Writers’  Society, 
and  an  independent  group,  of 
which  Arthur  Goldberg,  rewrite 
man,  is  president.  Two  votes 
were  challenged,  however,  ne¬ 
cessitating  a  new  election.  Four 
employes  voted  for  neither 
union. 


125th  Anniversary 

The  Hudson  (N.  Y. )  Daily 
Star  observed  its  125th  anni¬ 
versary  Sept.  6. 


Reading*  Pa  | 

Printers'  Strike  , 

Continues 

Reading,  Pa.,  Sept.  20-u, 
strike  that  has  resulted  in  tZ 
pended  publication  of  thli  •». 
dustrial  city's  two  daily  | 

one  Sunday  newspapers  is  Qp. 
in  its  third  week  with  seeminib 
little  likelihood  of  a  settiinS 
in  the  near  future. 

Papers  involved  are  thoN 
published  by  the  Reading  Ei|]t 
Co.,  including  the  morniM 
Times,  the  evening 
the  Sunday  edition  of  the  Eiik 
Involved  are  the  70  or  moK 
employes  of  the  Reading  TW 
graphical  Union  affiliated  with 
the  ITU.  Last  publication  wu 
the  Friday  afternoon  edition  d 
the  Eagle  on  Sept.  7.  Is^  in. 
volved  are  a  demand  by  strikei 
for  blanket  endorsement  (g  ITC 
by-laws  with  wage  incrcam 
and  other  points  in  controversy. 

James  E.  Keller,  general  man¬ 
ager,  said  there  were  no  present 
indications  of  a  settlement 

Hawley  Quier,  president  of 
The  Reading  Eagle  Co.,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  home  by  illness.  I 


Uniontown,  Pa.,  Sept  17- 
Publication  of  the  UnionUm 
Morning  Herald  and  Ecenwj 
Standard  was  resumed  yester 
day  after  a  three-week  prinkn 
strike. 

The  typographical  union  mem¬ 
bers  walked  out  Aug.  24  after 
a  breakdown  of  negotiations. 

The  settlement  was  made  on 
a  basis  of  10  cents  per  hour  im 
crease  in  wages,  and  pay  for  lii 
holidays,  hitherto  unpaid. 

The  increase  brought  the  hour 
ly  day  rate  to  $1.30,  that  for 
night  work  to  $1.37. 

■ 

St.  Louis  Route 
Plan  Discussed 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  20 — Publish^ 
representatives  of  three  St.  Louii 
newspapers  are  presenting  to  the 
adult  carrier  organization  here 
tonight  a  plan  for  acquisition  of 
their  routes,  through  a  contrsct 
to  purchase  and  bill  of  sale,  m 
the  basis  of  $5  per  daily  sub¬ 
scriber  and  $5  per  Sunday  cus¬ 
tomer. 

The  $5  basis  was  proposed  by 
the  carriers’  union  and  has  be« 
agreed  to  by  the  publishers.  H 
the  carriers  accept  the  plan  to 
be  offered  them  tonight.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  cost  the 
newspapers  ^,225,000  in  the  ag¬ 
gregate. 

The  agreement  to  purcBise 
the  routes  was  the  basis  on 
which  the  22-day  strike  was  »t- 
tled  on  Sept.  5.  At  that  time 
the  publishers  agreed  to  pur 
chase  the  carriers  routes’  ^ 
to  recognize  their  union  as  bar 
gaining  agent  for  them  as  em¬ 
ployes.  The  publishers  propose 
to  purchase  the  routes  ffirough  a 
jointly-owned  corporation. 

Meanwhile,  18  non-union  ^ 
riers  have  petitioned  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  for 
a  rehearing  to  reverse  a  previous 
NLRB  decision  designating  thw 
as  employes,  rather  than  as  in¬ 
dependent  contractors. 


Strike  Threatens 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  20 — 
The  53-year-old  Newport  (R.  I.) 
Daily  Herald  faced  voluntary 
liquidation,  as  majority  stock¬ 
holders  called  a  wecial  cor¬ 
porate  meeting  for  ^pt  25,  de¬ 
termined  to  recommend  such  a 
move  to  counteract  a  printers’ 
strike  which  began  Sept  9. 

Speaking  for  majority  inter¬ 
ests,  Milton  S.  Brandt,  general 
manager,  said  demands  of  em¬ 
ployes  will  not  be  met  because 
they  are  “un-American  in  prin- 
aiple.” 

Union  printers,  members  of 
Local  295,  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  failed  to  report 
for  work  after  the  management 
had  discharged  an  elderly  woman 
compositor  on  the  grounds  that 
her  competency  did  not  measure 
up  to  shop  standards. 

The  union  members  demanded 
that  the  woman  be  rehired  at 
an  increased  salary,  insisted  on 
a  closed  shop  contract  and  stip¬ 
ulated  that  the  union  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  name  the  shop  fore¬ 
man  out  of  their  own  group,  the 
management  said. 

The  present  wage  scale  of  $1 
per  hour  was  not  disputed,  nor 
was  there  any  other  subject  of 
controversy. 


to  Close  Daily 

Mr.  Brandt  said:  “If  labor  is 
permitted  to  dictate  who  shall 
or  shall  not  be  hired,  and  if 
management  cannot  set  its  own 
standard  of  competency,  then  it 
is  high  time  for  management  to 
refuse  a  vehicle  for  employ¬ 
ment. 

“It  would  have  been  a  simple 
matter  for  us  to  go  out  and  hire 
non-union  printers  because  we 
never  have  had  a  contract  with 
any  union.” 


Keith  Joins  ARF 

Appointment  of  Michael  Keith 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  was  announced  this 
week  by  Managing  Director 
A.  W.  Lehman.  For  the  past 
three  years  Keith  has  been  with 
the  War  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  first  in  the  Office  of  the 
Quartermaster  General  and  more 
recently  as  Consultant  Econo¬ 
mist,  G-4,  General  Staff.  Before 
joining  the  War  Department,  he 
was  assistant  director  of  market 
research  for  Vick  Chemical  Co.’s 
New  Products  Division  and  di¬ 
rector  of  market  research  for 
Willmark  Research  Corp. 
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Group  of  Dailies  Moves 
7o  Create  Ad  Network 


CHICAGO,  Sept.  1&— Executives 
I  '^metropolitan  newspapers 
I  Jiiuded  a  three-day  meeting 
kSftSy  at  the  Edgewater 
'  ^  Hotel,  at  which  they  re- 
,  a  report  of  Marion  Har- 
Associates.  New  York 
I  S-irch  organization,  on  the 
,  .Sty  of  a  national  network 
I  of  advertising  m  such 

approval  still  to 
^  from  one  or  two  newspa- 
25*  it  was  decided  that  the 
^  diould  support  the  plan 
in  the  committee  s  re- 
goit  for  the  creation  of  a  na- 
^.1  newspaper  group  and  the 
yicemry  sales  organization  to 
aplemeat  it.  according  to  a 
(atement  issued  at  the  close  of 
•be  meeting. 

“This  proposal  contemplates  a 
jumber  of  interlocking  newspa- 
pg  groups  composed  of  news- 
pipers  of  various  sizes  in  ail  sec- 
SoM  of  the  country,  preserving 
tbe  flexibility  and  other  advan- 
aiee  of  the  newspaper  me¬ 
dium.”  it  was  stated.  No  fur¬ 
ther  details  of  organization  were 
giren. 

Several  sub-committees  were 
mmed  to  complete  details  im- 
nediately  for  the  proposed  na- 
aonil  newspaper  group.  An¬ 
other  meeting  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  be  held  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  it  was  announced. 

Study  Begun  in  '44 
The  Harper  organization  was 
commissioned  a  year  ago  to  work 
wifli  a  committee  of  newspaper 
executives  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  all  phases  of  national 
newspaper  advertising.  At  this 
week's  meeting,  a  five-hour 
presentation  was  made  by  Har¬ 
per.  covering  a  wide  range  of 
statistical  data  on  newspaper 
arculations  and  other  advertis- 
nf  and  marketing  factors  on  a 
nationwide  basis. 

The  report  “was  received  en- 
thniiaatically  by  the  executives 
preeent.  who  agreed  that  it 
would  be  of  major  importance  in 
resolving  marketing  and  news¬ 
paper  advertising  problems,”  ac- 
wding  to  the  statement  re- 

To  Join  Gillette 

John  W.  Barndollor,  field 
secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  since  1940, 
h«i  resigned  to  accept  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  position  in  a  sales  and 
odvertisiag  capacity  with  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor.  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton. 

First  associated  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  in  1933,  he  left  for  a  four- 
year  period  in  1936  to  serve  as 
notional  odvertising  manager 
the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle, 

Mr.  Bomdollar  will  take  over 
Ws  new  duties  early  in  No¬ 
vember. 


leased  following  adjournment  of 
the  executive  sessions.  “One 
section  of  the  Harper  study  con¬ 
clusively  demonstrated  newspa¬ 
pers,  properly  used,  to  be  the 
most  effective  and  conomical  na¬ 
tional  advertising  medium.” 

Newspapers,  including  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  represented  at 
the  meeting  were: 

Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore 
Sun,  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Chicago  Tribune,  Colum- 
(O.)  Dispatch,  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal  and  Times;  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  In¬ 
dianapolis  News,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Minneapolis  Star  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Tribune,  New  York 
News,  New  York  Times,  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  Washington  Star, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  Detroit 
News,  Kansas  City  Star,  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  News,  and  Provi¬ 
dence  ( R.  I. )  Bulletin. 

Several  other  participating 
newspapers  were  unable  to  have 
representatives  at  the  sessions. 


Those  in  attendance  declined 
to  comment  beyond  the  pre¬ 
pared  release,  although  there 
were  indications  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  progress  made  to 
date  as  of  far-reaching  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  selling  of  newspa¬ 
pers  as  a  national  medium. 

At  the  time  the  Harper  or¬ 
ganization  was  commissioned  to 
make  a  complete  study  of  the 
field,  it  was  reported  that  a  max¬ 
imum  of  $50,000  would  be  raised 
to  survey  the  scope  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  proposed  new.spaper 
network  for  group  selling  of 
black  and  white  advertising 
space  daily  and  Sunday. 

Purposes  of  the  study,  it  was 
understood,  were,  among  other 
things,  to  (1)  prepare  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  advertising  accounts  to 
find  out  what  newspapers  in 
what  cities  should  join  as  a 
group;  (2)  furnish  newspapers 
with  statistics  to  aid  in  develop¬ 
ing  sale  of  space  and  to  furnish 
result  stories  for  all  news¬ 
papers  to  use:  (3)  answer  the 
question:  Shall  there  be  groups 
within  groups?  (4)  Is  a  pack¬ 
age  of  newspapers  salable?  (5) 
What  is  the  most  economical 
way  for  accounts  to  use  news¬ 
papers?  ( 6 )  Should  discounts 
be  emphasized?  (7)  Why  did 
certain  advertising  accounts 
leave  magazines  and  radio?  (8) 


Gen.  Woinwright  to 
Tell  His  Story  for  KFS 


THE  STORY  of  the  fall  of  the 

Philippines  and  of  the  life  of 
the  men  taken  captive  there  by 
the  Japs,  as  recorded  and  re¬ 
called  by  Gen.  Jonathan  M. 
Wainwright,  has  been  purchased 
for  exclusive  first  serial  rights 
by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

Returning  from  his  captivity 
in  Japan  and  yet  untold  hard¬ 
ships  to  one  of  the  most  storm- 
ily  emotional  receptions  a  re¬ 
turning  hero  has  ever  received 
in  New  York  City,  the  General 
also  encountered  the  most 
monied  competition  for  his 
memoirs  that  any  story  yet  to 
come  out  of  the  war  has  re¬ 
ceived.  Offers  are  reputed  to 
have  run  into  six  figures  with 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  high 
in  the  bidding  and  other  syndi¬ 
cates  making  offers. 

All  first  serial  rights  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  King  Features  under 
the  contract.  First  publication 
will  start  in  newspapers  only,  on 
Sunday  Oct.  7,  and  the  series 
will  run  for  six  weeks. 

Diary  and  Notes 

The  story  will  be  told  in  the 
first  person,  built  partly  from 
Wainwright’s  diary,  which  he 
kept  during  the  period  before 
the  fall  of  Corregidor,  partly 
from  memory  and  partly  from 
notes  he  managed  to  conceal 
from  the  Japs.  His  diary  for  the 
period  before  Corregidor  he 
managed  to  send  out  to  Mrs. 
Wainwright. 

King  Features  got  its  bid  in 
early  by  cable,  but  the  General 
refused  to  make  any  decision 
before  reaching  this  country;  so 
the  period  between  Friday 


morning  and  2  p.m  Saturday 
was  a  tense  one  for  the  bid¬ 
ders,  with  more  than  one  syn¬ 
dicate  manager  and  magazine 
editor  visiting  the  eighth  floor 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  or  con¬ 
sulting  with  Harold  Ober,  Gen. 
Wainwright’s  agent.  The  ver¬ 
dict  in  favor  of  KFS  was  an¬ 
nounced  Saturday  afternoon. 
Book  rights  were  not  included 
and  Wainwright  retains  reprint 
magazine  rights. 

The  General  has  already  gone 
to  work  on  the  story,  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  but  so 
far  he  has  let  slip  only  a  few 
hints  of  its  contents:  He  would 
tell  the  full  story  of  the  fall  of 
the  Phiippines;  he  saw  the  Jap 
treatment  of  prisoners  as  a  de¬ 
liberate  plan  to  assert  American 
inferiority,  he  declared;  the  story 
of  how  the  American  gold  in 
the  Philippines  was  buried  in 
Manila  harbor  and  how  the  Japs 
tried  to  learn  the  location,  will 
be  an  exciting  part  of  his  nar¬ 
rative,  and  doubtless  he  will 
give  details  on  his  captivity  and 
the  hardships  that  caused  him  to 
carry  that  cane. 

Ward  Greene,  KFS  editor  and 
manager,  and  Seymour  Berkson, 
INS  general  manager,  carried 
through  the  negotiations.  “I  be¬ 
lieve  Gen.  Wainwright  will  re¬ 
veal  history  that  has  never  been 
told,”  Greene  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Wainwright,  he  said,  had  con¬ 
ferred  with  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  received  clearance  to 
write  freely  what  he  wished, 
subject  to  review  but  not  cen¬ 
sorship. 
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How  long  before  a  newspaper 
group  can  expect  results?  (9) 
Total  cost  to  the  group?  (10) 
How  are  costs  to  be  prorated? 

Members  of  the  group  inter¬ 
ested  in  forming  a  streamlin^ 
national  newspaper  network, 
plan  to  complete  final  organiza¬ 
tion  arrangements  within  the 
next  six  weeks,  E&P  was  told. 
The  group  idea  will  not  conflict 
with  existing  selling  structures, 
it  was  stated,  nor  does  the  group 
minimize  to  any  degree  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  to  publishers. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  group 
to  help  newspapers  generally  to 
sell  more  national  advertising, 
by  offering  a  sales  pattern  that 
will  give  greatest  possible  cov¬ 
erage  per  market  at  lowest  line 
rate.  There  is  no  thought  of  lim¬ 
iting  the  number  of  newspaper 
networks  which  may  be  devel¬ 
oped  as  interlocking  regional 
groups,  it  was  stated. 

■ 

Publishers  Service  Co. 
Denies  FTC  Charges 

Washington,  Sept.  19 — Pub¬ 
lishers  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  which  conducts  puz¬ 
zle  contests  through  newspapers, 
has  denied  the  assertion  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
the  company  has  engaged  in  un¬ 
fair  and  deceptive  acts  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  answer  denies  allegations 
of  the  complaint  that  there  is  no 
indication  in  the  company’s 
newspaper  advertisement  of  the 
contest,  that  such  advertisements 
do  not  appear  concurrently  in 
other  newspapers.  It  denies  that 
the  representations  made  are 
misleading  or  deceptive  as  to 
prizes  being  awarded  and  says 
that  instead  of  soliciting  from 
contestants  letters  commenda¬ 
tory  of  the  contest  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  it 
solicits  criticisms  from  such  per¬ 
sons. 

A  hearing  date  will  be  fixed. 

■ 

Hugh  Bailie  Lunches 
With  Gen.  MacArthiur 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  had  luncheon  a 
few  days  ago  with  General  Doug¬ 
las  MacArthur,  at  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Yokohama. 

TTie  news  service  head  recent¬ 
ly  went  to  Japan  to  take  a  part 
in  reporting  its  occupation  and 
to  make  a  survey  of  news-gath¬ 
ering  and  transmission  facilities 
in  the  Orient. 

He  wrote  in  a  dispatch  this 
week  that  the  General’s  sup¬ 
pression  of  Domei  news  agency 
and  two  Japanese  newspapers  is 
a  token  of  his  increasing  stern¬ 
ness  toward  the  Japanese. 

■ 

ABC  Meets  Oct.  19 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  will  confine  its  annual 
membership  corporate  meeting 
to  one  day  at  the  Stevens  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Oct.  19.  There  will  be 
a  meeting  of  directors  Oct.  18 
to  be  followed  on  Friday  by  divi¬ 
sional  meetings,  beginning  at 
9:30  am.,  to  nominate  directors. 
The  general  session  will  be  held 
'at  11  a.m.  for  the  annual  report 
of  the  president  and  election  of 
directors. 
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Air  Travel  Ads  Boom 
As  Restrictions  Go 


By  Janice  S.  Weingarten 


WITH  the  reduction  of  the  four 
former  air  priority  classes  to 
a  single  priority  on  Sept.  15, 
with  complete  removal  of  pri¬ 
orities  due  Oct.  15  and  with  a 
"go  ahead”  order  from  the  Of- 
&ce  of  Defense  Transportation, 
the  airlines  have  begun  to  shift 
to  large-scale,  aggressive  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns. 
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Domestic  airline  offices  have 
already  been  swamped  with 
civilian  requests  for  plane  seats 
with  reservations  being  made  as 
far  in  advance  as  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas.  The  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  has  certified  addi¬ 
tional  competition  between  va¬ 
rious  key  cities  and  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  railroads  are  going 
to  be  highly  competitive  as  well. 

Anticipating  removal  of  pri¬ 
orities,  United  Air  Lines,  one  of 
the  largest  advertisers  in  the 
transportation  field,  had  in  news¬ 
paper  offices  an  advertisement 
captioned,  “Good  News  for 
Travelers,”  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  people  could  now 
make  reservations  without  the 
threat  of  being  “bumped.” 

Then  United  'came  out  with  a 
thousand-line  ad  in  newspapers 
over  the  country  headlined,  “Air 
Fares  Have  Really  Come  Down.” 
This  ad  showed  that  while  air 
fares  have  dropped  from  15c  to 
4Vic  a  mile  over  a  period  of 
years,  plane  speeds  have  jumped 
from  90  to  300  miles  an  hour 
projected  for  1946. 

Harold  Crary,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic  for  United,  said : 
“The  response  to  the  advertise¬ 
ments  was  outstanding.  The  one 
featuring  the  elimination  of 
priorities,  for  instance,  devel¬ 
oped  406  telephone  calls  in  one 
hour  at  the  Chicago  reservations, 
office.” 

Mr.  Crary  said  his  firm  would 
Increase  its  advertising  appropri¬ 
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ation  for  1946,  particularly  for 
newspapers  and  magazines.  The 
copy  theme  will  not  only  stress 
United,  he  explained,  but  will 
lend  its  weight  to  the  industry 
generally  in  making  the  public 
conscious  that  the  "age  of  flight” 
is  here. 

Airlines  generally  have  clipped 
their  fares  24%  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  and  air  fares  are  now  lower 
than  some  rail-pullman  fares. 
Several  airline  executives  have 
indicated  that  a  big  advertising 
campaign  will  be  forthcoming, 
on  this  basis,  to  capture  the 
business  of  summer  vacation 
travelers.  Even  in  prewar  this 
business  was  a  large  source  of 
revenue  to  airlines  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  soar  to  new  heights  by 
next  year. 

Other  airlines  quick  to  take 
up  the  “space  available  for  civi¬ 
lians”  theme  and  to  report  the 
War  Department’s  announcement 
that  all  air  travel  priorities  would 
end  Oct.  15,  were  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Air  Lines,  who  came  out 
with  newspaper  ads  in  22  papers; 
Chicago  St  Southern  Airlines 
covering  14  major  newspapers; 
and  the  American  Airlines  Sys¬ 
tem. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  reports 
that  both  the  Air  Transport  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Association  of 
American  Railroads  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  expand  their  advertising 
campaigns,  with  increasing  em¬ 
phasis  on  hard-hitting  competi¬ 
tive  copy  angles. 

Airline  executives  told  E&P 
that  another  development  would 
probably  be  the  substantial  ad¬ 
vertising  of  air  cargo,  which 
will  be  a  major  promotion  of 
the  airlines  as  a  result  of  prog¬ 
ress  during  the  war. 

Still  another  possibility  sug¬ 
gested  was  the  development  of 
an  air  transport  shopping  serv¬ 
ice  developed  to  the  extent 
where  regular  shopping  tours 
would  be  held  and  a  daily  sched¬ 
ule  announced  to  the  public  via 
newspapers.  Airline  executives 
declined  to  elaborate  on  the  ex¬ 
pansive  possibilities  of  such  a 
venture  though  considerable 
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thought  has  been  given  to  the 
plan  in  various  quarters. 

In  addition  to  this,  four  major 
airlines  have  promised  10  hour 
service  from  coast  to  coast  and 
11  hour  service  between  New 
York  and  London. 


Runs  Color  Ad 

The  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News 
recently  published  a  four-color, 
fullpage  ad,  reproducing  the 
service  men’s  discharge  button 
with  the  message:  “To  Wearers 
of  this  Button — Thanks!”  The 
ad  was  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Baking  Co. 


Bendix  Breaks 
New  Appliance 
Promotion 

Bendix  Home  Appliance  Dpi. 
sion  placed  large-space  ini» 
tions  in  approximately  100 
papers  throughout  the  countn 
this  week  to  announce  that  i 
model  of  the  new  Bendix  AntiJ 
matic  Home  Laundry  machim 
can  now  be  inspected  at  anr  w 
8,000  Bendix  dealers. 

The  ad,  which  broke  Sundar 
and  Monday,  bore  a  txddtn. 
caption,  “Only  30  Days  after 
V-J  Day  and  Bendix  Heat 
Laundry  Is  Here.”  With  no  ea- 
phasis  on  immediate  sales,  con 
invited  the  public  to  come  in  aal 
see  the  new  washing  machlae 
and  also  detailed  the  complete 
reconversion  of  the  lUmii^ 
Home  Appliance  Division  to 
peacetime  production.  Ruthratf 
&  Ryan,  Chicago,  handles  the 
account. 

The  insertion  is  the  beginnl^ 
of  a  “healthy  national  cam¬ 
paign,”  it  was  reported,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  will  be  announced 
later.  A  large  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram  is  indicated. 

Many  department  stores  and 
dealers  scheduled  special  tiedi 
ads  to  supplement  the  natlooal 
insertion. 

First  deliveries  of  Bendix 
washing  machine,  to  retail  for 
$169.50,  will  begin  within  60  to 
90  days,  the  company  announces 
Production  of  the  washers  when 
the  assembly  line  is  rolling  fall 
is  estimated  at  600,000  units  an¬ 
nually.  It  is  expected  that  thii 
rate  will  be  reached  around 
Jan.  1. 


C^mpai^Jtd  and  .^^ccounb 


By  Betty  Feezel 


Elsie  In  Newspapers 

ELSIE,  the  Borden  cow,  is  now 
putting  in  an  appearance  in 
newspaper  ads  on  behalf  of 
Borden  Co.’s  Homogenized  Milk. 
Pictured  with  a  celebrity  who 
has  appeared  on  the  Borden 
radio  show  she  is  responsible 
for  timely  comments  on  the 
milk  product.  The  ads,  which 
measure  100  lines  and  follow 
the  editorial  picture  and  cap¬ 
tion  technique,  first  appeared 
last  month.  They  will  continue 
once  a  week  for  the  rest  of  the 
year.  All  New  York  City  dailies 
are  on  the  schedule  as  are  about 
40  suburban  dailies.  The  agency 
is  Young  &  Rubicam. 

After  the  War 

A  GOOD  WILL  campaign  is 
being  inaugurated  in  New 
York  City  newspapers  by  the 
Brass  Rail  restaurants.  Copy 
written  in  informal,  humorous 
style  emphasizes  the  good  serv¬ 
ice  offered  by  Brass  Rail  wait¬ 
ers,  and  the  good  food  from 
Brass  Rail  kitchens,  and  issues 
a  subtle  invitation  to  “come  in 
and  see  for  yourself.”  The  first 
ad  which  appeared  this  week 
takes  the  tack  that  “now  that 
the  shooting’s  over  folks  will 


be  thumbing  through  that  little 
black  book  wherein  they  hr 
scribed  the  names  of  all  lad 
sundry  who  took  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  ’a  wir 
on.’  ”  The  Brass  Rail’s  conelr 
sion:  “If  you  happened  to  be 
among  the  unfortunate  few  that 
might  have  a  bone  to  pick  . .  • 
tell  you  what  .  .  .  come  in  and 
yell  back  at  one  of  our  waiten 
Then  let’s  all  settle  down  to  re 
tasting  the  sweetness  of  peace. 
The  ads  measure  250  lines  m 
will  run  every  two  weeks.  Tne 
Blackstone  Advertising  Agency. 
New  York,  prepared  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

In  Supplements 
BRUNER-RI’TTER,  New  Yort, 
engaged  in  war  work  tor 
last  four  years  but  now  hack  to 
turning  out  consumer  productA 
will  release  early  next  month  a 
campaign  on  its  Bretton  waten 
bands.  On  schedule  are  59  new 
paper  supplements  in  56  citw 
and  also  16  national  magazii^ 
The  newspaper  ads  measure  w 
lines  and  will  appear  onU* 
average  of  once  a  month,  b^' 
ning  Oct.  7.  B.  D.  lola  Co.,  New 
York,  is  the  agency. 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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UNTITLED 

John  C!iaie,  Neto  Orleans  Item. 


IN  THE  SADDLE 

S.  J.  Ray,  Kansas  City  Star. 


HE  ASKED  FOR  IT 

Elmer  Messner.  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Titnes-UnioH. 


Domei,  Two  Jap  Dailies 
Closed  by  MacArthur 

By  S.  J.  Monchak 

\TXI1D  by  “dissemination  of  particularly  Domei,  to  assume 
news  disturbing  to  the  public  that  Japan  enjoyed  equal  status 
tnnquility,”  by  Japan’s  Domei  with  other  nations  in  its  dealings 
Nw!  Agency  and  by  Asahi  and  with  American  occupation 
the  English-language  Nippon  forces. 

Tima.  General  Douglas  MacAr-  So  far  none  of  Domei’s  editors 
thar  this  week  put  a  strong  curb  have  been  dismissed,  but  its  for- 
on  the  first  and  suspended  both  eign  offices  are  out  of  business, 
newspapers  for  violating  his  It  was  not  revealed  how  long 
press  directives.  the  suspension  of  the  agency’s 

Both  papers  were  scheduled  foreign  bureaus  would  be  con- 
» resume  publication  as  Editor  tinned. 

I  Publisher  went  to  press  Thurs-  Asahi  First  Suspension 

iijr,  but  there  was  no  indication 


First  Japanese  newspaper  to 


suspensions  had  been  the  brunt  of  Gen.  MacAr- 

winded.  thur’s  displeasure  was  Asahi, 

J.?* ®  evidently  worn  Qjjg  of  japan’s  most  influential 
thin,  Gen.  MacArthur  on  Sept,  organs. 

15  ordered  Domei  s  suspension  jt  ^as  suspended  for  48  hours 
«t  permitted  it  to  reopen  18  beginning  Sept.  18  for  printing 
®  sternly  rebuk-  "cautiously  inflammable  head- 

^  .  lines’’  as  well  as  specific  articles 

Domwi  Uses  OWl  Material  contrary  to  Allied  policy. 

Domei  has  been  foremost  In  The  following  day  the  Nippon 
propaganda  stories  of  American  Times,  considered  to  be  a  mouth- 
Imitalities’’  toward  Japanese  piece  of  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Lilians.  Ministry,  was  ordered  closed  for 

Henceforth,  Gen.  MacArthur  24  hours  for  failure  to  submit 
decreed,  Domei  must  use  for  its  certain  copy  for  censorship  prior 
foreign  service  only  what  it  re-  to  publication, 
wives  from  the  U.  S.  Office  of  'The  Times  is  published  in  the 
War  Information  and  its  local  former  plant  of  the  Japan  Ad- 
oews  will  be  subjected  to  strict  vertiser  and  was  called  the 
American  censorship.  Japan  Times  before  the  war. 

Presumably,  according  to  one  A  civil-censorship  detachment 
oorre^ndent,  the  censorship  of  the  American  counter-intelli- 
*ill  be  applied  also  to  local  news  gence  office,  under  Colonel  Don- 
Mthered  by  Japanese  newspa-  aid  Hoover,  has  formulated  a 
strict  censorship  code  for  the 
Domei's  editors  were  re-  Japanese  press  and  radio. 

®mded  sharply  that  Japan  was  The  code,  which  is  expected 
Xwleated  nation  and  that  Domei  to  be  released  over  the  week- 
•ould  take  its  orders  from  the  end,  will  tell  in  black  and  white 
'laying  authorities  without  the  rules  under  which  Japanese 
w  and  “buts.”  Gen.  MacAr-  publications  may  handle  news 
jw  has  been  displeased  at  the  or  comment  on  it. 

■Wflency  of  the  Japanese  press.  Violations  of  the  code  will  be 
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Mthered  by  Japanese  newspa- 
pen. 

Domei's  editors  were  re- 
®Med  sharply  that  Japan  was 


punished  by  jail  terms  for  Jap¬ 
anese  editors. 

Hoover  plans  to  send  censor¬ 
ship  teams  into  all  the  principal 
Japanese  cities  as  soon  as  per¬ 
sonnel  is  available.  His  division 
chief  is  Lt.  Comdr.  William  H. 
Ryan,  former  city  editor  of  the 
New  York  American,  now  the 
Journal- American. 

Meanwhile,  the  Japanese  press 
— prodded  by  Gen.  MacArthur — 
began  telling  the  stories  of  Jap¬ 
anese  atrocities  and  said  the 
leaders  must  be  held  responsible 
for  the  excesses  of  the  common 
soldiers.  One  newspaper,  Yomi- 
uri  Hochi,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
attack  the  Japanese  government 
as  showing  no  democratic  ten¬ 
dencies. 

Shanghai  Paper  Closed 

From  Shanghai  came  word 
this  week  that  the  Chinese  gov¬ 
ernment  also  was  clearing  up  its 
press  situation.  Dispatches  re¬ 
ported  that  the  British-owned 
Shanghai  Times,  only  English- 
language  newspaper  in  Shang¬ 
hai,  was  closed  by  the  Chinese 
Ministry  of  Publicity  Sept.  18. 

The  Ministry  said  it  had  been 
operated  by  the  Japanese  and 
had  conducted  anti-Allied  pro¬ 
paganda  before  and  during  the 
Japanese  occupation.  Chinese 
officials  sealed  the  press  room. 

The  owner,  A.  Nottingham,  is 
seeking  the  aid  of  the  British 
consul  in  an  effort  to  resume 
publication.  On  Sept.  16  the 
Times  expanded  from  two  to 
four  pages  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  it  was  changing  to 
British  management. 

The  suspension  leaves  Shang¬ 
hai  with  four  Russian,  one 
French,  two  Japanese  and  a 
score  of  Chinese-language  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Associated  Press  reported 
that  sealing  of  other  newspapers 
is  expected  as  H.  S.  and  Chinese 
officials  continue  their  investiga¬ 
tion  into  Shanghai’s  collabora¬ 
tionist  network. 


Warner  Quits  PRO 

Washington.  Sept.  19 — CoL 
Albert  F.  Warner,  chief  of  the 
War  Department's  press  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  bureau  of  public 
relations,  has  been  honorably 
discharged  from  military  ser¬ 
vice  and  will  return  to  the 
radio  industry  as  chief  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System's 
news  department. 

The  Chinese  government  was 
having  its  difficulties  this  week, 
according  to  a  United  Press  re¬ 
port  Sept.  15.  A  Chungking  dis¬ 
patch  said  four  more  Chungking 
magazines  had  joined  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  censorship 
launched  by  16  other  publishers. 

The  group  officially  Informed 
the  Ministry  of  Information  and 
other  interested  offkiials  that 
they  will  not  submit  their  maga¬ 
zines  to  censors. 

Other  world  press  news  devel¬ 
opments  this  week  included: 

The  Polish  government’s 
granting  of  clearance  for  im¬ 
mediate  entry  into  Poland  of  13 
additional  American  press  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Withdrawal  by  the  Allied  Con¬ 
trol  Commission  in  Budapest  of 
a  grant  of  blanket  authority 
for  entry  into  Hungary  of  all 
correspondents  accredited  to  the 
Allied  forces.  They  must  now 
get  clearance  in  advance  from 
the  ACC  on  the  same  basis 
as  correspondents  not  accredited 
to  the  Allied  forces. 

The  Bulgarian  Press  Director’s 
announcement  that  all  censor¬ 
ship  of  press  dispatches  from 
Bulgaria  for  the  U.  S.  and  Brit¬ 
ain  has  been  abolished. 

The  Bolivian  government’s 
lifting  of  all  forms  of  censor¬ 
ship  operative  as  a  result  of  the 
war. 
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And  Candy,  Too! 


By  Chctrl^  H.  Carson 

Director  of  Advertiaing,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Timea  &  World  Newa 

COKES  AND  CONES!  .  .  .  Not  all  of  the  many  millions  of  dollars 
for  postwar  products  are  going  to  be  spent  for  refrigerators  and 
television  sets!  It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  the  confectionery  busi¬ 
ness'  The  boys  and  girls  returning  from  overseas  are  coming  back 
with  sweet  teeth  and  sweeter  palates. 

Just  before  the  crackup  in  the  Pacific,  so  great  had  the  demand 
for  ice  cream  become,  tiiat  the  Navy  put  into  operation  11  “ice 
cream  barges”  .  .  .  complete  ships  plying  the  routes  and  doing 
nothing  but  making  ice  cream  .  .  .  later  to  be  delivered  over 
destroyer  sides  and  at  lonely  island  outposts.  Each  barge  was 
capable  of  making  10  gallons  of  ice  cream  every  seven  minutes! 

Both  Army  and  Navy  say  service  people,  at  war's  end,  were 
consuming  twice  as  much  ice  cream  as  when  civilians  .  .  .  have 
come  to  expect  it  as  a  staple  in  their  menus!  Question  is  ..  .  who’s 
going  to  sell? 

Super  Market  Merchandiser  looks  for  the  super  to  get  its  share 
.  .  .  many  putting  in  fountains  .  .  .  but  bulk  sales  looming  large! 
The  magazine  cites  the  experience  of  Coca  Cola  (could  be  Pepsi 
or  others)  ...  to  show  that  bulk  sales  are  the  coming  thing! 
From  1920  to  1940  the  number  of  fountains  handing  out  “cokes” 
remained  at  about  90,000!  But  retail  outlets  such  as  groceries  .  .  . 
handling  the  “take-home-six-bottles”  container,  rose  from  224,000 
to  a  million! 

It’s  going  to  be  “high,  wide  and  handsome”  with  everyone  sell¬ 
ing  ice  cream,  says  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers.  It  will  be  handled  by  super 
markets  .  .  .  grocery  stores  .  .  .  door  to  door  delivery  .  .  ,  fountains 
.  .  .  frosted  food  processors  .  .  .  the  milkman  in  the  early  morning! 
The  lesson  for  us;  see  who  sells  .  .  .  his  profit  is  enough  to  adver¬ 
tise  .  .  .  his  competition  will  make  it  imperative! 

0  0  0 

.  .  .  RUM  AND  .  .  .  Whether  “cokes”  or  other  bottled  drinks,  this 
industry  is  well  established  and  advertises!  Coca  Cola  for  1945 
is  pending  $12  million!  Sales  of  bottled  carbonated  beverages  are 
today  about  26%  higher  than  prewar,  according  to  a  survey  by 
the  National  Bottlers  Gazette.  Of  672  manufacturers  reporting, 
only  176  showed  lower  sales  volume! 

TTiere  are  120,000  fountains  operating  in  this  country!  These 
break  down  into  40,000  in  drug  stores  .  .  .  40,000  in  confectionery 
stores  .  .  .  15,000  in  restaurants  .  .  .  2,000  in  variety  stores  .  .  . 
5,000  in  strictly  ice  cream  stores  .  .  .  400  in  department  stores  and 

17,000  in  small  stores  and  refreshment  stands! 

•  •  • 

MONEY  IN  IT!  .  .  .  And  don’t  believe  these  small  places  if  they 
say  they  don’t  make  enough  to  advertise!  Profits  are  tremen¬ 
dous!  We  in  the  newspaper  field  have  been  letting  them  get  away 
with  it,  because  we  have  felt  the  unit  of  sale  was  so  small!  L^ook 
at  this: 

Although  prices  of  ingredients  vary,  one  druggist  in  a  fairly 
large  city  recently  reported  that  the  cost  of  a  chocolate  malted 
milk,  selling  at  20c,  was  this:  1  ounce  chocolate  syrup,  ,008c; 
6  ounces  of  milk,  .019c:  1  ounce  malted  milk  powder,  .017c;  and 
2  scoops  of  ice  cream,  .054c!  This  makes  a  total  cost  of  .098  for  a 
20c  piece  of  goods! 

Think  there  is  any  profit  in  selling  lemonade?  The  lemon 
industry  eulvertises  this!  Buy  a  box  of  360  lemons  at  $8  .  .  .  then 
simple  syrup  for  360  lemonades  costs  you  $3.30  .  .  .  put  in  the  ice 
costing  $1  and  even  add  the  cost  of  the  loater,  10c!  That  makes  a 
total  cost  to  you  of  $12.40!  With  your  total  return  on  360  on  these 
drinks  at  $36  (selling  at  10c,  but  many  getting  15c)  .  .  .  you  have 
a  total  profit  on  every  box  of  $23.60!  Not  bad. 

0  0  0 

AND  MILK  TOO!  .  .  .  Gone  is  the  day  when  milk  was  sold  only 
by  that  guy  who  woke  you  up  too  early  in  the  morning. 
Every  one  of  the  120,000  fountains  and  others  are  selling  milk!  The 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  reports  something  is  also  hap¬ 
pening  in  milk  sales  through  stores!  Between  1930  and  1941,  sales 
in  Chicago  stores  alone  went  up  from  less  than  25%  to  around  50% 
of  total  sales  .  .  .  New  York  stores  rose  from  30%  to  50% ! 


WHEN  going  after  this  confectionery  business,  don't  ioign 
the  sweet  tooth!  Says  'Forbes'  magazine  •  •  >  in  1K( 
America's  sweet  tooth  chewed  up  2V4  billion  pounds  .  ,  2| 
pounds  per  person!  They  spent  $650  million  for  it,  with  yon 
Uncle  alone  sending  $200  million  to  the  boys  and  girls  iightiaf 
for  him!  This  business  last  year  did  the  following  for  othw 
allied  lines:  Used  nearly  100,000  acres  of  beets  .  .  .  SSOJKg 
acres  of  com  products  ...  10  million  dozens  of  eggs  , 
quarter  million  pounds  of  peanuts  .  .  .  dairy  products  egnira. 
lent  to  400.000  quarts  of  milk!  Brother,  this  isn't  peanuts! 

Stores  have  a  good  point  in  advertising  milk!  It’s  in  th*  fid 
that  riboflavin,  an  important  vitamin,  is  destroyed  whu  the 
milkman  leaves  it  exposed  to  sunlight  on  the  stoop!  Reports  tht 
Nutrition  Foundation:  when  a  quart  bottle  of  milk  is  exposed  to 
mid-morning  spring  sunshine  for  one  hour  .  .  .  the  destruction  d 
the  vital  vitamin  ranges  from  26  to  36%  ...  in  two  houn  from 
54  to  68% !  So  why  not  get  all  the  milk  you  pay  for  .  .  .  by  buyiM 
from  stores  who  tell  you  of  these  things? 

Another  good  selling  point!  The  National  Dairy  Council  report 
that  the  life  expectancy  of  the  people  of  the  various  countria  it 
closely  associated  with  the  consumption  of  milk  and  other  dsiry 
products!  New  Zealanders  have  a  life  expectancy  of  65.5  you, 
and  on  the  average  consume  the  equivalent  of  553  quarts  of  mill 
a  year!  The  life  expectancy  in  the  United  States  is  62.8  ytart  ni 
we  consume  the  equivalent  of  370  quarts  oi  milk  per  capita  a  yeu 
In  Italy  .  .  .  with  the  consumption  of  only  107  quarts,  the  life 
expectancy  is  only  53.8  years  .  .  .  Chile  with  a  consumption  of  btt 
68  quarts  .  .  .  expectancy  41.2  years! 

0  0  0 

REMEMBER,  TOO!  .  .  .  Your  druggist  .  .  .  cigar  store  ...  con 
fectionery  .  .  .  has  been  selling  other  things  when  he  couldo; 
sell  what  he  was  licensed  for!  Now  he  is  going  in  for  many  rtizg 
he  found  good  profit  in  during  the  war! 

Dawson  Sparrier,  in  the  American  Druggist,  predicted  the 
probably  5,000  retail  druggists  would  sell  radios  and  other  hour 
hold  appliances  after  the  war!  He  said  that  if  they  do  sell  them 
they  should  know  what  they  are  doing!  You  too  can  help  ha 
merchandise  his  wares!  Sparrier  gives  you  this:  “A  druggist  doe 
not  sell  many  items  that  have  to  be  sold  on  the  installment  plan, 
because  he  is  a  personal  friend  to  most  of  his  customers!  When 
necessary  to  repossess  a  radio  or  any  appliance  sold  on  time,  tht 
friendly  druggist  is  in  a  very  awkward  position!  ” 

You  can  help  your  “friendly  druggist”  out  of  his  “awkward 
position”  ...  by  keeping  up  with  the  procession  yourself  . . 
being  able  to  tell  him  how  to  merchandise  his  ivares  .  .  .  tliroufh 
newspaper  advertising! 


Doctors'  Group 
Offers  Ad  Mats 

Chicago,  Sept.  17 — More  than 
150  daily  newspapers  and  twice 
that  number  of  weeklies  have 
already  responded  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Physicians  Committee’s 
offer  of  five  free  mats  of  spe¬ 
cially-prepared  ads  dealing  with 
the  Wagner  -  Murray  -  Dingell 
health  insurance  bills  now  be¬ 
fore  Congress. 

The  Committee  has  also  cir¬ 
cularized  all  state  and  county 
medical  societies,  urging  them 
to  sponsor  this  information  cam¬ 
paign  through  paid  advertising 
space  in  their  local  newspapers. 
The  offer  was  also  directed  to 
every  daily  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  to  weekly 
papers  through  their  state  press 
associations. 

The  ads,  which  present  the 
case  against  “political  medi¬ 
cine,”  are  offered  either  in  full- 
page  size,  or  in  five  columns  by 
200  lines.  They  urge  the  public 
to  decide  whether  it  favors  the 
recommendations  of  the  Wag- 


ner-Murray-Dingell  bills,  which 
propose  to  raise  annually  by 
taxation,  approximately  eifht 
billion  dollars.  Of  this  sum  in 
amount  estimated  at  $3,152,000. 
000  is  to  be  allocated  to  provide 
medical,  dental  and  hospital 
care  by  the  federal  government 

The  ads  have  been  prepared 
so  they  can  be  run  under  local 
sponsorship,  either  by  a  medW 
society,  hospital  group,  dentists, 
pharmacists,  or  by  other  busi¬ 
ness,  civic  or  professional 
groups. 

“A  precedent  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  a  campaign  such  as 
this,”  stated  the  Comoiittee 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago 
“In  a  recent  similar  effort,  nmn 
than  250  newspapers  published 
full-page  advertisements  on  thu 
subject.” 


Eastern  Ad  Manager 

Paul  Hassett,  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun  advertising 
ment  since  September  1942.  » 
now  eastern  advertising 
ager  with  headquarters  in  N*" 
York. 
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enthusiastic  custonier 


Bity  rictory  Stantps  from  your  newspapir  boy 


Muitipiy  the  whoie-souied  enthusiasm  of 
this  youngster  approximateiy  four  mii- 
iion*  times.  Give  due  consideration  to 
a  bonk  deposit  siip  of  $4,526,361,000.* 
That  shouid  provide  o  rough  idea  of  the 
potentioi  purchasing  power  of  Phiiodei- 
phio,  third  city  of  the  U.  S.  and  one  of 
the  nation's  ieading  markets. 

important  feature  of  this  city,  aside 
from  its  size  and  popuiation,  is  the  high 
proportion  of  home  ownership  and  the 
accompanying  desires  for  a  wide  va¬ 
riety  of  articies  that  make  the  home 
comfortabie  and  attractive.  The  pur- 

*fkllad<l«hla  ud  Iti  tradiat  arta. 


chases  of  kitchen  equipment  oione, 
mechanical  and  electrical,  in  1941  ex¬ 
ceeded  $20,000,000.*  Present  needs 
and  wants  of  Philadelphia  home  owners 
will  increase  this  to  sizable  proportions 
when  the  merchandise  is  available 
again.  The  money  is  being  earmarked 
now  for  these  future  purchases. 

Reach  these  people  with  the  story  of 
your  products  and  you'll  need  more 
colored  pins  for  the  sales  map.  It  is 
surprisingly  easy  to  do,  for  here  is  a 
large  city  where  4  out  of  5  of  its  families 
daily  read  one  newspaper. 


That  newspaper  is  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin.  It  goes  home  in  this 
city  of  homes.  It  is  used  regularly  as 
a  shopping  guide  when  the  family  is 
deciding  on  individual  and  collective 
purchases.  It  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  600,000,  the  largest  evening  cir¬ 
culation  in  America. 

In  Philadelphia- 
nearly  everybody 
reads  The  Bulletin 
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Barnes  of  PWB 
Gets  Highest 
Civilian  Medal 

Russell  Barnes,  on  leave  to  the 
Office  of  War  Information  from 
the  Detroit  News,  where  he  was 
foreign  news  commentator.  Is 
the  first  civilian  in  OWI  to  win 
the  War  Department’s  Excep¬ 
tional  Civilian  Service  Emblem, 
for  his  outstanding  work  as  chief 
of  the  Psvchological  Warfare 
Branch.  Allied  Force  Headquar¬ 
ters  (Mediterranean),  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  New  York  Sept.  18. 
The  award  is  the  highest  military 
decoration  for  which  a  civilian  Is 
eligible. 

As  chief  of  PWB  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  since  January,  1944, 
Mr.  Barnes,  as  a  civilian,  had 
the  unique  position  of  sitting  in 
the  highest  military  councils  of 
AFHQ  and  commanding  nearly 
2.000  American,  British  and 
French  army  men  and  civilians, 
the  group  which  carried  on  psy¬ 
chological  warfare  against  the 
enemy  in  North  Africa,  Italy, 
the  Balkans  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  Allied  invasion  of 
southern  France  on  Aug.  15, 
1944. 

Under  Barnes'  direction  the 
Allied  psychological  warfare 
teams  operated  a  dozen  radio 
stations  including  those  in  Al¬ 
giers.  Tunis,  Naples,  Rome  and 
Florence:  dropped  nearly  three 
billion  leaflets  to  enemy  civil¬ 
ians  and  soldiers:  maintained 
five  mobile  information  units; 
operated  five  combat  propaganda 
teams  on  the  American  5th  Army 
and  British  8th  Army  fronts  in 
Italy  and  with  American  and 
French  troops  in  southern 
France:  published  all  Italian 
newspapers  from  one  end  of  the 
boot  to  the  other;  and  printed 
and  distributed  nearly  10  million 
publications  in  six  languages. 

An  important  part  of  Barnes’ 
work  was  direction  of  the  United 
Nations  News  Service,  used  as 
a  basis  for  psychological  war¬ 
fare  in  leaflets,  booklets,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio  broadcasts.  'The 
daily  file  reached  as  high  as 
35,000  words. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Barnes  was  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Huntington  (Ind.) 
Press  before  moving  to  the  De¬ 
troit  News.  He  joined  OWI’s 
Overseas  Branch  Nov.  2,  1942 
and  was  sent  to  head  the  OWI 
office  in  Cairo  early  in  1943.  He 
remained  there  until  his  transfer 
to  head  PWB  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

■ 

Harrisburg  Paper 
Grants  Raises 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  17 — 
Seventy  employes  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot  have  received  wage 
boosts  totaling  approximately 
$12,000  as  a  result  of  a  contract 
renewal  between  the  company 
and  the  Harrisburg  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  agreement,  which  will  be 
in  effect  until  July  1,  1946,  pro¬ 
vides  for  weekly  raises  of  $4 
for  editorial  and  $3  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  staffs. 
The  increases  are  retroactive  to 
Jan.  1.  1945. 
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WILLIE  and  JOE  By  Mauldin 


“Good  haovons.  Barton — this  man 
woB  a  Public  Relations  ofiicar  for 
soma  of  tha  most  famous  gan- 
arals.  Isn't  THAT  racommenda- 
tion  enough  for  a  job?"  reads  tha 
caption  on  this  Bill  Mauldin 
cartoon.  Bruce  Barton,  president 
of  Batten.  Barton.  Durstina  & 
Osborn.  Inc..  New  York.  said.  yes. 
ha  guessed  tha  cartoon  Barton 
was  supposed  to  be  he.  And  how 
did  he  get  into  tha  picture?  That 
charges  up  to  CoL  Egbert  White 
(sea  Egbert  in  cartoon)  formerly 
on  Stars  and  Stripes,  now  BBDO 
account  executive  •» 

Gannett  Papers 
Buy  New  Plane 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17 — A 
new  airplane  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers — 
this  a  Lockheed  Lodestar — is 
back  in  the  sky  after  four  war¬ 
time  years. 

The  new  plane,  bigger  and 
more  powerful  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  replaces  the  Lockheed 
Model  12  that  was  turned  over 
to  the  Army  at  the  government’s 
request  in  1940. 

With  room  for  12  passengers 
besides  the  pilot  and  co-pilot, 
the  new  plane  is  to  be  used  for 
executives  and  personnel  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  entire  group 
of  Gannett  Newspapers 
s 

Newsmen  Interview 
Hero's  Wife  in  Air 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Wainwright 
wanted  to  fly  from  her  home 
near  Syracuse  to  her  husband 
in  Washington  and  reporters 
wanted  to  interview  Mrs.  Wain¬ 
wright  on  her  way  to  the  hero 
general.  So  American  Airlines 
arranged  an  aerial  interview — 
one  of  Ibe  first  of  its  kind — ^by 
reserving  a  section  of  the  plane 
for  reporters  and  picking  up 
New  York  news  men,  flying 
them  to  Syracuse,  then  back 
with  Mrs.  Wainwright  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  newsmen  to  Washington. 

Among  those  attending  this 
aerial  press  conference  were 
Don  Schneider,  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald-Journal:  Virginia  Clemmer, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Lucy 
Greenbaum,  New  York  Times; 
Gordon  Schindel,  New  York 
Journal-American;  Charlie  Well- 
ner.  Associated  Press;  Dick 
Lewis,  International  News  Serv- 
vice;  Joe  Grennidge,  United 
Press 


Bank  Uses 
Personal  Appeal 
In  Ad  Series 

The  days  of  “stuffed  shirt” 
bank  advertising  are  on  their 
way  out,  in  the  opinion  of  exec¬ 
utives  in  the  field.  Past  months 
have  seen  expression  of  this 
trend  in  newspaper  campaigns 
that  have  set  out  to  sell  bank 
services  with  everyday  common 
sense  language  and  a  minimum 
of  high-sounding  technical  data. 

Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  sixth 
largest  bank  in  the  country, 
with  69  branches  in  greater  New 
York,  is  one  of  those  that  have 
taken  this  new  direction.  It  uses 
all  metropolitan  newspapers  and 
several  local  or  neighborhood 
papers  to  advertise  the  various 
bank  services. 

About  eight  months  ago  the 
bank’s  advertising  executives,  in 
an  attempt  to  get  away  from 
the  ordinary,  put  their  heads 
together  with  McCann-Erickson, 
theh"  advertising  agency,  and  re¬ 
developed  the  advertising  ap¬ 
proach. 

“You"  Attitude 

The  “you”  attitude  featuring 
the  personal  problem  is  em¬ 
ployed.  Actual  situations  are 
dramatized  in  photographs,  head¬ 
lines  pointed  up  the  “moral” 
of  a  situation,  while  a  brief  text 
followed  suggesting  the  logical 
action  for  the  reader  to  take. 

To  encourage  the  prospective 
customer  further,  a  coupon  at 


send  me  full  information  ^ 
a  Special  Checking  Accounr* 
whatever  service  is  bsini  .i 
fered.  This  complete  foiw 
through  is  a  relatively  ntwitrt 
nique  in  bank  advertisini 
Not  all  of  the  bank's  adi^ 
ceive  this  handling,  of  cou» 
In  cases  where  the  service  uS 
suited  to  a  picture-drana 
nique,  a  lively  headline  is  tk. 
starting  gun  that  helps  to  m 
the  copy  read. 


Both  the  bank  and  the  adTe^ 
tising  agency  report  “very  atb 
factory”  comment  on  its  ». 
vamp^  campaign. 


■ 

R&R  Veterans 
Feted  at  Luncheon 

Chicago,  Sept  n-lhim 
members  of  the  Ruthiaull  ( 
Ryan  Chicago  organizattoo,  lU 
of  whom  have  been  with  the 
company  for  five  years  or  loot¬ 
er,  met  with  F.  B.  Ryan,  pwji- 
dent,  and  E.  J.  Grady,  executivt 
vicepresident  from  New  Yoit, 
at  a  luncheon  here  last  week. 

Host  was  Paul  E.  Watson  of 
Chicago,  executive  vdeepresident 
and  western  manager. 


O.  K.  Now  ' 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Sept.  17— The 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  holds 
a  record  that  would  utound 
Ripley.  It  published  the  same 
error  4,383  times.  For  12  yein 
a  consolidation  date  appeared  in 
error  in  the  masthe^  until 
Sunday  Editor  Cary  RobertioB 
discovered  it. 


(Tftc  ?  State 

_  3  )  ) 

(File  Columbia  UtCforb 

(f»en  ni  ,  jndJY 

REPRESENTED  RT  THE  BRANHAM  COMPAN* 


FLORENCE,  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Of  th«  familits  in  towns  of 
mm  I  i\J  500  or  more  population  (1940 
Census)  in  Florence  County  read  THE  STATE 
and/or  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD. 

Florence,  S.  C.,  county  seat  of  Florence  County,  is 
of  towns  in  tho  Columbio.  S.  C.,  troding  oroo  whom 
of  THE  STATE  and  THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD  cirenkitioa  b 
conterod  in  towns  of  500  or  moro  population. 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  far  Septembor  2S,  IH* 


Ottroit  N*ws  Sfoff  photos  made  in 
Detroit  area  plants  August  79,  1945 


j-ggt—U.  s.  Robber  Company 


Factors  that  Made  Detroit  World's 
Greatest  Center  for  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Now  Setting  Pace  for  Peace 


Ulemilc— Stainleu  Ware  of  America 


Already  automobiles,  tires,  refrigerators, 
■  radios,  household  utensils  and  many  other 
products  are  rolling  off  production  lines  of  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  Detroit  area  which  a  few  weeks  ago 
were  devoted  entirely  to  war.  Soon  peacetime 
products  will  begin  to  flow  from  hundreds  of 
other  factories  here. 

When  will  Detroit’s  reconversion  task  be 
completed?  When  will  civilian  production  really 
begin  to  boom?  The  answers  to  those  ques¬ 
tions  are  provided  by  replies  to  questionnaires 
recently  sent  by  the  Detroit  Committee  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Development  to  every  plant  and  business 
employing  more  than  eight  people  in  the  three 
counties  (Wayne,  Macomb  and  Oakland)  com¬ 
prising  most  of  the  Detroit  Industrial  Area: 

Of  7,930  replies,  those  from  7,689  concerns 
(including  all  automobile,  truck  and  accessory 
plants)  stated  that  reconversion  would  take  less 
than  three  months,  with  an  average  of  about  six 
weeks!  And  these  7,689  firms  employ  upwards 
of  500,000  people  in  the  Detroit  areal 

Yes,  Detroit’s  industrial  know-how  is  solving, 
rapidly,  its  reconversion  problems  just  as  it 
solved  so  many  of  the  Nation’s  war  problems. 
And  manufacturing  facilities  here  plus  the 
greatest  pent-up  demand  for  peacetime  products 
in  all  history  point  to  a  new  era  of  prosperity 
such  as  Detroit  has  never  known. 

.  Watch  Detroit  —  and  remember  The  Detroit 
News,  its  HOME  newspaper,  will  take  your  sales 
message  into  63.8%  of  all  city-zone  homes  tak¬ 
ing  any  newspaper  regularly. 


Hifcigerotow  Nash-Kelvinotor  Corp. 


Radios — International  Detrola  Co. 


The  Detroit  News 


THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

W49ekdsy  CtrsTwIattoa* 
Suday  CirealMtoB,  477,711 


Dam  A.  Carroll,  ilS  S.  Stnd  Test  17  J.  S.  Luis,  TrUsuss  Totaer,  Chioage  11 
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Beacon  Journal 
Rouses  Civic 
Spirit  in  Akron 

Akron,  O.,  S€pt.  17 — The  Ak¬ 
ron  Beacon  Journal  has  aroused 
this  city  into  a  fighting  mood 
about  its  future  and  has  played 
the  major  role  in  concrete  steps 
to  make  that  future  prosperous. 

Lynn  H.  Holcomb,  its  new 
managing  editor,  discovered  that 
everyone  agreed  Akron  stood 
at  the  crossroads  with  the  war’s 
end,  but  that  no  one  was  doing 
anything  aibout  it. 

The  rubber  capital  of  the 
world  faced  possible  decentral¬ 
ization  of  its  chief  industry, 
labor  strife,  lack  of  civic  im¬ 
provements.  spirit  and  pride, 
unless  someone  organized  a  har¬ 
mony  team. 

Remembering  how  Akron 
proved  its  detractors  wrong  be¬ 
fore  the  war  when  they  called 
it  a  “ghost  town,”  the  Beacon 
Journal  went  to  work  to  build 
civic  spirit  and  to  harness  some 
of  the  forces  which  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  city's  future. 

Confer  with  Leaders 

Holcomb  and  James  S.  Jack- 
son,  associate  editor,  held  con¬ 
ferences  for  several  months 
with  labor  and  management  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  civic  leaders, 
plugging  harmony  and  a  United 
Akron  organization. 

Climax  came  when  the  news¬ 
paper  ran  a  Page  1  editorial 
headlined  “Which  Road,  Akron?” 

An  overline  carried  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  “Let’s  Get  Organized.” 

The  editorial  urged  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  United  Akron  organiza¬ 
tion  whose  members  would  be 
leaders  in  all  of  the  city’s  civic, 
professional,  management,  labor, 
business  and  service  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  ground  work  having  been 
laid  the  group  sprang  into  being 
over  night  with  every  major 
segment  of  the  Rubber  City’s  GueSSGCl  V-J  Day 
population  represented.  Boston,  Sept.  17— John  E 

Visualized  by  the  leaders  of  Roberts,  publisher  of  the  Hud- 
the  United  Akron  group  are  jon  (Mass.)  "  “ 


Daily  Names 
3  Executives 

Appointment  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  news  staff  to  execu¬ 
tive  positions  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Jackson  McCoy, 
editor  and  general  manager  of 
the  Waterloo  (la.)  Courier. 

F.  Eugene  Thorne,  Jr.,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  to 
succeed  Burton  T.  Burritt,  who 
died  Aug.  25. 

David  T.  Dentan  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-created  po¬ 
sition  of  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Kenneth  Murphy  will  succeed 
Thorne  as  city  editor. 


Utica  Ball  Team 
Wins  Gannett  Trophy 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  17— The 
Gannett  Newspapers’  Trophy, 
gold  loving  cup  symbolic  of  the 
Eastern  League  baseball  cham¬ 
pionship.  “came  home”  last 
week. 

Brain  child  of  Len  Wilbur, 
sports  editor  of  the  local  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  the  Dailv  Press 
and  Observer-Dispatch,  the  tro¬ 
phy  was  presented  by  Wilbur  to 
Eddie  Sawyer,  manager  of  the 
champion  Utica  Blue  Sox. 

The  presentation  was  made  at 
a  dinner  honoring  the  team  with 
J.  David  Hogue,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Utica  newspapiers.  as 
host. 

First  awarded  last  year,  the 
trophy  was  held  during  the  past 
season  by  the  Hartford  Laurels. 
Winning  the  trophy  three  times 
by  any  team  will  mean  perma¬ 
nent  possession. 

Utica  sports  fans  were  expect¬ 
ing  a  Page  1  banner  when  the 
local  team  won.  the  Daily  Press 
surprised  them  by  making  it  a 
color  job  —  vs  hite  on  blue.  TTie 
reverse  plate  was  made  by  the 
photo-engraving  department  well 
in -advance. 


Lucille  M.  Hale,  teacher,  uses  “The  Story  of  the 
Atom”  in  the  instruction  of  general  science  pupils  st 
Harrison  High  School. 


Chicago's  Harrison  High  School  finds  NEA's 
sketch-and-story  feature,  ‘‘The  Story  of  the 
Atom,”  an  aid  in  teaching  science  graphically. 
This  series,  running  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
has  received  praise  from  several  members  of  the 
school  teaching  staff. 

Louis  F.  Brook,  principal  at  Harrison,  has 
instructed  all  his  teachers  to  utilize  the  cartoons 
about  the  atom.  Harry  Twining,  head  of  the 
chemistry  department,  said:  ‘‘The  study  of  the 
atom  is  part  of  the  curriculum  of  chemistry.  The 
Daily  News  series  is  making  the  study  of  the  atom 
much  easier.”  John  McClellan,  head  of  the  physics 
department,  also  praised  the  strip  as  a  teaching 
aid. 

NEA  is  pleased  that  one  of  its  many  features 
is  playing  such  an  important  part  in  the  study  of 
this  great  new  scientific  development.  All  NEA 
Full  Service  clients  have  received  the  atom  fea¬ 
ture,  and  many  of  them  have  been  working  in 
close  co-operation  with  local  schools  to  bring  this 
important  study  into  the  classrooms. 


News  -  Enterprise 
and  vicepresident  of  the  Mass¬ 
achusetts  Press  Association  as 
well  as  co-originator  of  the 
Roberts-Stromberg  Rating  Sys¬ 
tem  for  new^apers,  predicted 
the  Jap  surrender  to  the  day,  his 
wife  disclosed.  Roberts,  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Army  Air  Forces,  is 
now  stationed  in  New  Zealand. 


Public  Relations 
Executive 


widely  known  public  rela¬ 
tions  executive,  presently  with 
large  corporation.  Is  available. 
Has  unusually  fine  newspaper 
background  and  experience. 
Well  educated.  World  traveled. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  tech¬ 
niques  of  preparing  annual  re¬ 
ports.  news  releases,  speeches, 
opinion  studies,  and  stock¬ 
holder  surveys. 

Has  worked  closely  with  top 
mamtgement  in  formulating 
public  relations  policies.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  No. 
2340,  Editor  Si  Publisher. 


Washington,  Sept  17  —  The 
aggregate  quantity  of  wood  pulp 
imrorted  from  overseas  ^nce 
V-E  Day  through  Aug.  31  was 
114,366  short  tons,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  has  an¬ 
nounced. 


NawYoric  NEA  Service,  Inc.  ciavtioffi 


It 
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THIS  IS  THE  SONG  NEW  YORK  CITY  SANG . . . 

wten  deprived  of  their  papers  due  to  the  deiiverymen's  strike! 


But-WHAT  DID  THEY  MISS  MOST? 


The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  set  out  to  get  the  answer  to 
that  question  and  came  back  with  some 
interesting  figures.  The  strike  began 
on  July  1.  On  July  3  and  5  Fact  Find¬ 
ers  Associates,  Inc.,  conducted  a  cross- 
section  survey  for  ANPA  by  asking  316 
people,  ^^What  do  you  miss  most  of 
what  you  usually  get  from  your  news¬ 
paper?” 

At  the  top  of  the  list  was  EDITORIALS, 
with  sports,  war  news  and  general  news 
taking  the  next  three  places. 

On  July  11  and  12  another  sample  of 
about  the  same  size  was  made.  These 
people  had  been  without  their  news¬ 
papers  for  almost  two  weeks. 


Still  leading  the  list — and  by  an  even 
higher  percentage — was  editorials  but 
by  this  time  general  news  came  second, 
with  columns  and  comics  in  third  and 
fourth  places. 

What  is  true  of  readership  in  New  York 
is  true  in  Washington  . .  .  the  city  where 
alert  government  officials.  Congressmen 
and  businessmen  look  to  editorials  for 
public  reactions  and  interpretations  on 
issues  of  the  day. 

And  in  Washington  it  is  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  that  is  hailed  by  newspaper¬ 
men  and  the  public  alike  for  its  kc«n, 
virgorous  editorials.  That’s  why  The 
Washington  Post  is  Washington’s  most 
quoted  newspaper. 


EUGENE  MEYER  •  EDITOR  AND  PUBUSHER 


Otborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  A  Co.  *  Geo.  D.  Clotes  Inc.  (PaciBe  Coast)  *  Metropolitan  Snndav  Newspapers 
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N.  Y.  Store  Hails 
48  States  in 
Birthday  Ads 


MOBILIANS  HAPPY",  said  a 
headline  in  the  Mobile  ( Ala.  • 
Register  when  it  was  announced 
in  Washington  that  War  Time 
i  would  probably  be  abolished 

A  jlilrJ  Sept.  30.  The  Mobilians  quoted 
at  half-column  length  will  be 
u  |jr||H\  an  unhappy  lot  when  they  dis- 
'  cover  that  clocks  will  be  moved 

_  hack,  not  forward.  Here’s  what 

-  some  of  them  told  the  Register. 

“Now,  my  husband  and  I  will 

-  have  a  little  more  daylight  to 

enjoy  when  our  jobs  are  through 

— -  for  the  day." 

.......  mean  another  hour  of 

—  Ashing  for  me.  I’m  for  the  old 

time  100%.’’ 

From  a  policeman :  "The  more 
daylight,  .  .  .  the  less  are  our 
troubles.  People  just  don’t 
seem  to  get  into  so  much  dilli- 
_  .  __  ...  cutty  when  the  sun  is  out.” 

Service  Men  View  ■ 

PaaAK/vII  f^rrmo  ADVERTISERS  priding  them- 

Chonty  r  ootnall  Lrome 

PHii.jtDEi.fHiA,  Sept.  17 — One  the  news  have  nothing  on  the 
of  the  largest  throngs  ever  as-  seed  and  feed  merchant  in  Jack- 
senvbled  to  witness  a  football  son.  Miss.,  who  is  advertising 
game  between  two  professional  "Atomic  Turnips.” 
teams  gathered  in  the  Mimici-  “’There’s  nothing  explosive 
pal  Stadium  last  Thursday  night  about  them,"  the  merchant  ex- 
to  see  the  Philadelphia  Eagles  plained.  "They  are  what  we 
defeat  the  Green  Bay  Packers,  used  to  call  Japanese  turnips. 
28  to  21.  Eighth  in  a  series  of  and  demand  for  them  under  the 
annual  affairs  staged  under  aus-  old  name  has  been  falling  off." 
pices  of  the  Philadelphia  In-  " 

quirer  Charities.  Inc.,  this  year’s  TOP  PRIZE  for  ingenuity  to 
affair  was  by  far  the  most  sue-  counteract  wartime  shortages 
cesaful  8oes  to  the  Waterbary  (Conn.) 

Spectators  included  21.500  and  Republican. 

service  men.  among  them  4.000  which  carn^this  claMifi^  ad: 

convalescents  from  England  fnr 

General.  Valley  Forge  Memor-  Suitable  for 

ial,  Coatsville  and  the  Philadel- 

Moaral  U/^cmUolc  an/I  frr\m  KltClienS. 


Columbus.  O..  Sept  17^* 
weekly  Service  Letter 

uted  for  the  past  18  monthih. 
Ramon  S.  Cram. 
public  relations 
and  promotion 
director  for  the  ^ 

Columbus  Dig-  |t 

patch,  and  past 
president  of  the  HIIIIIh 

National  News- 
paper  Promo-  HHUb 

t  i  o  n  Associa- 
has 

merged  into  a 
-  section  re- 
port  dealing 
with  every  c,^ 

phase  of  news¬ 
paper  operation,  exceptini  me 
chanical. 

The  first  of  the  monthly 

series,  entitled  "Newspaper  Pro¬ 
cedure,”  appeared  in  Aufuit 
According  to  Mr.  Cram  “New- 
paper  Procedure”  is  the  rault 
of  a  personal  study  of  newipi- 
pers.  both  large  and  small 
Its  predecessor,  the  Serrin 
Letter,  was  instituted  to  main¬ 
tain  contacts  made  durini  hjj 


Home-town  Copy 


presidency  of  the  association. 

Each  of  the  12  sections  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  separate  brochure 
beginning  with  a  four-paft 
letter  dealing  with  subjects  d 
interest  to  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives,  written  in  newilettK 
style. 


[ibouglitliy  . . 

It  Buffalo 

[MEN’S  WEAinfoH 

^apfMNcirs  in  the 
f'  Buffalo  Courier-i'tflUlb; 

U  A  large  chain  store  ploci^ 
/  54%  of  its  space  in  the 
Ft  CoMflervExpress.  The 
^  Inrnett  men’s  store.  <^-^i 

[  Thf 

p^^M*t>lthlhas  store,  10011'.  ' 

^'  THe  ibeal  boys,  and 
^  natloncH  boys,  too,  who 
[  '  Icnow  their  stuff 
L  know  that  in  Buffalo 


Business  Papers  Offer 
Pooled  Data  to  Press 

To  afford  to  dally  newspapers, 
wire  services  and  feature  syndi¬ 
cates  authoritative  Information 
and  comment  on  individual  In¬ 
dustries  and  the  business  com¬ 
munity  in  general  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  standing  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Business 
Paper  Editors  and  their  maga¬ 
zines.  the  organization  has  of¬ 
fered  full  use  of  the  individual 
and  collective  knowledge  of  its 
132-publication  membership. 

Rider  &  Keister.  33  West  42nd 
St,  New  York  City,  will  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  queries 
and  will  conduct  two  surveys  a 
month  among  all  the  member¬ 
ship  for  information  on  a  gen¬ 
eral  economic  question,  among  a 
specialized  group  for  more  spe¬ 
cific  information. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
WANTED 


During  the  first  six  months 
of  1945  The  Sun’s  Toul 
Advertising  volume  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  The  Sun  is  now  in 
its  21st  oons^tivc  yw  of 
advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 


I>.v  1;u-KO  Florida  Evt-nina  newi-paix-r. 
•■Miplioanl  c.m  he  male  or  jemale. 
hut  mui-t  have  good  background  iu 
Clasiifled  field:  ambitioua.  active 
mind;  Icadenihip;  atV*  thorough 
knowlfKlge  of  aelling.  with  ability 
to  train  Bollcitore  by  practical  dem- 
iniatration  rather  than  theory. 
Working  conditions  are  ideal,  with 
full  cooperation  from  management. 
Goml  salary.  Write  immediately  de- 
tiiiled  (iiialiflcations  to  Box  03^8. 
Editor  &  Pttblishcr. 


the  Courier-ExproM 
iteifvars  tha  Goods! 


JL'"  .  kJU|rAlO'(  Olp 

iUNitAV  NUgBWIP 


NEW  YORK 
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The  Looking  Glass 


marked  the  shop  of  the  colonial  mirror 
maker,  who  "tooke  Tinfoyle  on  a  flat 
table,  effac'd  all  folds  and  crevasses,  rub’d 
with  Mercury,  scrap’d  off  the  impure  scum . . 
let  set,  then  work’d  afresh,  slid  stark  clean 
glas  on  the  quickened  foyle,  harden’d  on  hot 
sand,  burnished  with  Brimstone  and 
Buckskin . . .  fabricated  a  crystal!  Mirrour 
that  can  tell  no  falsehood,  reflects 
truthfully  and  faithfully  all  that  comes  befor't. 

Lacking  a  suitable  symbol,  the  modern 
newspaper  might  take  as  its  mark  the 
looking  glass ...  for  like  the  quicksilvered 
speculum,  it  reflects  the  world  and  the 
pageant  of  all  its  peoples,  wars  and  the  ^ 
weather,  shifts 


in  social  systems,  high  A 
society,  sports,  the  strides  of  science ...  M 
images  actions,  happenings,  occurrences  Vh 
in  the  Occident,  Oceania,  or  the  Ozarks,  HA  '^11 
the  day’s  news  in  Nome  or  Nepal ...  3 

mirrors  Main  Street,  the  problems  of  plain  ■ 

folk,  the  city  council,  churches,  celebrations  w|  W 
. . .  envisions  all  events,  catches  the  color  ’ 

and  character  as  well  as  the  circumstance.  W 
And  the  magic  mirrors  of  the  press  may  w 

be  purchased  for  paltry  j»ennies. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Inquirer  is  the  great 
looking  glass  for  more  than  500,000  families  with 
taste  and  wherewithal . . .  mirrors  ideas  for  the  mind, 
smart  merchandise,  oppulent  opportunities  for 
advertisers . . .  and  the  confidence  of  its  readers,  its  potent 
prestige,  is  quickly  reflected  in  profitable  sales. 


i  '  John  Elliott  at  his  Store 

in  Walnut  Street  according  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  December  29, 1768 


A&P  Defense 
Cites  Policy 
Of  Low  Prices 

Danvillb,  Ill..  Sept.  17— The 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
began  today  its  defense  against 
the  federal  government’s  charges 
of  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  by  contending 
that  its  system  of  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  has  brought  "prices  within 
the  reach  of  the  masses." 

The  trial  was  resumed  today 
before  Federal  Judge  Walter  C. 
Lindley  in  Elastern  Illinois  Dis- 
trit  Court  following  a  60-day 
recess,  during  which  defense  at¬ 
torneys  prepared  their  reply  to 
the  government's  charges.  Judge 
Lindley  is  hearing  the  case  with¬ 
out  a  jury. 

Defendants  are  the  New  York 
AtP  corporation,  its  12  subsid¬ 
iaries  and  16  officers,  all  of 
whom  were  named  in  a  criminal 
information  filed  here  in  Feb¬ 
ruary.  1944. 

The  government’s  charges 
were  presented  during  a  three- 
month  term  of  court  earlier  this 
year.  Anti-Trust  Division  attor¬ 
neys  attempted  to  prove  a  con¬ 
spiracy  to  dominate  and  control 
a  substantial  part  of  the  food 
business  of  the  United  States. 

Lower  Prices  Noted 

In  opening  the  defense.  At¬ 
torney  W,  M.  Acton  of  Danville 
told  the  court  that  "as  an  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  ...  a  system  of 
mass  distribution  was  and  is  an 
indispensable  necessity,"  and 
that  A&P’s  business  methods, 
along  with  those  of  competitors, 
have  resulted  “in  the  maximum 
return  to  the  grower  and  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  cheaper  prices  of 
quality  merchandise  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

A&P  attorneys  estimate  that 
the  defense  will  not  require  as 
long  to  present  its  case  as  the 
liovernment  consumed  in  offer¬ 
ing  the  prosecution,  which  re¬ 
quired  61  actual  court-days. 

During  the  government’s  pro¬ 
secution,  many  witnesses  were 
questioned  closely  by  Anti-Trust 
Division  attorneys  regarding  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  obtained 
by  the  food  chain.  Soap  makers, 
jar  manufacturers,  pickle  pack¬ 
ers  and  others  in  the  grocery 
business  testified  that  they  gave 
"advertising  allowances"  to  A&P. 
In  return,  these  witnesses  said, 
they  achieved  wide  distribution 
of  their  products  by  having 
them  “promoted"  through  A&P’s 
hundreds  of  retail  outlets. 

Generally,  according  to  the 
testimony,  these  allowances  were 
about  5%.  Several  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  told  the  court  that  simi¬ 
lar  advertising  allowances  also 
were  made  to  other  firms  which 
purchased  their  products. 

Soap  Producers’  Allowances 

Among  the  larger  allowances 
granted  to  A&P.  as  brought  out 
during  the  trial,  were  those  paid 
by  Lever  Brothers  and  Procter 
&  Gamble,  soap  manufacturers. 

Frank  W.  Gundry.  assistant  to 
the  A&P  chain’s  purchasing  vice- 
president,  testified  that  $300,058 
was  allowed  the  A&P  by  Lever 
Brothers  during  the  period  from 
April  1,  1940.  to  March  31,  1941. 


MOM  mu. 

riUirnf  i/Ml 


ISS  DOT  ZO? 

When  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  in  the  heart  oi  the  "Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Dutch"  country,  heard  that 
a  local  boy,  Sgt.  Jack  Achinal,  had 
given  a  blood  transfusion  to  Jap 
Premier  Tojo,  this  cartoon  re¬ 
sulted.  Drawn  by  Cartoonist  Bud 
Tamblyn,  the  sketch  is  entitled 
“Blood  Will  Tell!"  For  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  "Tsimlich  Gude"  means 
“Pretty  Good." 

Gundry  also  stated  that  Procter 
&  Gamble  granted  A&P  more 
than  $100, OM  in  each  of  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1941.  He 
testified  that  large  soap  com¬ 
panies  granted  the  same  allow¬ 
ances  to  all  firms. 

Emphasis  was  placed  by  the 
prosecutors  on  the  number  of 
A&P  stores  operating  “in  the 
red,”  which  the  government  al¬ 
leges  was  purposely  allowed  to 
force  competitors  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  defense  answered  by 
reading  from  A&P  records  of  the 
closing  of  stores  which  continu¬ 
ally  operated  at  a  loss. 

In  a  brief  filed,  the  food  chain 
said  the  government’s  suit  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  A&P  is 
“too  efficient  and  its  prices  and 
profits  are  too  low  to  suit  the 
government.”  The  suit,  A&P  at¬ 
torneys  contended,  “boils  down 
to  the  proposition  that  it  ( the 
government)  does  not  like  this 
method  of  doing  business.” 

A&P’s  proportion  of  the  total 
retail  food  business  in  the 
United  States  during  1944  was 
7%.  having  decreased  from 
11.6^  in  1933.  the  defense  said. 
A&P  attorneys  also  contend  that 
the  share  of  total  business  en¬ 
joyed  by  independent  stores  has 
grown  from  61.7'??:  in  1933  to 
70.4%  in  1944. 


Wisconsin  Newsmen 
Cover  'Imported'  Bake 

Newspaper  men  from  all  over 
Wisconsin  got  a  real  treat.  New 
England  style,  recently  when  the 
annual  picnic  of  the  Milwaukee 
Press  Club  took  the  form  of  a 
clambake.  Host  was  Charles 
“Uncle  Charley”  I.  Wesley,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Wesley  Steel  Treat¬ 
ing  Co. 

Imported  for  the  occasion,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  Middle 
West,  it  is  believed,  were  30 
bushels  of  clams  from  Rhode 
Island.  500  lobsters  from  Maine. 
12  barrels  of  seaweed  from  New 
England's  coast,  200  pounds  of 
whitefish  from  Lake  Superior 
and  chickens,  corn  and  potatoes 
from  the  local  area.  A.  J.  Boule. 
veteran  clambake  master  of 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt..  was  brourt- 
in  to  assist.  ^ 

A  special  newspaper  pUnt 
up  by  the  press  group  tunw 
out  SIX  editions  during  S 
covering  events  as  they  w 
pened.  ^ 

■ 

New  Press  Club 

Organization  of  a  Southwest, 
ern  Michigan  Press  club  wu 
effected  at  a  meeting  heW  re 
cently  in  St.  Joseph,  at  whick 
Russell  Landstrom.  Associated 
Press  war  correspondent,  vh 
principal  speaker.  Named  oo  i 
committee  to  work  out  plans  fv 
the  club  are  Harry  l^itel*j 
Dowagiac  Daily  Newt;  L.  Ro^ 
White,  Benton  Harbor  New- 
Palladium,  and  Herman  Schib- 
ma.  Grand  Haven  Daily  Tribaae 


KioHiiiK  1  a| 

I*,::,  ami  Ils  ,  S 

...hi.  oombUMHl  Ir.uk*  Art*a  of  m 
a7r>.<il)0,  an*  huildiiiK  lor  the  ■ 
luture.  New  homes.  m’W  ■ 
(aiiiih.  new  lmlu^trleh,  new.  H 
lim-r  retail  outlets.  H 

Growth,  iht*  past  5  H 
years,  has  amaz-  H 

iiuf.  Imk'Xes  point  to  H 

ifyEXABKANA 


MAP-HAPPY 


with  tke 

OHIO  SELECT  UST  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

G*t  mcrchandisabi*  coverage  in  58  of  Ohio's 
88  counties  .  .  .  the  billion«dollar  market  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  49  dailies  of  The  Ohio  Select  List. 

Each  of  these  dailies  is  a  real  sphere  of 
influence,  shopping  guide  of  loyal  subscribers 
who  give  it  cover-to-cover  readership  accorded 
only  a  home  paper. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of  backing  up  the  local 
dealer  with  advertising  in  the  local  daily. 

WRITE  FOR  MARKET  DATA  BOOK 

on  the  49  markets  covered  by  newspapers  of 
The  Ohio  Select  List.  Available  without  charge 
to  advertisers  and  agencies. 

JOHN  W.  CULLEN  COMPANY 

Publishers'  Representative 


CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND 


NEW  YORK 
COLUMBUS 


EDITOR  &  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  Saptambar  22, 


For  /he  mos/  disinterested  and  meri/orious  public  serv¬ 
ice  rendered  by  any  American  newspaper  during  the  year 
1944."  Pulitzer  Medal  Award  to  The  De/roif  Free  Press. 
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(S>he  Prttoit 

JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUBLISHER 
••A  DYNAMIC  PAPER  SERVING  DYNAMIC 


•JACK  VAN  COEVERINO 
Wild-Lif*  Editor 


Michigan’s  11,000  lakes,  3,000  miles  ol 
rivers  and  2,000  miles  of  Great  Lakes  coast¬ 
line  are  the  "beat”  of  Jack  Van  Coevering. 


Armed  with  only  a  camera  Jack  will  sit  patiently 
for  hours  in  some  one  of  Iosco  County’s  thickets  to 
snap  an  elusive  cardinal  or  an  odd  colored  chicka¬ 
dee,  just  for  "copy”.  Clad  in  waders  he’ll  splash 
into  the  famous  Au  Sable  River  to  flick  a  fly  at  a 
wily  rainbow.  Or,  up  on  Saginaw’s  bayous  on  a  grey 
October  morning,  you  may  find  him  laden  with  decoys 
to  lure  a  mallard’s  flight  across  the  dawn.  Then,  when 
two  hundred  thousand  red  clad  deer  hunters  begin  the 
annual  trek  north  to  Michigan’s  woods,  all  eager  for 
a  "mighty  buck”.  Jack  will  be  there  to  get  the  story. 


To  Michigan’s  sportsmen  and  women  (and  they 
are  legion).  Jack  Van  Coevering  has  become  com¬ 
panion,  friend  and  authority  on  the  Great  Outdoors, 
through  his  "Woods  and  Waters”  column  in  The 
Detroit  Free  Press.  But  Jack  is  more  than  an  author¬ 
ity  on  wild  life.  In  his  writing  soul  is  all  ol  the 
mysticism  of  the  poet.  For,  in  a  paragraph  he  can 
picture  the  unfolding  of  a  trillium  or  describe  a 
meadow  lark’s  song,  with  the  artistry  and  imagery  of 
a  Wordsworth. 


Yes,  Jack  Van  Coevering  is  Wild- Life  Editor  of 
The  Free  Press,  one  of  a  staff  who  makes  this  news¬ 
paper  best-read,  best-liked,  most-wanted  in  the  area. 


Disabled  Vet'i 
Story  Brings 
Flood  of  Gifts 


Stratton  Urges 
Spread  of  U.  S. 

News  Principles 

Lloyd  Stratton,  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  AP  World  Service, 
told  the  Overseas  Press  Club  at 
luncheon  in  New  York  Wednes¬ 
day  of  progress  being  made  in 
spreading  the  principles  of  Am¬ 
erican  news  reporting  through¬ 
out  the  world  for  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  information  everywhere. 

Speaking  of  all  American 
news  agencies.  Mr.  Stratton 
stated  that  “it  is  our  job  from 
here  on  to  see  that  the  people  of 
the  world  learn  what  happens  in 
other  countries.  We  should  move 
in  as  the  troops  move  out.” 

Emphasizing  reciprocity  in 
news,  he  said  he  is  interested 
in  the  exchange  of  news.  “It  is 
not  a  one-way  ride.  We  must  let 
the  newspapers  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  know  that  they  can  secure 
the  type  of  news  furnished  by 
American  organizations  and  that 
we  also  want  to  secure  from 
them  more  of  the  news  from 

their  country.”  .  .  r»  • 

Italy  Takes  U.  S.  News  Commission  ReVlSeS 

He  reported  that  in  Italy  75  Washington  Star  Order 
newspapers  representing  9%  of  Chicago,  Sept.  18— A  revised 
the  circulation  are  now  receiv-  directive  order  was  issued  here 
ing  an  American  news  report  this  week  by  the  Daily  Newspa- 
direct.  This  IS  a  situation  that  ngj.  Commission  in  reconsider- 
never  existed  wheri  a  national  jug  the  granting  of  maintenance 
news  monopoly  obtained.  In  membership  to  the  Washing- 
France,  he  every  daily  ton  Newspaper  Guild  in  a  dis- 

newspaper  subscribes  to  an  pute  with  the  Washington 
American  news  agency.  They  (jj  q)  star. 
are  receiving  more  world  news  new  directive  takes  into 

Amer-  consideration  the  Star’s  argu- 
can  cratribution  is  80%  more  ment  that  in  view  of  the  recent 

^h2r  amendment  to  the  guild’s  consti- 

otoer  single  source.  Its  what  tution.  the  granting  of  main- 
they  want  and  what  they  can  tenance  of  membership  under 
rlf 1  the  conditions  existing  would 
Denmark,  contravene  the  established  poli- 
Finland,  Ainerican  gigs  of  the  National  War  Labor 
repres^tation  ^  Board.  ’The  company  stated  that 
^^^er  than  €ver,  he  sta^.  tjje  guild  has  attempted  through 
sizable  and  healthy  constitutional  amendments  “to 
a^I^^***^*”*^  news  tai^g  away  from  its  members  the 

f  Uncontrolled  right  to  re- 


Jr  Toledo,  O.,  Sept.  Ig-A  («. 

^  Toledo 

^  IKmiT  ®  Carl  WinttW 

^  local  n^n  who  lost  both^ 

•  >  ■'  ^  .  and  a  hand  rescuing  six  buddJ 

^  g  in^^  Luxe^ourg,  ^start^  ^ 

"  *  '*  ^**!^  made^for  his  wife  and  tw^^ 

a  “home  with  a  fence  ar^'J 

STARS  AND  STRIPES  MEN  DECORATED  ^"?he  d“ay*after  the  story  i|>. 

Three  members  oi  the  Stars  and  Stripes  stoli  are  shown  just  after  peared,  two  women  sent  sni£ 
thev  received  medals  in  Italy  lor  "outstanding  service"  with  the  sums  of  money  to  the  Blade  uk- 

....  *  .«  ■ _ _  _  T  ..iA  AwwA*  \na  that  it  hex  iica^  Ia  .i._A 


**ExpeMt 
tor  other 


papers 


W.  H.  Watt 
General  Manager 
Upper  Darby  New: 


— papers  from  Saco,  Maine  to 
Sacramento,  Calif.  It  pays  off.  too. 

“We  check  and  re-check,  read  lui 
re-read  scores  of  papers  eieti 
month,  noting  an  angle  here,  i 
make-up  Idea  there  and  othB 
improvements.  Anything  thsh 
good  In  the  nation’s  prees  li 


Ohio’s  Largest  Market 

— Greater  Cleveteed 


Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 

—2*  Adieceet  CeaeMet 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

ArdsMTS,  Pi 


Tide  to  Be  Weekly 

Tide  magazine,  advertising 
news  publication,  will  change 
from  a  semi-monthly  to  a  weekly 
with  its  issue  of  Jan.  4,  1946. 
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seen  retailers  increase  their  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Courant  by  58  per  cent. 


veryrme  New  England  Ap¬ 
ple  Juice  gets  superior  coverage  of  the 
entire  Hartford  area  market  by  con¬ 
sistent  advertising  in  The  Courant. 
Placing  space  through  Harry  M.  Frost 
Co.,  Inc.  and  distributing  through 
Edwards-Golden  Co.,  Inc.,  Veryfine 
rides  the  trend  which  in  six  years  has 
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Dispute  Cases  T?mes  Publishing  Co.);  Aieto  G.  B.  McDonald 

^Juild  Seen  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Inquir  -  Named  Head  of 

w  er  Division  of  Triangle  Pub-  -  1  ' 

Settled  bv  46  Ucations,  Inc  ):  Philadelphia  M  V  gn©CialS 

Record  (Philadelphia  Record 

Chicago,  Sept.  17 — The  Daily  Co.);  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  Gerald  B.  McDonald,  of  Wil- 
Newspaper  Commission  has  de-  (Globe  Democrat  Publishing  liams,  Lawrence  &  Creamer  Co., 
vised  a  procedure  for  the  proc-  Co. ) ;  St.  Louis  Post  -  Dispatch  was  elected  president  of  the 
essing  of  all  cases  involving  the  ( Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. ) ;  San  Newspaper  Representatives  As- 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  in  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  Chron-  sociation  of  New  York  at  the 
which  that  union  has  petitioned  *cle  Daily  News,  Examiner;  organization's 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  Oakland  Post  Enquirer  (San  annual  meeting 
for  decision,  it  was  announced  Francisco  Newspaper  Publish-  Sept.  13.  Mr.  Me- 
this  week  following  a  confer-  ers’  Association  on  behalf  of  the  Donald  succeeds  !  M 
ence  with  WLB  members  in  five  publishers;  one  contract);  Frank  H.  Meek-  V 
Washington.  Toledo  Blade  (Toledo  Blade  er.  of  Osborn,  ^ 

The  view  expressed  by  Chair-  Co.);  Washington  Daily  News  Scolaro.  Meeker  ^ 
man  Taylor  of  WLB  at  the  (Washington  Daily  News  Co.);  &  Co.  . 

Washington  conference  reveals  Wilkes-Barre  Record  &  Times-  Leslie  H. 

the  desire  of  the  board  is  to  dis-  Leader  -  News  ( Wilkes  -  Barre  Brownholtz.  of 
pose  of  pending  dispute  cases  Publishing  Co.);  Associated  O'Mara  &  Orms- 
before  NWLB  by  Jan.  1,  1946.  Press,  United  Press,  Inter-  bee,  Inc.,  was 
Chairman  Deibler  expressed  the  national  News  Service.  elected  vicepres- 

belief  that  the  approximately  45 
pending  cases  can  be  heard  be¬ 
fore  D^.  I. 

The  Commission  is  following 
the  decision  of  WLB,  Aug.  30, 
by  requesting  the  parties  in¬ 
volved  to  enter  further  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  in  efforts  to 
settle  their  differences.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  the  text  of  the  NWLB  ac¬ 
tion  covering  guild  cases  pend¬ 
ing: 

Commission  Statement 

“1.  As  these  cases  were  cer¬ 
tified  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
Executive  Order  No.  9500.  and 
under  that  Executive  Order 
should  be  determined  by  this 
Board,  the  certifications  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  are  accepted. 

"2.  As  these  cases  clearly  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Newspaper  Commission,  they 
are  referred  to  that  Commission. 

"3.  As  the  demands  made  by 
the  Union,  admittedly  involve 
wage  demands  which  could  not 
have  been  allowed  prior  to  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Order  No.  9599  and  there 
has  been  no  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  since  the  Issuance  of  this 
Executive  Order,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  Newspaper 
Commission  refer  these  cases  to 
the  parties  for  further  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  for  a  reasonable 
period,  returning  jurisdiction 
and  setting  a  time  limit  for  the 
collective  bargaining. 

"4.  In  the  event  that  in  any  of 
these  cases  any  issues  are  un¬ 
resolved.  the  Newspaper  Com¬ 
mission  shall  proceed  to  hear 
these  cases  and  make  finding 
and  recommendations  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board  for  its 
decision. 

“5.  In  acting  as  a  panel  of  this 
Board  in  the  determination  of 
unresolved  issues,  the  News¬ 
paper  Commission  has  authority 
to  consolidate  any  of  the  cases 
or  to  refuse  to  do  so  as  it  may 
believe  will  facilitate  the  proper 
consideration  and  determina¬ 
tion.” 

Cases  involved  are: 

Albany  Times~Union  ( Hearst 
Corp. ) ;  Camden  Courier  -  Post, 

( Courier  -  Post  Oo. ) ;  Chicago 
Times  (Chicago  Times.  Inc. h 
Cincinnati  Post  (E.  W.  Scripps 
Co.);  Denver  Post  (Post  Print¬ 
ing  &  Pidslishing  Co.):  Gary 
Post-Tribune  (Gary  Printing  & 

Publishing  Co.,  Ine.);  Hammond 
Times  ( Hammond  Publishing 
Co .  Inc  ) ;  Indianapolis  Star 
(Star  Publishing  Co.);  Indian- 


Josh  Billings  said 
that  a  lot  of  people 
know  a  lot  of  things 
that  ain’t  so. 


McDonald 


There  are  newspa¬ 
pers  that  contend 
that  a  small  circula¬ 
tion  and  a  large  cir¬ 
culation  are  equal  to 
each  other. 


Aci  Meeting 

Wisconsin  Daily  Newspapers 
Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Sept.  24-25,  at  the  Hotel 
Schroeder.  Milwaukee. 


But  nobody  can  sell 
that  kind  of  specious 
reasoning  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  has 
once  felt  the  enor¬ 
mous  pulling  power 
of  the  Times-Herald. 


NO  RECONVERSION 


Fall  River’s  great  textile  plants  turned 
swiftly  to  filling  the  shelves  of  the 
country  with  fine  broadcloths  and  other 
fabrics — our  huge  garment  shops  are 
turning  out  thousands  of  dozens  of 
fine  white  shirts  (we  hope  you  get  one 
soon)  and  other  apparel.  No  retooling 
was  necessary — we  turned  quickly  from 
making  the  goods  of  war  to  filling  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  civilian 
goods. 


Bditor  and  PobUUtr 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C 


228,487 

197.583 

162,247 

101,039 


273  diversified  manufacturing  firms  make  possible  an 
annttal  indtsstrial  payroll  exceeding  $W, 000, 000. 00. 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER.  MASSACHUSEHS 

Represented  Nationally  by.  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

N«w  York  *  MiiUdalpki*  *  Clucaqo  *  Datroif  *  Botton  *  AfUnfa  * 
San  Francisco 


as  of  March  31,  1915 


Natiemal  Represeutativst 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 


IM  TO  til  t  M  r  II  far  SaptawbM^  12,  1441 


at  two  o'clock,  an  aide  picked  up  a  phone. 
"He's  decided— it's  King  Features— let's  go!" 

Wainwright's  own  story,  under  his  byline, 
in  his  own  plain  soldierly  words,  from  the  Jap 
attack  on  the  Philippines  through  the  siege 
of  Corregidor,  the  battle  of  Bataan,  the  sur¬ 
render,  the  Death  March,  the  days  and 
months  of  captivity  by  a  brutal  foe,  until  his 
liberation,  will  be  told  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 
when  King  Features  begins  to  release  it 
throughout  the  world  on  October  seventh  in 
NEWSPAPERS  ONLY. 

It's  exclusive  — it's  first  — it's  Wainwright's 
diary  and  Wainwright's  ineradicable  mem¬ 
ories— and  it  will  appear 
every  day  for  six  weeks 
in  illustrated  install-  ^ 

ments.  Write  or  wire  now  j|P 

for  terms  to  T^i 


Vin  the  day  New  York  went  wild  over  Gen¬ 
eral  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  the  crowds 
jamming  the  streets  around  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel  did  not  know  the  little  drama 
being  played  out  behind  the  scenes  up  there 
on  the  eighth  floor.  Every  newspaperman  in 
New  York  did,  every  magazine  man;  most 
editors  in  the  United  States  sensed  it. 

Who  was  going  to  get  Wainwright's  story? 

The  decision  was  the  General's.  The  scoop 
—  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  war  or  in  all  his¬ 
tory,  for  that  matter  —  looked  like  anybody's 
for  a  while.  The  bids  were  in;  the  most  power¬ 
ful  publications  in  the  country  waited;  then. 
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Puff,  and  Be  3actuJ 

Auto  Columns  Must  Be 
Newsy,  Say  Executives 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenburg 


CHICAGO.  Sept.  17— While  au¬ 
tomotive  news  this  week  finds 
itself  on  the  labor  reporter's 
beat,  because  of  strike  threats 
which  may  tie  up  the  entire 
industry  and  delay  production 
of  new  cars,  neverth^ess,  auto¬ 
mobile  executives  are  looking 
to  newspaper  automobile  col¬ 
umns  for  a  more  newsy  and  less 
“puffy”  treatment  of  day-to-day 
automotive  news. 

The  latter  fact  was  empha¬ 
sised  in  replies  received  to  an 
inquiry  put  to  automotive  exec¬ 
utives  by  Clarke  H.  Stevens  of 
Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker  Co., 
publishers'  representatives.  Mr. 
Stevens  of  the  firm's  Detroit 
office  asked  key  men  in  the  field 
what  type  of  automotive  column 
they  would  like  to  see  con¬ 
ducted;  (1)  from  the  standpoint 
of  facts  and  information  which 
would  be  of  greatest  interest  to 
newspaper  readers,  and  (2)  the 
type  of  information  which  would 
be  of  greatest  benefit  to  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers. 

An  automotive  page  or  column 
can  have  only  two  purposes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  M.  Roberts,  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  mana¬ 
ger  of  Hudson  Motor  Car  Co., 
“to  interest  the  general  reading 
public  and  to  Interest  the  auto¬ 
motive  trade.”  This  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  return  to  the  news 
basis  of  reporting  automotive 
happenings.  That,  as  we  remem¬ 
ber  it.  was  the  original  idea  be¬ 
hind  early  automobile  columns. 
In  later  years,  however,  the 
news  often  became  sadly  ob¬ 
scured  by  blurbs,  puffs  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  disguised  as  news. 

News  Value  the  Basis 

“We  believe  that  the  interests 
of  the  manufacturer,  the  car 
buyer  and  the  newspaper  alike 
would  be  served  if  automotive 
material  were  Judged  and  print¬ 
ed  on  the  basis  of  its  news  value 
—of  the  genuine  information  it 
gave  its  readers.” 

To  be  more  specific,  Mr.  Rob¬ 
erts  offered  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  for  an  automotive  page 
or  column: 

(1)  Unsupported  rumor  or 
gossip  should  have  no  more 
place  here  than  in  general  news 
columns;  ( 2 )  it  should  print  pro¬ 
duction  and  employment  news, 
whenever  the  accomplishment 
seems  newsworthy;  (3)  it  should 
report  changes  in  personnel  or 
organization,  when  such  changes 
are  important  enough;  (4)  it 
should  use  statements  by  auto¬ 
motive  executives,  when  they 
are  newsworthy  comments  on 
topics  of  public  interest  and  not 
simply  boosts  for  a  product  or  an 
organization. 

“Editing  such  a  column  or 
page  is  not,  of  course,  a  casual 
r^>orting  job,”  concludes  Mr. 
Roberts.  “It  is  a  job  for  a  real 
automotive  man,  with  knowl¬ 


edge  and  understanding  of  the 
industry  as  well  as  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business.” 

K.  B.  Elliott,  vice-president  of 
Studebaker  Corp.,  aiso  stressed 
the  importance  of  actuai  news 
interest  as  a  criterion  both  for 
the  manufacturer  in  preparing 
news  relases  and  for  the  news¬ 
papers  in  selecting  and  handiing 
of  automotive  news. 

“While  no  company  can  pro¬ 
duce  an  unbroken  succession  of 
literary  masterpieces  in  the 
form  of  news  releases,”  said  Mr. 
Elliott.  “I  am  strongly  convinced 
that  the  average  quality  of  ma¬ 
terial  sent  to  newspapers  can  be 
considerably  improv^  in  terms 
of  its  significance  and  interest. 

“It  would  be  presumptuous  of 
me  to  suggest  to  any  newspaper 
how  it  should  handle  its  own 
editorial  activities.”  continued 
Mr.  Elliott.  “I  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  all  would  agree  that  the 
more  competently  the  automo¬ 
tive  news  is  handled  the  more 
value  it  will  have  to  the  indus¬ 
try  as  well  as  the  public." 

He  spoke  highly  of  the  men 
who  write  automotive  news  for 
newspaper  and  the  wire  serv¬ 
ices.  “'The  more  of  this  type  of 
writing  we  can  have  the  better." 
he  said,  in  urging  that  experi¬ 
enced  newsmen  be  assigned  this 
task. 

“I  do  not  want  to  tread  upon 
dangerous  ground,  but  I  do  think 
that  some  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  sep¬ 
aration  of  responsibility  for 
automotive  news  from  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising.”  Mr.  Elliott  remarked. 
“While  I  can  think  of  several 
men  who  have  done  outstanding 
jobs  as  automotive  editors  and 
at  the  same  time  have  had  the 
responsibility  for  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising.  I  believe  there  are 
other  cases  where  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  functions  as  in 
the  past  had  less  than  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.” 

Charles  E.  Carll.  Ford  Motor 
Co.  news  bureau,  offered  a  num¬ 
ber  of  suggestions  for  automo¬ 
tive  columning,  including  main¬ 
tenance  ( tips  on  how  to  care  for 
a  carl;  accessories  (the  car 
owner's  constant  lookout  for 
gadgets);  old  cars,  mechanical 
limitations  and  developments  of 
early  cars;  dream  cars  (these 
stories  should  be  plainly  pre¬ 
sented  as  just  ideas — not  the  car 
of  tomorrow  or  the  next  day); 
suggestions  from  car  owners  on 
what  the.v  have  or  want  done  to 
improve  their  automobiles;  acci¬ 
dent  and  traffic  analysis;  advice 
(about  insurance,  etc.);  seasons 
and  their  relation  to  the  care  of 
a  car;  and  vacation  angles. 

Hugh  W.  Hitchcock,  director 
of  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.. 


also  stressed  the  need  for  intelli¬ 
gent  handling  of  automotive 
news  by  a  go^  editor  assigned 
.solely  to  that  purpose.  “He 
might  well  do  a  column  which 
is  easy  to  read,  chatty,  timely 
and  fair  in  that  it  is  not  top- 
heavy  with  news  of  but  one  cor¬ 
poration,”  said  Mr.  Hitchcock. 
"Also,  it  should  be  informative, 
even  to  those  in  the  industry, 
in  that  it  occasionally  covers  the 
job  of  the  entire  automotive 
field  generally  and,  many  times, 
could  interpret  as  well  as  re¬ 
port.  This  should  call  for  occa¬ 
sional  facto^  visits  with  top¬ 
flight  executives.” 

Reach  Public  and  Dealers 

William  A.  Springer,  public 
relations  department,  Graham- 
Paige  Motors  Corp.,  said  the 
newspaper  can  best  serve  the 
automobile  industry  by  continu¬ 
ing  the  policies  which  have 
guided  the  press  in  covering  the 
field  for  the  past  20  years. 

“The  great  trend  toward  spe¬ 
cialization  in  all  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  has  resulted — and  rightly 
so  —  in  departmentalization  of 
newspaper  automobile  cover¬ 
age.”  he  said.  “Despite  this, 
however,  the  newspapers  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  rules  of  accuracy  and  hon¬ 
esty  which  govern  all  news  re¬ 
porting  also  apply  to  coverage 
of  the  automobile  business. 
Newspapers  have  assigned  some 
of  their  most  capable  editorial 
men  to  the  handling  of  news  of 
the  industry.” 

H.  C.  Doss,  vice-president  and 
general  sales  manager,  Nash 
Motors  Division,  envisions  the 
automotive  column  appealing  to 
two  classes  of  readers — the  pub¬ 
lic  and  the  dealers  themselves. 

“The  public  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  improvements  on  the 
cars  compared  to  previous 
years,”  he  said,  “and  especially 
arrangements  for  serving  these 
cars  when  sold.  They  would  also 
be  interested  fn  forecasts  as  to 
future  design,  so  long  as  these 
forecasts  do  not  run  to  the  dream 
car  or  impractical  stage.  We  do 
not  believe  the  public  is  very 
much  interested  in  personal 
comments  about  men  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  except,  of  course,  men 
who  are  prominent  enough  to  be 
news.  The  dealers  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  new  methods  of 
merchandising  and  servicing.” 

More  About  Leaders 

William  Hewlett,  director  of 
public  relations,  Willys-Overland 
Motors,  Inc.,  suggests  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  usual  information 
about  new  automobile  develop¬ 
ments,  it  would  be  wise  to  run  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  men 
who  will  be  steering  the  com¬ 
panies  as  they  go  into  the  post¬ 
war  period. 

“It  is  my  belief  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  should  be  given  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  men 
who  run  the  auto  industry.”  said 
Mr.  Howlett.  “I  believe  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself  gets  most  of  its 
news  through  its  trade  journals, 
so  the  newspaper  column  should, 
in  my  judgment,  cater  to  the 
general  reader" 

Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  of  Crosley 
Corp.,  said  he  was  a  great  be¬ 
liever  in  the  automobile  columns 
of  newsnapers.  “The  automobile 
stands  in  a  rather  peculiar  posi- 


Labor  Still  Short 
In  Pulp  Industry 

Washington,  Sept. 
laid  off  by  war  induitriiT!!!! 
filtering  back  into  woodi  ^ 
ployment  and  it  protMtdy  Sr 
be  several  months  before 
appreciable  relief  is  affordedT 
pulpwood  industry,  the  WirP^ 
duction  Board  has  found. 

Responsibility  for  sUmnlitim 
pulpwood  production  now  it  J 
tirely  an  industry  affair. 
cation  of  Order  M-251  elimi.,,).. 
government  controls  and  alloo 
tion. 

An  intensive  labor  recni-- 
ment  campaign  has  bem  nu. 
gested  by  WPB  to  attract  ia^ 
into  peacetime  pulpwood  pn. 
duction.  Local  offices  of  th 
United  States  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  have  agreed  to  assist  in  th 
drive 

tion  and  perhaps  a  somtvlu'. 
different  position  than  mor 
other  products  in  the  everydiv 
life  of  the  people.”  he  dcel^ 
“They  like  to  know  the  (oaip 
of  the  industry,  the  local  hip- 
penings.  they  like  infomitio; 
about  Sunday  touring  and  lil 
of  things  they  have  known  in 
the  past  that  appeared  in  tht 
automobile  columns.” 

Felix  Bruner,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  General  Motor; 
Corp.,  differentiated  between  au¬ 
tomotive  news  and  the  free  pub¬ 
licity  designed  to  sell  particiik’ 
makes  of  automobiles.  Ht 
stated: 

“The  kind  of  newspaper  ma 
terial  I  would  like  to  see  printa 
is  that  which  would  give  thi 
public  an  understanding  of  whr 
this  industry  means  to  fiiem  an 
to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Thii 
type  of  material  cannot  be  ob 
tained  from  publicity  handouu 
but  must  be  handled  by  newapr 
per  men  who  thoroughly  unde 
stand  their  business  and  wbo 
make  a  serious  study  of  the  iu- 
dustry. 

“Much  of  the  kind  of  materiil 
I'm  talking  about  is  sufficiently 
important  that  it  probably  would 
not  be  printed  in  automotive  col¬ 
umns  but  would  be  considered 
for  regular  news  columns  and 
would  occasionally  appear  on 
front  pages.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  good  newspaper  can  afford 
to  overlook  a  segment  of  Amer 
ican  life  as  important  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  as  the  auto- 
motive  industry." 

Position  of  editorial 
writer  for  independent  Re¬ 
publican  newspaper  in  New 
York  State  community  of 
50,000.  This  is  a  fine 
opportunity  with  further 
advancement  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  newspaperman  with  a 
sound  liackground  of  ex¬ 
perience  willing  to  work 
hard.  Submit  samples  of 
work,  references,  photo  and 
full  personal  information. 

Box  2350,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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London  Press 
Corps  Faces 
Hard  Winter 

Living  conditions  in  London 
have  deteriorated  rapidly  since 
the  end  of  the  European  war 
and  there  will 
be  a  further 
tightening  -  of- 
the  -  belt  this 
winter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Philip  H. 

Ault,  United 
Press  London 
bureau  m  a  n  a  - 
ger,  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  U  S. 

Sept  14  with 
Mrs.  Ault  and 
their  child.  His 
first  trip  back 
home  in  four 
years.  Ault  will  be  on  leave  for 
several  months. 

"We  had  hoped  once  the  Ger¬ 
mans  surrendered  things  would 
ease  up  for  us,”  he  said.  “But 
it's  worked  the  other  way.  And 
now  that  the  U.S.  Army  mess 
facilities  we’ve  been  using  are 
due  to  be  discontinued  around 
Nov.  1.  it  will  be  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  keep  up  our  diet.’’ 

Ault  said  the  American  Corre¬ 
spondents  Association  in  London 
now  is  trying  to  work  out  with 
the  U.S.  Embassy  an  arrange¬ 
ment  whereby  the  American 
press  corps  would  mess  in  the 
Embassy  and  draw  PX  rations 
such  as  tobacco,  chocolates  and 
other  necessities. 


Ault 


“We  haven’t  any  word  yet  on 
our  proposition,  ”  he  added,  “and 
the  Army  is  pulling  more  men 
out  of  England  each  day." 

Nobody  expects  to  starve, 
stated  Ault,  “but  we  certainly 
won’t  put  on  any  weight,  either. 
We’re  getting  ready  for  a  tough 
winter.’ 

Even  more  serious  than  the 
food  shortage,  he  said,  is  the 
housing  situation.  “Few  vacan¬ 
cies  are  available  in  London, 
especially  in  the  central  part  of 
the  city  where  we  have  to  stay, 
and  landlords  prefer  a  rapid 
turnover  in  tenants  so  they  can 
jack  the  rent.”  He  said  there 
has  been  a  steady  spiral  upward 
in  rents  in  recent  months. 

Wearing  of  the  U.S.  Army 
uniform  American  correspond¬ 
ents  utilized  during  the  war  now 
is  optional,  Ault  said,  and  most 
of  the  press  corps  now  is  in 
mufti.  War  correspondents’  cre¬ 
dentials  now  are  being  called  in, 
he  said,  and  as  soon  as  that 
process  is  completed  all  corre¬ 
spondents  will  revert  to  civilian 
clothes. 

End  of  the  European  war  has 
not  helped  the  British  newsprint 
situation,  according  to  Ault. 
British  newspapers  still  pub¬ 
lishing  four-page  editions.  He 
said  the  government  is  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  Sweden  and  Finland 
for  newsprint. 

Although  censorship  in  Brit¬ 
ain  has  been  abolished,  there 
still  is  operative  the  Defense 
Regulations  which  forbid  the 
press  and  foreign  correspondents 
from  discussing  top  military 
ee^rets.  TTnd»r  th's  classification 
comes  the  atom  bomb. 


CED  Booklet 
Uses  ANPA 
Ad  Figures 

The  latest  edition  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment’s  “Handbook  for  Retailers,” 
off  the  presses  this  week,  con¬ 
tains  an  addition  made  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Retail  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  which  clarifies 
the  problem  of  determining  the 
accurate  ratios  of  advertising 
expenses  to  net  sales. 

First  published  last  year,  the 
Handbook  is  designed  to  help 
merchants  plan  the  future  of 
their  businesses  efficiently. 

Originally  the  only  figures  the 
Handbook  provided  as  a  guide 
to  merchants  in  financing  adver¬ 
tising  were  from  a  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  chart  covering  unsuccess¬ 
ful  as  well  as  profitable  firms, 
including  50  odd  trades,  some 
of  which  normally  use  little  ad- 
,  vertising,  and  incorporating 
stores  in  towns  having  no  news¬ 
paper. 

Thus,  the  erroneous  impression 
arose  that  average  advertising 
expenses  range  only  from  0.8 
to  1.4%  of  net  sales.  With  the 
inclusion  of  the  detailed  chart 
from  Neil  H.  Borden’s  book. 
“The  Economic  Effects  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,”  published  by  R.  D. 
Irwin,  Inc.,  the  retailer  now  has 
for  his  use  typical  figures  for 
successful  stores  of  various  types 
in  the  different  annual  dollar 
volume  classifications. 


Readingest  Crew 
Has  Four  Papers 

Montreal,  Sept.  17--Th«.. 
no  shortage  of  news  at  1 
aboard  the  British  freiihS 
Salacia,  for  the  crew  puu  ^ 
four  newspapers  designed  T 
suit  the  taste  of  every 
aboard. 

Mid-Atlantic  Mayhem  is  th. 
title  of  a  scholarly  paper 
by  the  ship’s  doctor. 
papers  are  Salacian  Sentkii 
Red  Banner  and  Salacion  ^ 
server. 

An  officer  of  the  ship,  recenUv 
in  port  here,  accounted  for  thi 
voracious  reading  habits  of  tin 
crew  with  the  observation 
“We’re  mostly  Scots,  you  know." 

Mr.  Borden’s  chart  was  com¬ 
piled  largely  from  figures  gath¬ 
ered  by  the  Harvard  University 
Business  School  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research,  from  sevenl 
studies  conducted  by  other  uni¬ 
versities  and  from  various  re¬ 
tail  cissociations.  Whereas  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  give  1.4%  as  the 
highest  average  expenditure  for 
a  retail  firm  having  an  annual 
volume  of  $100,000  to  $300,000 
Mr.  Borden’s  chart  reports  that 
a  typical  specialty  store  of  that 
size  spends  6.35%  of  net  sales 
for  advertising  and  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  5.1%. 

The  CED  booklet,  titled, 
“Handbook  for  Retailers,  Plan¬ 
ning  the  Future  of  Your  Busi¬ 
ness."  was  prepared  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Consulting  Manage¬ 
ment  Engineers. 
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The  vast  majority  of  all  classified  advertisements  are 
placed  by  individuals  who  are  not  regular  advertisers. 

They  want  results  immediately — and  if  they  don’t  get 
results  the  other  fellow  gets  their  business.  In  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  the  records  prove  that  The  Patriot  and  The 
Evening  News  produce  the  desired  results. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  8  MO.NTHS,  OF  THIS  YE.AR  HERE  IS  THE  RECORD  OF 
I.NDIVIDUALLY  COU.NTED  CL.4SSIFIED  .4DVERTISEMENTS 

★PATRIOT-NEWS  OTHER  PAPER  BETTER  THAN 

112rl67  34r450  3  to  1  Ratio 

For  Best  and  Quickest  Results  Use 

iEMning  Htiub 

National  Representatives  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Soptombar  22. 
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K(f  Manning  cartooni  are  available  In 
either  2-colamn  or  3-column  tize.  Write  or 
wire  today  for  proof  $  and  pricee. 


Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette  SYNDICATE 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 


We’re  willing  to  be  convinced.  Send  us  proofs  and 
prices  on  t^  Manning  Cartoons.  (  )  2-col.  (  )  3-col. 


PHOtNIX  REPUBLIC  AND  GAZETTE 


Newspaper 


Or  Iaquir«,  Bell  Ssmdiceie,  Sale*  AgenU,  New  York 
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Now  fe/fruReo  in 

10  Top  NewsMPfPS 

h  the  face  of  newsprint  shortages-when  there  is  only  room  for 
the  best-Manning's  original  viewpoint,  keen  insight  into  cur¬ 
rent  affairs,  amd  unique  humor  are  winning  and  holding  new 
readers  by  the  millions. 

Month  after  month,  the  list  of  newspapers  featuring  the  Reg  . 
Manning  news-analysis  cartoons  continues  to  grow  at  an  ever-  j 
increasing  rate. 

Are  you  overlooking  a  bet?  Some  territories,  on  an  exclu- 
m  basis  are  still  open.  ^ 


las  I 
past 


Press  Urged 
To  Ask  Probe 
Of  Isolationists 

Spurred  by  President  Tru¬ 
man's  recent  assertion  that  the 
American  public  was  "as  much 
to  blame  as  any  individual”  for 
the  Pearl  Harbor  debacle,  the 
Friends  of  Democracy,  a  non¬ 
sectarian,  nonpartisan,  nonprofit 
organization,  in  a  letter  to  the 
nation’s  newspaper  editors,  has 
urged  them  to  join  with  it  in 
demanding  an  investigation  of 
"isolationists”  who  "disarmed” 
the  nation  psychologically 
through  propaganda. 

The  letter,  over  the  signature 
of  L.  M.  Birkhead.  national  di¬ 
rector,  said  that  "as  great  a  duty 
as  ever  devolved  upon  a  free 
and  untrammeled  press  con¬ 
fronts  American  editors  today” 
as  a  result  of  the  indictment 
against  the  American  people. 

Propaganda  Group*  Hit 

It  quoted  a  passage  from  the 
report  of  the  Army  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  Board,  stating:  “For  a  long 
period  of  time  prior  to  the  war 
the  public  was  reluctant  even  to 
consider  a  war.  There  was  a 
distinct  lack  of  war-mind  in  the 
United  States.  Isolationist  or¬ 
ganizations  and  propaganda 
groups  against  war  were  power¬ 
ful  and  vital  factors  affecting 
any  war  action  capable  of  being 
taken  by  our  responsible  lead¬ 
ership.” 

Naming  names  and  quoting 
passages  from  their  utterances, 
the  letter  stressed  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  today — just  as  before  Pearl 
Harbor — certain  "powerful  and 
vital  .  .  .  isolationist  organiza¬ 
tions  and  propaganda  groups” 
which  have  a  definite  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  disaster  of  Pearl 
Harbor  and  urged  that  editors 
bring  this  fact  home  to  their 
readers. 

The  letter  said  that  the  press, 
radio  and  education  institutions, 
"but  first  and  primarily  the 
press.”  should  take  up  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  general  public  to 
purge  itself. 

■ 

Auto  Workers'  Ad  Gets 
Btasinessmen's  Support 

Windsor,  Ont.,  Sept.  17 — When 
the  10,000  employes  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  of  Canada  at  Wind¬ 
sor  went  on  strike  Sept.  12,  the 
Windaor  Daily  Star  carried  an 
advertisement  bearing  the 
names  of  97  Windsor  merchants 
and  business  houses  appealing 
to  the  Canadian  government  and 
to  management  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  to  show  leadership 
by  “guaranteeing  the  basic  con¬ 
ditions  that  are  the  prerequisites 
of  security,  full  employment  and 
a  secure  peace." 

The  half-page  ad  said  in  its 
heading  that  “Only  Jobs  for  All 
Under  Fair  Union  Conditions 
Can  Build  This  Community.” 
It  went  on  to  give  a  vigorous 
defense  to  unionism  and  support 
of  the  "Win  the  Peace”  plan  of 
the  U.A.W.-CIO  in  Canada. 

The  advertisement  stated  it 
was  published  and  paid  for  by 
Locals  195  and  200  of  the  UAW- 
CIO. 


St.  Paul  Newsmen 
Barred  Again  at  Depot 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept  17 — ^The 
second  “Battle  of  the  Union 
Depot”  between  a  photographer 
and  reporter  and  authorities  at 
the  huge  train  terminal  yester¬ 
day  brought  an  apology  from 
the  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Union  Depot  Co., 
Carl  S.  Christoffer. 

Only  three  weeks  after  a  re¬ 
porter  and  photographer  from 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  papers  had  been  placed 
under  military  arrest  for  taking 
pictures  of  members  of  the  97th 
Division  griping  about  further 
service  overseas.  Hi  Paul,  pho¬ 
tographer,  and  Walter  E.  Quig¬ 
ley,  reporter,  were  halted  by 
armed  guards  last  week  from 
taking  pictures  of  21  sailors  en- 
route  to  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station  for  discharge. 

Quigley  and  Paul  went  to  the 
depot  after  the  story,  lined  the 


sailors  up  for  pictures  and  then 
were  accosted  by  the  guards. 
The  latter,  asserting  they  were 
acting  "on  orders  of  Mr.  Chris¬ 
toffer,”  halted  the  pictures. 

Queried  about  the  “orders” 
when  he  returned  from  Chicago, 
Christoffer  said  he  had  never 
ordered  a  change  in  policy 
which  had  permitted  photogra¬ 
phers  and  reporters  to  have  the 
run  of  the  depot. 

“You  can  come  down  to  the 
Union  depot  and  take  all  the 
pictures  you  want,”  he  said. 

■ 

Fawcett  Names  Aid 

Ralph  Daigh,  editorial  director 
of  Fawcett  Publications.  Inc., 
announces  the  appointment  of 
Roy  A.  Aid  as  editor  of  three  of 
the  Fawcett  comics  magazines. 
Before  joining  the  Fawcett  or¬ 
ganization,  he  was  on  the  public 
relations  staff  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  Office  of  Technical 
Information  in  New  York. 


Veteran  Publishen 
Honored  b'y  PNPA 

State  College,  Pa.,  Seot  2a^ 
Paul  R.  Eyerly  and  W.  S.  Liw, 
good,  two  Pennsylvania  pubS 
ers  whose  comibined  length  iw 
service  totals  IM  years,  rectiv^ 
scrolls  for  meritorious  servic* 

Presentation  was  made  jointly 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspan., 
Publishers  Association,  upon  ^ 
occasion  of  its  20th  anniveran 
and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  department  of  joumaliai 
Prof.  Franklin  C.  Banner  of  the 
department  made  the  presenta¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Eyerly  has  been  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Bloomsburg  Mortm 
Press  for  43  years  and  was  ou 
of  the  charter  memi^n  of 
PNPA.  Mr.  Livengood,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  weekly  Meyertdalt  Re 
publican  for  35  years,  has  bm. 
in  the  newspaper  business  lor 
59.  He  was  active  in  organiiini 
PNPA. 


NOTICE 

Advertising  Agencies 
and  Advertisers 

The  StaR-TELEGRAM  Announces 

NEW  COLUMN  WIDTHS 

Effective  September  24,  1945 

Pic*f— -Points  Inches 


1 

Column  . 

.  n.9 

1 

fifteen- 

sixteenths 

2 

Colunuis . 

.  23.9 

3 

fifteen- 

sixteenths 

3 

Columns . 

.  35.9 

5 

fifteen- 

sixteenths 

4 

Columns . 

. 47.9 

7 

fifteen- 

sixteenths 

5 

Columns . 

.  59.9 

9 

frfteen- 

sixteenths 

6 

Columns . 

.  71.9 

11 

fifteen- 

sixteenths 

7 

Columns . 

.  83.9 

13 

fifteen- 

sixteenths 

8 

Columns . 

.  95.9 

15 

fifteen- 

sixteenths 

NOTE — For  Double  Page  Add  5  Picas 


Fort  Worth  Star-Teiegram 


AMON  G.  CARTER,  Publisher 


BUSH  JONES,  Nat  l  Adv.  Mgr. 
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GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 


>^IT0R  ft  PUBLISHER  for  September  22,  194S 


Functional  streamlining  makes  the  units  of  the  Headliner  clean,  trim  and  safe. 
Besides  this,  Goss  engineers  have  built  into  the  Headliner  more  new  features 
than  ever  graced  a  new  model  press.  That’s  why  we  called  it  the  Headliner. 

Here  are  the  Features: 

Goss  Tension  Plate  Lockup — At  basically  new  feature  providing  a  perfect 
printing  periphery  for  quality  printing,  (optional) 

Goss  Continuous  Feed  Ink  System — A  simple  but  positive  control  of  ink  feed 
outmoding  existing  systems. 

Flexibility  of  Color  Production — Maximum  choice  of  page  position  for  color. 
Color  by  Portability — By  the  use  of  portable  fountains  which  may  be  mounted 
within  the  guards  of  each  unit. 

Goss  Colortrol — Push  button  control  of  ink  feed,  (optional) 

New  Streamlined  Styling 

Fully  Enclosed  Automatic  Lubrication 

Preloaded  Cylinder  and  Form  Roller  Bearings 

THE  HEADLINER... Press  of  the  Future 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO: 

1S3S  S.  PAULINA  STREET  •  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS  ^ 
HEW  YORK  .  SAN  FRANCISCO  .  LONDON.  ENGLAND 


LET'S  KEEP  AMERICA 
AHEAD! 


Scandinavian  Press 
Beset  by  Difficulties 


Reporters  Put  in 
'Doggy'  Day 

It  was  a  dogs’  day  for  several 
well  -  known  newswriters  this 
week  when  they  served  on  Ilka 
Chase’s  New  York  City  commit¬ 
tee  for  the  18th  National  Dog 
Week.  Serving  were  Hinson 
Stiles,  Mirror  managing  editor; 
Columnists  Ed  Sullivan  of  the 
News,  Dorothy  Kilgallen.  Jour- 
nal- American,  >and  Earl  Wilson, 
Post,  and  John  Field,  Arthur 
Roland  Kilbon  and  Ray  Trull- 
inger. 


Philadelphia,  Sept.  17_», 
liam  Horace  Taft  left  the  U  « 
Coast  Guard  this  week  to 
to  his  old  job  as 
city  editor  of  r 
the  Long  Island 
Daily  Press. 

A  citation  was 
presented  to  him 
by  the  Philadel- 
phia  Record  city  lV  HH 
desk,  signed  by 
Frederic  E.  Sha- 
piro,  city  edi- 
tor;  Stanley  G. 

Thompson,  Ed-  nw 

ward  J.  Hunter 
and  S.  J.  Shaltz, 
assistants.  It  was  **'“ 

designed  by  the  Record  irl  de¬ 
partment  and  turned  out  by  tie 
composing  room.  Among  oths 
accomplishments  for  which  TWt 
was  commended  was  the  fan 


By  Edwin  Shonke 

AP  Chief  of  Bureau,  Stockholm 


Business  Ne’ws  BooB 

The  New  York  Herald  Trihiii 


last  Sunday  lifted  financial  lad 
business  news  from  its  waniae 
position  in  the  second  news  me- 
tion  and  returned  it  to  its  for 
mer  dignity  as  a  separate  sectka. 
“No  doubt  business  news  is  gr 


ing  to  be  more  important,”  llaa- 
aging  Editor  George  A.  ComU 
told  E&P,  adding  that  wbcc 
newsprint  permitt^,  the  sectiot 
would  be  built  up. 


PCOlIARMi 


Peoria's  200  Industries, 
.  . .  With  35,000  Workers 
.  .  .  Converted  "Over¬ 
night"  To  *Products- 
For-Peace. 


Here's  an 
adverfising 
future 


*96%  are  the  Same  ** 
Peoria's  Wartime  Products. 

(Estimate). 


One  of  the  finest  metropo¬ 
litan  dailies  in  the  country 
is  looking  for  a  young  man, 
who  has  had  some  azpariance 
on  a  small  daily,  to  work  on 
local  display  accoustts.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  a  fellow  oa  the  way 
up  who  can  get  along  with 
people  Write  fully  aad  saod 
photograph  to  Box  1291,  Bdi- 
tor  ft  Publuhet. 


gg,000 

TUtPaid 


WARIKGRIFFitHCO,-^ 

aWict*  raiacirai.  cttnjy 


PUljMi2M[^M‘SXA.MDi%RD  chicaido,  iixinrois 

World’*  largmst  builders  of  modorn  siroamlinod  railroad  cars  .  .  .  Oftkos  in  sovon  cHios  .  .  .  Manufacivring  p4ants  in  six  tdios 
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PULLMAN-STANDARD  PRESINTS  THE 


Your  own  ideals  of  perfecl  comfort  in  daytime  travel 
are  excelled  by  Pullman-Standard  designers  in  the 
"Living  Room”  car.  It  will  have  everything  thought¬ 
fulness  can  provide  in  a  quiet,  sumptuous  apart¬ 
ment  on  a  modern  train.  Spacious  and  informal  in 
arrangement,  it  will  have  the  last  word  in  lighting, 
seating  comfort,  deep-piled  carpeting,  smartly  styled 
surroundings,  scenic  windows,  and  ultra-modern  air 
conditioning  .  . .  every  facility  to  make  sure  that  you 
enjoy  your  trip. 

This  "Living  Room”  car,  while  it  is  as  new  as 
Tomorrow',  is  the  outgrowth  of  more  than  85  years  of 
leadership  in  carbuilding.  It  is  from  this  rich  experi¬ 
ence  that  our  large  staff  of  versatile  engineers  and 


designers  pioneered  the  present  era  of  lightweight 
construction,  and  to  which  they  are  now  contributing 
its  most  progressive  developments. 

Much  of  the  quality  and  riding  comfort  of 
Pullman-Standard  cars  comes  from  unseen  structural 
achievements — from  the  specialized  skills  of 
Pullman-Standard  Master  Craftsmen.  Pullman- 
Standard  builds  every  type  of  car,  and  all  are  engi¬ 
neered  and  constructed  for  the  utmost  in  passenger 
comfort  and  safety  .  .  .  from  their  easy -riding  trucks, 
smooth  braking  systems,  joltless  couplers  and  safety 
devices,  to  the  smallest  of  their  fittings. 

Pullman  Standard  deservedly  builds  the  most  be¬ 
cause  it  builds  it  best. 


9  S.  C.  H.  0>. 


itiXchievement  Of  All  Time” 


in  OF  DEPEHDASIUry 


PAC  WANTS  GRADE  LABELS 


GRADE  labelling,  child  of  the  New  Deal 
but  an  orphan  since  early  this  year 
when  the  OPA  abandoned  its  first  attempt 
at  grade  labelling  in  the  hosiery  held,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  CIO-Political  Action 
Committee  and  is  being  nurtured  as  part 
of  its  “reconversion  plan." 

Sidney  Hillman  announced  the  plan  at 
recent  press  conferences  and  the  grade 
labelling  part  of  it  received  little  attention 
from  the  press,  probably  because  reporters 
didn’t  know  what  it  meant.  In  a  PAC 
booklet.  "The  People’s  Plan  for  Reconver¬ 
sion"  it  is  buried  in  chapter  three  devoted 
to  “Hold  ’That  Price  Line.” 

“We  must  retain  the  OPA  to  keep  a 
ceiling  on  prices.  And  we  must  add  to 
price  control,  quality  grading."  the  book¬ 
let  says,  later  reminding  readers  there  are 
bills  before  Congress  and  state  legislatures 
dealing  with  “grade  labelling." 

'The  implications  of  grade  labelling  are 
wide  spread.  It  would  destroy  millions 
of  dollars  invested  in  the  development  of 
brand  names  and  because  of  that  would 
threaten  the  existence  of  all  media  created 
and  devoted  to  public  service  and  enter¬ 
tainment  but  financed  by  advertising.  The 
result  would  be  a  breakdown  in  our  mass 
production  and  mass  distribution  system. 

Proponents  of  grade  labelling  would  put 
all  grocery  products  on  the  shelves  with 
A-B-C  identification.  It  is  certain  they 
do  not  understand  the  many  factors  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  housewife  when  buying  such 
goods.  Nutritive  value,  flavor,  number  of 
servings,  contents  by  weight,  methods  of 
preparing,  etc.,  are  important  to  them,  but 
they  are  qualities  for  which  a  “grade" 
would  have  no  measure. 

It  is  interesting  and  significant,  also,  that 
military  and  other  governmental  agencies 
— the  biggest  buyers  in  the  country— do 
not  rely  on  the  A-B-C  system  of  grading 
in  making  their  purchases.  Instead,  they 
buy  according  to  a  set  of  standards  called 
"the  federal  specifications.”  These  include 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  products  and 
.set  forth  many  factors  omitted  entirely  in 
grade  labelling. 

The  American  business  system,  with  all 
its  faults,  has  proven  its  ability  to  meet 
public  demands,  both  for  quantity  and 
quality,  and,  through  the  mass  distribution 
that  brand  advertising  affords,  to  give  the 
consumer  more  of  both  at  ever-decreasing 
unit  cost. 

Critics  of  advertising  who  are  in  the 
grade  labelling  camp  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve  all  advertising  is  misleading,  dis¬ 
honest.  etc.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  proved  otherwise  in  1940  when  after 
examining  875,483  advertisements  from 
newspapers,  magazines  and  radio  it  re¬ 
vealed  that  in  only  236  cases,  or  3/1000  of 
1%  of  the  total,  was  formal  action  in  the 
public  interest  required. 

The  new  philosophy  of  grade  labelling 
is  wholly  experimental  and  certainly  de¬ 
structive.  Brand  name  advertisers  and  all 
media  should  watch  this  development 
closely  and  do  all  they  can  to  combat  it. 
As  a  counter-offensive  we  recommend 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  current  cam¬ 
paign  for  descriptive  labelling  by  the  Groc¬ 
ery  Manufacturers  of  America. 


EDITClRIAL 


And  if  a  man  also  strive  for  masteries,  yet 
is  be  not  crowned,  except  he  strive  lawfolly. 

— Timothy,  II;  5. 


N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS  WIN 

THE  newspaper  publishers  of  New  York 
City,  who  refused  to  grant  the  pre¬ 
posterous  demands  of  the  Newspaper  and 
Mail  Deliverers  Union  last  July  and  thus 
suffered  an  unwarranted  three-week  strike, 
have  been  vindicated  in  their  stand  by 
the  decision  of  the  War  Labor  Board’s 
Newspaper  Commission. 

To  the  publishers,  the  most  important 
victory  was  won  when  the  Commission 
ordered  written  into  the  contract  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  union  must  supply  enough 
men  at  straight  time  pay  to  do  the  work. 
Higher  costs  had  to  be  met  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  when  paying  men  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime  because  the  union  could  not 
provide  other  men,  not  to  mention  the 
increased  hazards  encountered  with  men 
performing  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  work. 

To  the  public,  it  appeared  that  the  most 
important  part  of  the  controversy  centered 
around  union  demands  for  wage  increases 
and  a  3%  welfare  fund  to  be  paid  by  the 
employers.  Both  of  these  proposals  were 
denied  by  the  Commission.  Actually,  27 
of  32  union  demands  were  denied. 

The  3%  welfare  fund  if  granted  would 
have  established  a  precedent  for  similar 
demands  by  other  unions  ultimately  cost¬ 
ing  publishers  millions  of  dollars.  Its 
rejection  backs  up  our  statements  in  July 
that  such  welfare  funds  are  not  one-way 
streets  to  be  paid  for  exclusively  by  the 
employer  and  operated  solely  for  and  b.v 
the  employes. 


EDITORIAL  PAY 


SALARIES  in  newspaper  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  are  higher  than  ever  before.  But 
these  departments  have  been  and  are 
being  constantly  raided  for  the  most  able 
reporters  and  editors  by  other  organiza¬ 
tions  able  and  willing  to  pay  more.  Radio, 
magazines  and  public  relations  offices  are 
filled  with  former  newspaper  men  of  ability 
who  are  sorely  needed  on  newspapers. 

In  its  postwar  job  of  bigger  and  better 
news  writing,  coverage  and  presentation 
the  newspaper  will  require  men  of  high 
caliber.  It  will  need  to  keep  all  the 
trained  men  and  women  available  and 
train  others  to  follow  them. 

Many  newspapers  need  to  examine  their 
pay  scales.  Are  they  paying  enough  to 
hold  the  interest  of.  competent  people,  or 
are  they  paying  only  enough  to  train  edi¬ 
torial  workers  to  the  point  where  they  can 
command  larger  salaries  in  other  fields? 


ANPA  ON  NEWSPRDIT 

THE  NEWSPRINT  outlook  for  th# 
part  of  1946,  immediately  after  ^ 
limitations  are  lifted,  is  so  bad  that  fit 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assocfi- 
tion  sees  the  necessity  of  warning  oe«e 
paper  publishers  to  plan  cautlouiiy  » 
"chaos  will  be  added  to  the  present  hii 
supply  situation.” 

Here  we  have  official  ANPA  endone 
ment  of  the  warning  note  we  struck  Iw 
week. 

We  reiterate,  there  is  no  indication  fie 
newsprint  supply  will  permit  indiscrtas-  liai 
nate  use  by  publishers  in  this  country 
after  Jan.  1.  As  we  said  last  week;  ‘In 
the  interest  of  all  newspaper  publifiMn 
we  urge  every  one  of  them  to  procM 
cautiously  with  their  plans  for  expaniien 
in  news  coverage,  circulation  and  adi«r 
tising  after  Jan.  1.  Most  of  our  publiAn 
have  learned  important  lessons  in  coo- 
servation  during  the  war.  We  urge  thes)  is 
not  to  forget  tlicse,  not  to  reintrodne  Ho 
wasteful  practices.”  edi 

We  emphasize  the  ANPA  view  that  Tf 
a  wild  scramble  develops  for  more  nevi- 
print  the  publishers  will  pay  a  fearfol 
price  in  dollars  and  interruption  of  publk 
service.  If  publishers  are  deprived  of 
newsprint  supplies  for  minimum  com¬ 
munity  service,  government  control  msy 
result  which  would  not  be  healthy  for  tht 
public  or  the  newspapers." 

And  we  join  with  the  ANPA  in  urginj 
publishers  to  analyze  their  situation  no« 
and  make  plans  which  will  hold  their 
newsprint  consumption  to  an  absolute 
minimum. 


VICTORY  LOAN 

IT  IS  not  too  early  for  newspapers  to  plan 
for  what  we  hope  will  be  the  las 
Treasury  loan  drive — the  Victory  Lou 
Oct.  29-Dec.  8. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  scored  a  tre¬ 
mendous  record  of  success  in  the  seven 
War  Bond  campaigns.  In  addition,  the 
newspapers  have  reflected  considerable 
credit  on  themselves  by  their  patriotic 
contribution  of  millions  of  lines  of  free 
editorial  support. 

The  11  billion  dollar  goal  of  the  Victory 
Loan  sounds  like  small  stuff  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  26  billion  dollar  sales  of  the 
7th  War  Loan  drive  with  a  quota  of  only 
14  billion.  It  sounds  as  if  the  next  drive 
should  be  easy — it  will  be  a  pushover, 
some  may  say. 

But  don’t  let  it  fool  you.  ’This  goal  iJ 
going  to  be  the  hardest  to  reach  of  all 
drives. 

The  people  are  itching  to  get  their 
hands  on  all  those  products  they  have  been 
deprived  of  for  the  last  four  years  and 
which  they  have  been  promised  will  soon 
be  available.  And  they  have  the  money 
to  buy  them. 

There  will  be  big  competition  for  thou 
Bond  dollars. 

Are  the  people  going  to  continue  their 
patriotic  money  saving  in  the  face  of  thii 
competition?  They  will,  providing  they 
are  told  why  it  should  be  done.  And  it  i* 
up  to  the  newspapers  and  other  media  to 
get  that  story  across  adequately. 

Start  planning  now. 
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,  B  5NYDER,  publisher  of  the 
^  olry  *  Post-Tribune,  has 
named  chairman  of  the 
njnr  Industrial 
foundation  s 

^  to  invite 
e^iens.  busi- 
^  and  profes- 
liffMl  persons 
to  act  as  coun- 
^ors  in  out- 
liaini  the  city’s 
industrial  ex¬ 
pansion  pro* 
nam.  _ 

John  Galvin, 
ji.,  associate 
publisher  of 
tilt  Richmond 

iCaL)  Independent,  recently 
ns  given  an  engraved  cocktail 
jliaker  by  the  New  York  Times 
jj  appreciation  of  his  “coopera¬ 
tion  in  publishing  the  wirephoto 
(dition  of  the  Times  during  the 
United  Nations  Conference  in 
San  Francisco.”  Lawrence  Da- 
vitt  West  Coast  representative 
ol  the  Times,  made  the  presen¬ 
tation  on  behalf  of  Edwin  L. 
Janies.  Times  managing  editor. 
James  Russell  Wiggins,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  has  been  named 
tinting  lecturer  in  journalism 
at  Macalester  College.  St.  Paul. 
Wiggins,  formerly  a  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  St.  Paul 
newspapers  and  a  major  in  the 
.\ir  Force  intelligence  in  North 
.drica  and  Italy,  will  present 
the  course.  “The  Press  and  the 
Public.” 

Louis  H.  Brush,  president  of 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers.  Inc., 
owners  of  eight  newspapers  and 
two  radio  stations  in  Ohio,  and 
MEs.  Brush  celebrated  their  50th 
wedding  anniversary  Sept.  18 
at  an  open  house  at  their  home 
in  Salem.  O. 

C.  E.  Nisbit  has  been  made 
manager  and  George  W.  Hawks 
named  editor  of  the  Nacogdoches 
Sentinel  and  the  Redland  Her- 
M,  East  Texas  newspapers. 
Jliabit  succeeds  John  Van  Cron- 

KHITE. 


In  The  Business  Office 

CARL  ORR.  formerly  promotion 
manager  of  Bell  Syndicate 
and  North  America  Newspaper 
•Uliance.  has  joined  the  public 
relations  firm  of  L.  Richard 
Guylay  and  Associates,  New 
York.  He  served  with  the  258th 
Field  Artillery  before  receiving 
an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
Army. 

Don  Plain  has  received  his 
discharge  and  resumed  work  in 
the  display  advertising  depart- 
Mnt  of  the  Poughkeepsie  New 
Yorker  after  three  years’  Army 
s^ce.  including  overseas  as¬ 
signments  in  both  the  Pacific 
and  Europe. 

David  A.  Greenfield,  adver- 
t^Mg  staff  member  of  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers  since 
'“19.  has  resigned  to  become 
*1*8  representative  for  Stern  & 
Go.,  electrical  firm  of  Hartford, 
CODD. 

John  Moffett,  assistant  busi¬ 


ness  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  and  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  general  cam¬ 
paign  chairman  of  the  Des 
Moines  Community  War  Chest 
drive  to  be  held  the  week  of 
Oct.  19. 

Jean  Moyer  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  to  the  display  staff  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  to  succeed  C.  H.  (“George”) 
Cooper,  who  has  joined  the  local 
advertising  staff  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  Moyer  has  been 
in  charge  of  used  car  classified 
accounts  for  the  past  five  years. 

The  Nelson  (B.  C. )  News  has 
established  a  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  management  of 
Ruth  Haslam. 

Maj.  Charles  E.  Branham, 
military  intelligence  service. 
War  Department,  Washington, 
has  been  relieved  from  active 
Army  duty  and  will  return  to 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  p  u  b- 
lisher’s  representatives.  Bran¬ 
ham  formerly  was  in  charge  of 
the  Richmond.  Va.  office  of  the 
firm  and  prior  to  that  was  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

Harold  H.  Van  Horn,  for¬ 
merly  with  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee, 
Detroit  office,  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  the  American 
Weekly. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JOHN  V.  WEBB,  member  of  the 

editorial  staff  of  the  Columbus 
(O.)  Dispatch  since  1939  and 
acting  city  editor  in  recent 
months,  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Athens  (O. ) 
Messenger.  In  this  position  he 
will  also  direct  the  advanced 
reporting  work  of  students  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  of 
Ohio  University,  according  to 
the  laboratory  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the 
daily. 

William  Smiley,  Messenger  city 
editor  for  many  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  publicity  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Ohio  Gas  Co. 

Evan  Williams,  with  the  Ak¬ 
ron  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
several  years,  has  rejoined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal.  Doris  Minney,  mili¬ 
tary  editor  for  the  last  year, 
has  resigned  to  return  to  her 
home  in  McCook,  Neb.  Julius 
Geenfield  has  been  elected 


president  of  the  Akron  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Warren  C.  Nelson,  managing 
editor  of  the  Lebanon  ( O. ) 
Western  Star,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Warren 
County  Board  of  Education. 
Frank  B.  Pauly,  former  editor 
of  the  Middletown  (O. )  Journal, 
has  been  named  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ohio  chapter  of  the 
American  Health  League. 

Tech.  Sgt.  Ward  W.  Walker, 
Marine  Corps  combat  corre¬ 
spondent,  has  received  a  medical 
discharge  and  is  back  at  his  job 
as  general  assignment  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune.  David 
Karno,  Chicago  Sun  foreign 
news  desk  copyreader,  will  give 
a  series  of  book  talks,  beginning 
Oct.  4,  on  “Figures  in  Foreign 
Relations”  at  the  Chicago  Public 
Library. 

Mrs.  Mary  Bennett  Miller,  a 
former  staff  member  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  the 
old  New  York  World,  will  be¬ 
come  an  instructor  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  beginning 
Oct.  1. 

George  W.  Lounsbury,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  tht  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  was  principal 
speaker  at  the  recent  Centennial 
Celebration  of  Masonry  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  at  Ft.  Atkinson. 
Wis. 

Vera  Brown,  Detroit  Times 
writer,  is  authoring  a  daily  col¬ 
umn,  “Our  Times.”  Owen  Deat- 
RiCK,  Detroit  Free  Press  city  hall 
reporter,  has  been  transferred 
to  Lansing  to  cover  capitol 
news.  He  takes  the  place  of 
James  M.  Haswell.  now  with 
(he  Free  Press  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

George  C.  Jordan,  member  of 
the  editorial  page  staff  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  since 
1942  and  former  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Italy,  Spain  and  South 
America,  has  resigned  to  join 
Almsted  and  Foley,  advertising 
agency.  George  A.  Barton,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Tribune  sports  column¬ 
ist,  has  been  reappointed  to 
Grantland  Rice’s  All-American 
Football  Board  for  the  12th  con¬ 
secutive  year. 

Carol  Aichele  has  resigned  as 
reporter  on  the  Rochester 
( Minn. )  Post-Bulletin  to  become 
a  staff  editor  of  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens  magazine. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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ACE  GIRL 


REPORTER 


Her  thrilling  adventures  will  make  her  the  favorite  with 
YOUR  readers  that  she  is  with  50  million  others! 

Daily  and  Sunday.  For  Proofs  and  Terms,  Wire  the 
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WHO 

WILL 

WIN 


This  question  will  be  on  the  lips 
of  every  reader  of  the  smash- 
hit  comic 


aTO 

by 


SAM  LEFF 

Curly  Kayoe  and  ex-champ, 
Dynamite  Dunn  are  to  fight  for 
the  heavyweight  championship 
of  the  world.  The  coming  battle 
of  the  smashing  young  star  and 
the  beloved  veteran  of  the  ring 
is  the  basis  for  a  new  continuity 
that  will  keep  your  readers  on 
edge  with  excitement. 

The  new  continuity  starts  Octo¬ 
ber  I.  We  would  like  to  send 
you  samples.  Test  this  sequence 
yourself.  Try  it  on  your  staff. 
See  if  you  don't  want  to  offer  it 
to  your  readers. 

For  samples  and  terms  please 
write  to 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

no  EAST  49nd  STREn, 

,  NIW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
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continued  from  page  41 


Carl  C.  Manors,  veteran  staff 
member  of  the  Canadian  Ob¬ 
server,  at  Sarnia,  Ont..  was  hon¬ 
ored  recently  by  fellow  staff 
members  at  a  farewell  party. 
I\^N  Millxr  of  the  Hamilton 
( Ont. )  Spetator ,  won  the  cham¬ 
pionship  trophy  for  Ontario 
sports  writers  at  the  recent  stag¬ 
ing  of  the  annual  golf  tourna¬ 
ment  at  Hamilton.  Gregory 
Clark,  feature  writer  on  the 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  and  Week¬ 
ly  Star,  is  leaving  the  paper 
after  33  years  to  go  into  radio 
writing. 

Allan  Raymond,  who  has 
been  serving  the  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  as  a  roving  corre¬ 
spondent  during  the  war,  is  back 
wdte  the  New  York  Herald 
Trtbune,  where  he  worked  for 
a  dozen  years  prior  to  the  war, 
and  will  work  from  the  news¬ 
paper's  Paris  office. 

Howard  Skidmore  has  re¬ 
amed  from  the  Navy  to  the 
Herald  Tribune  city  staff.  Ste¬ 
phen  White  is  being  detached 
from  night  rewrite  to  work  as 
a  science  reporter  from  the  city 
desk  and  cooperate  with  John 
O  Neill,  science  editor.  Joe 
Barnes,  foreign  editor,  is  to 
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make  a  trip  to  Europe.  Robert 
L.  Moora,  formerly  on  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  city  desk,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  a  managing  editor 
of  Stars  and  Stripes,  has  been 
released  from  the  Army  and  has 
returned  to  the  city  staff. 

The  engagement  of  Jane  Dar¬ 
win  Eisler,  New  York  Times 
staff  member,  to  Lt.  (jg)  T. 
George  Williams  of  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  announced,  with  the 
wedding  planned  for  Otober. 

Gerald  Evarts,  who  left  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  News  to  join  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Sterling  Engine 
Co..  Ls  now  reporting  for  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

A  son,  Charles  Henry,  was 
born  recently  to  Henry  A.  Niles, 
photo  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y. )  Press,  and  Mrs.  Niles. 

Fred  W.  Parker,  Jr.,  who  be¬ 
gan  his  newswriting  and  photog¬ 
raphy  career  with  the  old 
Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y. )  Star  (now 
the  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorker), 
has  been  appointed  to  the  public 
relations  staff  of  Pennsylvania- 
Central  Airlines.  Lt.  James  F. 
Kieley,  USNR,  another  former 
Poughkeepsie  newspaper  man. 
is  co-author  with  John  Crane  of 
the  book,  “United  States  Naval 
Academy;  The  First  Hundred 
Years,’’  published  recently  by 
Whittlesey  House. 

Edmund  J.  W.  Nowinski,  news 
editor  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald-Journal  the  last  20  years, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  di¬ 
rectorship  of  the  Republican 
Party's  campaign  in  the  ap¬ 
proaching  mayoralty  election. 
He  has  been  succeeded  by  Karl 
R.  McElroy,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  news  editor.  Lawrence  J. 
O’Toole  has  rejoined  the  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  staff  as  political  re¬ 
porter  after  serving  in  the  Army 
since  1942.  He  served  in  Ice¬ 
land,  England,  the  invasion  of 
France  and  Belgium.  New  Her¬ 
ald-Journal  staff  members  in¬ 
clude:  C.  Landon  Knight,  copy 
desk,  formerly  of  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times-Herald;  Jane  Ea¬ 
gan,  society  reporter,  and  Ver¬ 
onica  Schwartz,  transferred 
from  the  AP  to  the  photographic 
department  of  the  paper. 

John  L.  Boucher  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  (N.  J.)  Press-Union  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press 
Club  at  its  annual  meeting  held 
recently.  He  aucoeeds  Joseph 
W.  Walker,  Union  city  editor, 
who  becomes  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors. 

Herman  E.  Rudolph,  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  has  returned 
to  the  city  desk  after  three  years 
in  the  Navy. 

George  F.  Katsuranis  has 
Joined  the  reportorial  staff  of 
the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  four  years’ 
service  in  the  Navy. 

Howard  A.  Dean  has  returned 
to  the  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram  as  suburban  edi¬ 
tor  after  Army  service  in  the 
ETO.  He  is  the  first  of  the 
Transcript’s  28  war-service  em¬ 
ployes  to  return. 

Edgar  A.  Comee  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (  Me. )  Express.  New  city 
room  staff  member  is  Mary 
Fraser.  Jacqualine  Cole  has 


joined  the  Portland  Sunday 
Telegram  society  staff,  replac¬ 
ing  Barbara  Lyons,  who  has 
joined  the  local  AP  staff. 

Raymond  J.  Fitzpatrick,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Wotcr- 
bury  (Conn.)  Democrat,  has 
been  disharged  from  the  Marine 
Corps  after  30  months’  service 
as  a  combat  correspondent  in 
the  Pacific. 

Dorothy  Mowbray,  reporter 
for  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News, 
was  one  of  245  Delaware  nurses 
who  were  with  the  armed  forces 
during  the  war  to  be  honored 
recently  by  the  Delaware  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Red  Cross,  when  a 
plaque  dedicated  to  the  group 
was  unveiled  In  Wilmington. 

William  C.  Harris  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  ( Ga. )  News  to  succeed 
George  H.  Lindsey,  who  re¬ 
signed  because  of  ill  health. 
Harris  recently  was  disharged 
after  two  years’  Pacific  service 
with  the  Marines. 

Dupont  Wright  has  returned 
to  the  news  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga. )  Constitution. 

Louis  H.  Edmondson,  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Georgia,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  similar  position  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Journalism  Department. 

E.  Cal  Sink,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C. )  Journal  and 
Twin-City  Sentinel  for  more 
than  20  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  assistant  in  the 
North  Carolina  State  Advertis¬ 
ing  Division. 

Harry  Martin,  veteran  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal,  ex¬ 
pects  to  return  to  the  amuse¬ 
ments  desk  about  Oct.  1  after 
three  years  as  a  Navy  press 
agent  at  the  Memphis  Navy 
Base.  Lillard  (“Mike”)  McGee, 
real  estate  editor,  during  Mar¬ 
tin’s  stay  in  the  Navy  doubled 
as  real  estate,  and  radio  and 
amusement  editor,  and  is  ex- 
peted  to  continue  to  handle  ra¬ 
dio  and  to  act  as  assistant  amuse¬ 
ments  editor  until  the  return  of 


Davis  Honored 
By  Distributors 

Howard  Davis.  recenUy 
tired  business  manaaer  <v 
New  York  Herald  Tribniu  i? 
honored  by  the  whol^e  ^ 
paper  distributors  who 
the  newspaper,  at  a  luaS, 
Wednesday  in  the  HotelA? 
New  York.  ^ 

"Howard  Davis  has  Ijft  ^ 
indelible  mark  on  Amirti 
journalism,”  Joseph 
dent  of  the  Lang  News  Co*^ 
members  in  a  speech  preii^ 
to  Mr.  Davis  a  wat^ 
the  distributors.  Louis  Iff 
stock  of  the  Metropolitan  Nta 
Co.  credited  Davis  with 
zation  of  the  cooperativt 
tribution  system  for  New 
newspapers.  Others  juftll 
briefly  were  William  E  Rskh-ll 
son,  Davis’s  successor;  K.  l]| 
Winslow,  Herald  Trtbune  dm" 
lation  manager,  and  Davii 


Lt.  Robet  Gray,  radio  editor 

Julian  Harriss  has  retnnwi 
to  the  University  of  TenniEK 
as  acting  director  of  public  te 
lations  after  service  as  a  hlilir 
ian  for  Army  Transport  SerriK. 
and,  in  addition,  will  servo  n 
acting  field  manager  of  the  Tie 
nessee  Press  Association.  Firo 
ER  Sweet,  editorial  assistant  dl 
the  university  public  relatiao)i 
department,  has  gone  with  tk 
university  agricultural  eatee 
sion  service.  Munset  Sun 
former  Sunday  editor  of  tk 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Newt-Sm 
nel,  succeeds  him. 

Robert  F.  Nelson,  fonnoti! 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Aid 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatdt  ta 
other  Richmond  papers,  ha 
been  named  public  relatioo 
counsel  for  Vlrijinia’s  forthcoe 
ing  1945  Victory  and  Communi? 
Fund  campaign. 

Henry  Charlton  Beck,  autba 
of  “Jersey  Genesis”  and  “Fir 
gotten  Towns  of  Southern  Nn 
Jersey,”  formerly  of  the  stifi 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulleti*  id 
the  Camden  (N.  J.)  Cottwr 
( Continued  on  page  44) 


PLAIN  JANE-- w  ...or 
PROFESSIONAL  ^BEAUTY 

Women  want  to  know  how  to  be  attractive  and  then 
more  attractive.  .  .  To  acquaint  her  with  the  modem 
miracle  of  glamorizing  even  a  born  Plain  Jane,  is  the 
business  of  ANTOINETTE  DONNELLY.  She  keeps 
abreast  of  every  new  trend  and  wrinkle  . . .  gadget . . . 
product . . .  exercise  and  diet  plan,  dispensing  it  daily 
along  with  information  gleaned  from  interviews  with 
the  acclaimed  beauties  of  stage  and  screen. 

WRITE  or  WIRE  FOR  PROOFS  AND  PRICESI 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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ARIS  BUtNOS  AIRES  •  RIO  DE  JANIERO  •  MONTEVIDEO  •  MANILA  BERNE  SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE  NEW  YORK  SHANGHAI  •  LOS  ANGELES  LONDON  HAVANA 
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Ljust  radio  communications  company 


Circuits  were  established  September  1 1  at 
the  lowest  Shanghai  rates  in  Press  Wire* 
less  history, — ui^ent  press  to  Los  Angeles 
per  word,  ordinary  ui^ent  press  to 
New  York  City  10^  per  word,  ordinary 
per  word.  These  rates  are  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  established  policy  of 
Press  Wireless  to  afford  the  finest  press 
communications  service  at  the  lowest 
rates  charged  by  any  American  commu¬ 
nications  company. 


to  leave  Shanghai  at  the  time  of  the 


Japanese  invasion  late  in  1941,  Press 


Wireless  is  the  first  to  return  with  di¬ 


rect  railio  telegraph  press  service  to 


the  United  States, 


Route  your  press  dispatches  VIA  PREW  I, 
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Pott,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Rutgers  University  Press. 

Thomas  McCarthy,  Philadel¬ 
phia  labor  reporter,  has  become 
assistant  to  Joseph  McLaughlin, 
formerly  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record  and  now  serving  as  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  for  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  City  Committee.  John 
Livincooo,  the  Record's  assistant 
city  editor,  now  with  OWI  in 
Luxembourg,  is  headed  home¬ 
ward.  Sgt.  Mary  Kerkhoff  is 
being  released  from  the  women’s 
section  of  the  Marine  Corps  and 
returning  to  the  Record  local 
staff.  Bob  Johnson,  former 
golf  editor,  is  back  in  the  sports 
department  after  20  months  in 
the  Army.  Bernard  Stern  of 
the  city  staff,  has  joined  AP  in 
Newark.  N.  J.  Charles  Petru- 
zELU  of  the  art  staff,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  do  art  work  for  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

Bill  Markward  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  starting  his 
ninth  season  broadasting  wrest¬ 
ling  matches  from  the  Camden, 
N.  J.  area,  is  teaming  with  Lou 
Jaffe.  of  the  Philadelphia  Sport¬ 
ing  Writers  Association,  on  box¬ 
ing  broadcasts. 

Editor  E.  T.  Leach  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  attended  two 
weeks  of  the  first  Annapolis 
pratice  cruise  since  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  to  gather  material  on  a 
series  of  stories  on  postwar 
Naval  officer  training.  Joe  Wil¬ 
liams,  Press  staff  reporter,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  copy- 
desk  rim. 

Clarence  (“Bus”)  Funk,  vet¬ 
eran  Harrisburg  ( Pa. )  Patriot 
reporter,  has  resigned  to  go  into 
advertising. 

Claude  D.  Fitchette.  rewrite 
man  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  as  a 
reporter. 

Bernard  w.  (“Shorty”) 
Crone,  general  assignments  re- 
P9rter  for  the  Kansas  City 
Times,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  editor  of  Western 
Auto  Stores  house  organs,  which 
were  suspended  during  the  war. 

William  I.  Biddle,  veteran 
Kansas  newspaper  man  and 
prison  official,  celebrated  his 
62nd  birthday  recently  by  turn¬ 
ing  in  his  last  story  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  Leavenworth 
( Kan. )  Times,  ending  a  career 
begun  on  the  Times  60  years 
ago.  He  has  been  the  paper’s 
courthouse  reporter  for  the  past 
15  years  and  was  at  one  time 
city  editor. 

Bernard  L.  Roth,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz. ) 
Citizen  and  a  naval  veteran 'of 
World  War  H,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  University  of  Arizona  press 
bureau. 

Charles  Modesette,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bisbee  (Ariz.)  Review, 
has  resigned  to  become  news 
editor  of  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Telegram.  He  had  been  with 
the  Review  for  15  years. 

Roland  M.  Jones,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  retired  recently 
after  40  years  in  the  news  and 


editorial  departments  of  the 
paper.  C.  W.  (Ted)  Grange, 
former  World-Herald  reporter, 
has  been  made  vicepresident 
and  editorial  director  of  the 
new  public  relations  counsel 
firm  of  Harry  Coleman  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago.  A  daughter,  Susan 
Ruth,  was  born  recently  to  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Makiesky.  of  the  Omaha 
AP  bureau,  and  Mrs.  Makiesky. 

Henry  A.  Smith,  Latter-Day 
Saints  church  editor  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Desert  News,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  general 
board  of  the  Desert  Sunday 
School  Union. 


With  The  Colors 


LT.  CMDR.  BARRY  BINGHAM, 

publisher  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier- Journal,  landed 
at  Yokosuka  Naval  Base,  Tokyo 
Bay,  with  the  first  wave  of 
Marines  on  Aug.  30.  Assigned 
to  the  public  information  staff  of 
Admiral  Nimitz  after  a  tour  of 
duty  in  England,  Bingham  co¬ 
ordinated  news  matter  that  in¬ 
formed  the  United  States  that 
its  troops  were  occupying  Japan. 
In  another  wave  of  Marines,  on 
another  landing  beach,  was  Paul 
Hughes,  war  correspondent  for 
the  Courier-Journal. 

Kenneth  Moffett,  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Press  -  Scimitar  copy- 
desk  man.  now  a  yeoman  second 
class  in  the  Navy,  is  editor  of 
Repairit,  newspaper  at  a  ship 
repair  base  in  New  Caledonia. 
Fred  Berbig,  former  Press-Scim¬ 
itar  reporter,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
Germany.  His  wife,  the  former 
Betty  Cate,  also  an  ex-member 
of  the  Press-Scimitar  staff,  is 
now  with  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Sgt.  E.  L.  Martin,  former 
composing  room  employe  of  the 
Roanoke  (Va. )  Times-World- 
News,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  editor  of  the  224th  Bat¬ 
talion  paper,  the  Roarer,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Blexen,  Germany. 

The  engagement  of  Sgt.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  O’Neill,  former  New 
York  Sun  staff  member,  now 
stationed  in  South  Dakota,  to 
Miss  Loretta  McLaughlin  of 
Brooklyn,  was  announced  re¬ 
cently. 

Michael  J.  Freeman,  photog¬ 
rapher's  mate  first  class,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  INS  bureau  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  been  decorated  for 
“consistent  photographs  of  qual¬ 
ity  under  the  most  trying  condi¬ 
tions”  after  six  major  campaigns 
in  the  Pacific. 

Sgt.  Benjamin  Wenal,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  business  department,  has 
been  awarded  the  Silver  Star 
and  Purple  Heart  after  service 
with  the  7th  Armored  Division 
from  Normandy  to  the  Baltic. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Louise  J.  Wilde, 
USNR,  former  reporter  on  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union,  has 
reported  for  duty  at  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  as  director  of  the  WAVES 
in  the  14th  Naval  District. 

Lt.  Col.  Russell  D.  Barros, 
former  employe  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette, 
was  honored  with  a  banquet  and 
reception  at  Worcester  follow¬ 
ing  his  recent  return  from  the 
Philippines.  After  the  fall  of 


Bataan,  Barros  took  to  the  bush 
and  fought  guerilla  style  during 
the  Japanese  occupation,  mak¬ 
ing  contact  with  American 
forces  shortly  after  the  invasion 
of  Luzon. 

Lt.  Boardman  G.  Getsincer, 
Jr.,  former  police  reporter  for 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republi- 
an,  has  been  assigned  to  Army 
Public  Relations  in  Washington. 
He  was  formerly  a  B-24  pilot 
with  the  9th  Air  Force  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Srt.  Henry  P.  Kaliss,  also 
former  Republican  police  re- 
'  porter,  is  home  on  furlough 
after  six  months’  service  in 
France  and  Germany.  Lt.  Col. 
Edwin  Gluntz,  circulation  de¬ 
partment  member,  on  duty  with 
the  War  Department  general 
staff  at  Washington  for  many 
months,  has  arrived  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area  for  duty. 

Lt.  Col.  Harvey  Rivkins,  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  INS  staff  at 
Baltimore  and  public  relations 
officer  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  Md.  until  20  months 
ago,  when  he  went  to  the  ETO, 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  recently  at  Paris  for  his 
performance  while  at  Aberdeen. 
He  previously  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  his  work  during 
the  Normandy  invasion  and  last 
month  received  the  Croix  de 
Guerre.  He  is  now  chief  of  the 


Office  of  Technial  Infer  Irt 

ETO  Headquarters.  Je 

Wilbur  Kilburcer  « 

sports  editor  for  the  Lr  PO. 

(O. )  Eagle-Gazette,  hu 
promoted  from  captain  to  ftT  Ml' 
in  the  AAF.  He  is  stati^' 
Europe.  I  pn 

Capt.  Ben  Garlikov  ff-^ 
assistant  sports  editor  i 

Dayton  (O.)  News,  is  ho^V  i’ 
leave  after  25  months  ’ 

CBI  theater  as  public  I 

officer  for  the  10th  Air  Fow»  I 

Maj.  Millard  S.  Puiot 
mer  Oklahoma  City  Tints' 
member,  has  been  awarded  if, 
Bronze  Star  for  service  u-  , 
sistant  public  relations  * 
for  Army  Forces,  Middle  ^ 
cific.  Headquarters.  He  is  l^  ^ 
ing  his  Pacific  post  for  duty  f™ 
the  War  Department  Burew  ^ 
Public  Relations  in 

Catherine  Ann  Tukit, 
mer  editorial  staff  meniier 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-iJr 
aid,  who  has  been  overseas 
the  Red  Cross,  has  been  :ie 

to  Paris  and  her  next  assi^  « 
ment  will  be  Berlin.  She  hk 
been  serving  at  Cardiff,  Wale 
Mrs.  Gretchen  FRANOEnioie 
World-Herald  staff  member  « 
served  with  the  Red  Crosi  it 
Italy  and  other  Mediterranee  wi 
areas,  has  arrived  in  this  coon-  ho 
try  for  an  extended  leave 


.  .  .  and  hundreds  more,  SOLELY  from  a  single 
advertisement  in  the  Chester  Times.  The  items, 
naturally,  were  “hot  ’  ...  51  gauge  hosiery, 
towels  and  jockey  shorts  .  .  .  hut  even  at  that,  no 
sucli  stampede  was  expected  as  the  one  that  ap¬ 
peared  next  morning.  Action  like  this  is  typical 
of  newspaper  advertising  ...  if  it’s  of  interest, 
theyTl  see  it,  and  act  upon  it,  more  quickly  if 
it’s  advertised  in  newspapers. 

Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action! 


Alfred  0.  Hill.  Publisher 
CtiuiMey  L.  Eanes.  QeuenU  Mamaer 
Oea  MtKay,  Loeal  Advsrtlslat  Maaaaer 
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p-snmcH,  Pa..  Sept.  17— 
Noll.  Pittsburgh  bureau 
Press  reporter,  scored  a 
on  his  last  day  before  quit- 
^0  return  to  college  work. 
piiTing  a  hunch,  he  made  an 
^ht  stand  that  broke  the 
^ine  Girl”  murder  case. 
WoU  resigned  a  week  ago  af- 
w  two  years  with  the  bureau 
ttitody  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
It  Pitt  preparatory  to  foreign 
iMinments. 

ftwas  tipped  late  Friday  af- 
jnMOO  that  Fred  Hauser  had 
bdo  captured  near  the  West 
Vininii  state  line.  Hauser,  19, 
hiil  fled  just  before  the  nude, 
jgtiered  body  of  Anna  Elizabeth 
Dryer.  17,  was  found  eight  miles 
'.-OB  her  home  at  Fayette  City. 
All  official  sources  flatly  de¬ 
nied  that  there  had  been  any  ar- 
jfsl  But  Noll  learned  that  one 
iigh  official  had  left  for  the  Belle 
Vernon  barracks  of  State  Police, 
^en  the  murder  probe  had 

He  and  Pittsburgh  Press  re- 
writeman  George  F.  Swetnam 
hurried  to  the  scene.  No  other 
reporter  was  there.  Despite  po¬ 
lice  denials  they  began  an  all- 
ni<ht  vigil. 

■  '  ’  ’  ’  '■  case 


Known  throughont 
fhe  nation,  those 
prodncts  help  give 
Rochester  highest 
per  capita  value 
of  ma nuf actured 
products  among  all 
the  large  cities! 


Adler-Rochester  Clofhas 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Goods 
Baech-Nut  Coffaa 
Blue  Label  Ketchup 
Bond  Clothes 
Clapp  Baby  Foods 
Cutler  Mail  Chutes 
Delco  Oil  Burners 
Eastman  Kodaks 
Evening  in  Paris  Cosmetics 
Fanny  Farmer  Candies 
Fashion  Park  Clothes 
French's  Mustard 
General  Railway  Signals 
Gleason  Gear  Cutters 
G-M  Auto  Accessories 
Graflex  Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman  Clothes 
Hickok  Belts  and  Braces 
Mason  &  Hamlin  Pianos 
Matrix  Shoes 
Michaels-Stern  Clothes 
Pfaudler  Glass-lined  Tanks 
Ritter  Dentist's  Equipment 
Shur-On  Glasses 
Snider's  Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson  Radios 
Superba  Cravats 
Taylor  Thermometers 
Timely  Clothes 
Todd  Protectographs 
Women's  Arch-Aid  Shoes 


iV  OH  '  that  peace  is  here,  The 
R.  T.  French  Co. — spices,  birdseed, 
and  manufacturers  of  more  than 
half  this  country's  prepared  Mustard 
— is  ready  to  invade  new  markets — 
bring  out  new  products! 


7d»ut  midnight  the 
brake,  and  they  were  the  only 
tw  writers  present  to  hear  the 
confession  made  by  the  youth, 
lie  police  telephone  was  the 
only  one  available  when  the  con- 
fevon  was  completed  at  1:40 
UB.  When  the  youth  began  to 
talk,  word  had  leaked  out  that 
then  would  soon  be  a  break  in 
the  case,  and  calls  began  to  pour 


LIKE  other  specialized  Rochester 
firms,  French’s  post-war  expansion 
will  provide  steady,  increasing  em¬ 
ployment  for  more  and  more  well- 
paid  employees! 


in  before  officers  were  permitted 
|to  give  out  any  information. 

M  beat  police  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  in  a  sprint  when  the  con- 
tessioD  was  completed. 

Then  he  turned  over  the  wire 
to  Swetnam.  who  talked  into  an 
snpty  receiver  for  nearly  two 
tours  until  the  last  morning  op- 
joeition  editions  '  ' 


ONLY  12  other  cities  equal 
Rochester’s  value  of  industrial  pro¬ 
duction.  But  Rochester’s  per  capita 
value  is  highest  of  all!  These  skilled, 
high-wage,  finished  product  workers 
make  more,  spend  more  to  live  bet¬ 
ter! 


had  been 


Apprentice  Standards 
Set  Up  in  Philadelphia 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  17  —  The 
Srstset  of  apprenticeship  stand¬ 
's  in  the  newspaper  trades  in 
Philadelphia  has  been  signed  by 
‘he  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
District  Lodge  No.  1  of  the  In¬ 
tentional  Association  of  Ma- 
:liiiiists  (AFL).  Prepared  in 
operation  with  William  E. 

DNeill  of  the  Apprentice  Train- 
Jig  Service  of  the  Federal  Com- 
Juttee  on  Apprenticeships,  they 
for  the  benefit  of  returning 
veterans  whose  education  or  ap¬ 
prenticeship  was  interrupted. 

Under  the  approved  stand- 
*™s.  a  machinist  apprentice 
■iwly  indentured  or  resuming 
apprenticeship  at  the  In- 
Ijurer,  will  receive  his  regular 
Juwance  under  either  the  GI 
niU  of  Rights  or  Public  Law 
‘•for  disabled  veterans,  in  ad- 
“aon  to  his  apprentice  wages. 

■'®Pvaotice  standards  in  the 
^  newspaper  crafts  are  be- 
■ag  prepared. 
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GOOD  living  also  prevails 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  655,000 
Rochester  market  of  267  prosperous 
communities  and  one  of  the  richest 
farm  areas  in  the  East — all  domi¬ 
nantly  cos'ered  by  Rochester’s  two 
fine  newspapers! 


Stimson  Awards 
DSM  to  Surles 
For  PRO  Work 

Washington,  Sept.  18 — Maj. 
Gen.  Alexander  D.  Surles.  di¬ 
rector  of  the  War  Department 
bureau  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  has 
received  the  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Medal  for 
"keeping  the  na¬ 
tion  informed  of 
the  progress  of 
war  operations 
and  of  changes 
in  plans  and 
policies  affecting 
individual  citi¬ 
zens.” 

Presented  with 
the  decoration  SurUa 
was  the  foilowing  citation,  read 
^  Secretary  Henry  L.  Stimson 
in  the  presence  of  a  gathering 
of  General  Surles’  friends; 

“Maj.  Gen.  Alexander  D. 
Surles.  as  director  of  the  War 
Department  bureau  of  public  re¬ 
lations  from  August,  1941,  to 
September,  1945,  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  keeping  the  nation  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progress  of  war 
operations  and  of  changes  in 
plans  and  policies  affecting  in¬ 
dividual  citizens.  He  had  to 
weigh  the  value  of  releasing  in¬ 
formation  against  the  possibility 
of  its  affording  valuable  intelli¬ 
gence  to  our  enemies. 

“His  exceptional  vision  and 
sound  decisions  resulted  in  the 
public's  being  given  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  up-to-date 
war  news  consistent  with  opera¬ 
tional  security.  In  no  war  in 
which  the  United  States  has 
participated  was  the  country 
kept  better  informed  of  the 
progress  of  campaigns  and  bat¬ 
tles  and  the  strategic  concept  of 
world-wide  developments. 

“General  Surles  discharged 
his  heavy  responsibilities  with 
outstanding  success  and  effi¬ 
ciency.  His  advice  was  sought 
by  all  agencies  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  on  many  matters  out¬ 
side  his  assigned  responsibilities. 
The  force  of  his  personalityf  his 
wisdom  and  clear  thinking 
played  a  large  part  in  formulat¬ 
ing  War  Department  decisions. 
The  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  relied  heavily 
upon  his  views,  and  his  sound 
counseling  contributed  material¬ 
ly  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war.” 


Two  Pressmen  Kill 
Each  Other  in  Alabama 

Two  pressmen  employed  by 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adver¬ 
tiser  shot  each  other  to  death 
the  night  of  Sept.  6  just  outside 
a  doorway  leading  to  the  news¬ 
paper  offices,  according  to  Po¬ 
lice  Captain  H.  A.  Cc^er.  He 
said  there  had  been  “bad  feel¬ 
ing”  between  the  two  for  some 
time  and  that  the  shooting  cli¬ 
maxed  a  renewai  of  their  argu¬ 
ment  that  developed  earlier  the 
same  night  in  a  downtown  res¬ 
taurant  Several  shots  were 
fired  by  both  men.  the  officer 
said. 
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Repoitei  Godtathei 
To  Baby  Zebia 

Chicago,  Sept.  17  —  Walter 
Birkenbeul,  Chicago  Sun  re¬ 
porter,  frequently  phones  Robert 
Bean,  director  of  the  Brookfield 
Zoo,  for  news.  Yesterday  he  got 
some  that  floored  him. 

Aware  that  a  new  zebra  colt 
had  been  born.  Birkenbeul 
asked:  “What  are  you  going  to 
call  this  sport  model  jackass?” 

“Well,  Walter,”  replied  Bean, 
“we  haven’t  decided  yet” 

“That’s  a  heck  of  a  note,” 
complained  Birkenbeul.  “Sup¬ 
posing  you  were  that  little  zebra. 
You  wouldn’t  want  to  be  with¬ 
out  a  name,  would  you?” 

“O.K.,  Walter,”  said  Bean, 
“I’m  naming  it  this  very  minute. 
It’s  going  to  be  called  Birkey 
after  you.” 

Birkenbeul  has  not  yet  decided 
whether  he  should  pass  out 
cigars  to  his  fellow  news  hounds 
at  the  Sun. 

Overseas  Tribune 
Printed  in  Tokyo 

Chicago,  Sept.  17 — The  first 
American  newspaper  printed 
since  the  war’s  end  appeared  in 
Tokyo,  Sept.  14.  It  was  the 
Overseas  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  totaling  3,000  copies 
printed  on  Japanese  presses 
under  the  direction  of  Donald 
Starr,  Tribune  war  correspond¬ 
ent  and  itinerant  publisher  of 
the  Tribune’s  editions  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area. 

The  first  copy  of  the  Tokyo 
edition  was  autographed  by 
Gen.  MacArthur  and  the  second 
by  Gen.  Eichelberger,  command- 
er-in-chief  of  the  8th  Army. 
Both  copies  will  be  sent  as 
souvenirs  to  the  Tribune  office, 
according  to  Robert  Cromie, 
Tribune  correspondent. 

“Starr  began  searching  for 
newsprint  and  presses  as  soon 
as  Tokyo  was  occupied  Sept.  8 
and  found  both  at  the  Toppan 
Press,  once  one  of  the  largest 
printers  in  Tokyo.”  stated 
Cromie.  “Jap  workmen  under 
Starr’s  pantomime  direction 
made  the  plates  from  photo¬ 
graphic  reproductions  of  the 
pages  and  printed  the  issue  in 
five  days.” 

■ 

10,000  Attend  Party 
For  Outdoorsmen 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  17 
— More  than  10,000  outdoors- 
men  and  women  attended  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  Ducks 
Unlimited  Hunters  party  at  the 
municipal  auditorium  last  week, 
in  what  Gene  Howe,  sportsman- 
publisher  of  Amarillo,  Tex.,  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “greatest  conser¬ 
vation  meeting  ever  held  in  the 
United  States.” 

Proceeds  from  this  show — 
some  $6,000 — will  go  toward  de¬ 
fraying  cost  of  the  Lake  Min¬ 
nesota  “duck  factory”  proj¬ 
ect  located  in  the  Saskatchewan 
river  delta.  The  oarty  was  the 
second  of  its  kind  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Star-Journal. 

Prizes,  totaling  nearly  200, 
ranged  from  an  all-expense 
duck  and  geese  hunting  equip¬ 
ment  in  Canada  down  to  hunt¬ 
ers’  equipment. 


NBC-ABC 
Strike  Ends; 
Talks  Resume 


A  little  more  than  a  day  after 
NBC  and  ABC  studio  engineers 
went  on  strike  last  week,  the 
two  major  networks’  strikers 
were  back  at  work  and  negotia¬ 
tions  resumed  with  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcast  Engi¬ 
neers  and  Technicians,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  striking  union. 

The  strike's  end  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  R.  Mandlebaum, 
U.  S.  Conciliation  Service  labor 
conciliator. 

Explanation  of  the  suddenness 
of  the  strike — just  after  the  net¬ 
works  had  received  a  30-day 
strike  notice — and  the  causes  of 
the  strike  vary,  the  networks 
charging  that  40  to  60%  wage 
increase  demands  were  presented 
as  an  ultimatum  and  negotia¬ 
tions  consequently  broke  down, 
the  union  stating  wage  increase 
demands  were  25%  and  the  com¬ 
panies  were  not  bargaining  in 
good  faith. 

A  third  explanation  is  that 
both  union  and  companies  fear 
James  C.  Petrillo  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Musicians, 
AFL,  which  for  some  months 
prior  to  the  start  and  the  present 
negotiations  held  jurikliction 
over  the  record  turners,  one 
group  of  the  studio  engineers. 
An  NLRB  decision  in  August 
returned  this  jurisdiction  to 
NABET,  but  the  union  charges 
that  the  networks  are  “hedging 
their  bets”  in  case  Petrillo  later 
dominates  this  group. 

Steele  Writes  U.P. 
Washington  Column 

Washington,  Sept.  18  —  Earl 
B.  Steele,  until  recently  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  bureau 
of  United  Press,  has  become 
the  Washington  bureau  partner 
of  Howard  ( Slim )  Suttle,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  Washington  column 
“Liftin’  th’  Lid"  now  served  to 
about  20  southern  newspapers. 
The  column  carries  a  sub-cap¬ 
tion,  “National  Scene  with  Dixie 
Flavor  ” 

The  partnership  springs  from 
a  friendship  which  began  when 
both  worked  for  United  Press 
in  New  Orleans.  Suttle  is  fi¬ 
nancial  secretary  of  the  National 
Press  Club.  _ 
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A  Current  Anolyaii  i 
Present-Day  Mcdcei 
Conditions  in 
WICHITA,  KANSAS 


•  A  32-page  Booklet  S;:: 
marizing  Basic  Market  Cc:: 
tions  up  to  V-J  Day,  c 
EAGLE  POST-WAR  BUU 
TIN  NO.  1,  which  outb 
Developments  between  s 
Day  and  September  15th. 


YOUR  REQUEST  for  thUia 
analysis  of  the  Wichita  wo 
ket  and  its  Newspaper 
erage  will  place  you  on  j 
list  to  receive  subsequs: 
bulletins  indicating  deve.:; 
ing  trends  in  this  area. 
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This  Continual  Research  P!: 
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Sptnctr  Traey  in  tit  M-G-M  motion  picinn  "A  Guy  NamtJ  Jot"  •  Painttnn  by  Harry  Andtnon 


oh  boy — this  is  the  only  time  a  man’s  ever  alive— it’s 
the  only  time  he’s  really  free!  ’  And  the  old  sky,  he  smiles 
back  and  says,  'You’re  right,  brother — you’re  right!’” 

—Exctrpt  from  script  of  motion  pictnrt  "A  Guy  NamtJ  Jot'* 

Is  air  travel  something  that  fits  into  your  life?  Add  to 
Spencer  Tracy’s  word -picture  the  practical  advantages  of 
flight — its  revolutionary  saving  in  time,  its  basic  economy, 
its  restful  comfort,  its  ”go  when  you  want  to  go”  schedules. 
There  are  few  travelers,  indeed,  who  will  not  prefer  it  to 
any  other... few  who  will  not  find  in  it  new  and  unsuspected 
value  to  themselves.  Air  Transport  Association,  1515  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 


everything’s  kinda  still, 


'  11^ HEN  you’re  up  there 
rr  and  you’ve  got  a  feeling  you’re  half-way  to  heaven. 
You  don’t  even  seem  to  hear  your  own  motors — just  a 
kind  of  buzz  far  off . .  .  like  the  sky  was  calling  you  . . . 
like  the  sky  was  singing  you  a  song .... 

"And  somehow  it’s  never  eight  o’clock  up  there  .  .  . 
it’s  always  now.  The  earth’s  so  far  below  you  don’t  care 
about  it  any  more.  It’s  the  sky  that’s  important.  The  sky 
is  your  pal.  You  feel  like  nudging  the  sky  and  saying, 
'Hello  sky — how  are  you  today,  sky — and  how  was  the 
moon  last  time  you  saw  him?’.  .  . 

"The  wind-draft  comes  straight  off  the  morning  star, 
and  the  clouds  float  toward  you  like  old  friends  you  never 
want  to  say  goodbye  to. . . .  And  you  say  to  yourself,  'Boy, 


This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nation 's  airlines  and  leading 
manufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 
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Rio  ConferenceTackles 
Free  Information  Issue 


By  Frank  M.  Garcia 

N.  Y.  Timet  Correspondent 


{Special  to  Editoi  &  PublisbeiI 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  Sept.  19— 

With  six  more  days  to  go  in 
the  Third  Inter- American  Radio 
Conference  here,  the  Juridical 
Committee  approved  today  all 
resolutions  on  rates  and  finan¬ 
cial  arangements.  Tomorrow  the 
conference  takes  up  the  freedom 
of  information  resolution  already 
approved  in  committee. 

All  committees  and  sub-com¬ 
mittees  were  complimented  to¬ 
day  for  the  comradeship  shown 
and  the  desire  to  avoid  difficul¬ 
ties,  so  that  the  American  na¬ 
tions  can  arrive  at  some  legisla¬ 
tion  “typically  American”  re¬ 
garding  treatment  of  press  rates 
and  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  effort  has  been  to  develop 
resolutions  consonant  with  the 
legislation  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries.  Where  certain  recommen¬ 
dations  clash  with  existing  laws, 
the  aim  has  been  to  mold 
them  to  complete  parity  in  treat¬ 
ment. 

Among  the  outstanding  reso¬ 
lutions  and  recommendations  ap¬ 
proved  during  the  week  was 
that  of  the  United  States  which 
pointed  out  the  special  needs 
in  regard  to  aviation  and  asked 
that  there  be  a  rapid  inter¬ 
change  of  messages  on  plane  ar¬ 
rivals  and  departures. 

The  Argentine  delegate 
backed  the  resolution. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
“Freedom  of  Information”  sub¬ 
committee  referred  to  “freedom 
of  thought  as  one  of  the  dearest 
conquests  of  civilization”  and 
the  “fundamental  basis  of  demo¬ 
cratic  systems  of  government.” 
It  also  recommended  to  the 
American  governments  the 
"promulgation  of  such  necessary 
measures  as  to  give  expression 
of  thought  on  radio  the  same  ef¬ 
fective  guarantees  of  freedom 
which  the  press  enjoys.” 

Read  clause  by  clause  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Juridical  Com¬ 
mittee  was  the  resolution  on 
rates  and  finances,  a  matter 
which  when  first  discussed 
looked  thorny.  Highlight  of  the 
resolution  is  that  it  seeks  to  re¬ 
duce  “as  much  as  possible”  the 
maximum  “land  station”  and  “on 
board”  charges  stipulated  in  the 
1930  Cairo  paper  on  radio  tele¬ 
grams. 

The  resolution  also  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  American  na¬ 
tions  study  the  matter  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  international  mone¬ 
tary  unit  applicable  to  radio 
communications  for  adoption  at 
the  next  International  Radio 
Communications  Conference. 

It  recommends,  too,  that  in 
the  application  of  rates  for  radio 
communications  and  press  mes¬ 
sages  to  multiple  destinations  in 
the  Americas,  all  American 
countries  be  considered  as  one 
destination. 

A  plenary  session  is  scheduled 
for  Sept.  25,  with  a  banquet  for 


the  delegates  that  night.  Docu¬ 
ments  will  be  signed  on  the  26th 
and  on  the  27th  the  delegates 
will  have  luncheon  with 
Brazilian  governmental  authori¬ 
ties. 

Among  the  newspaper  and  ra¬ 
dio  men  who  have  come  here  to 
take  part  in  the  conferences 
work  are  Stanley  Johnson  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Fred  Mein- 
holtz  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Marden  Cooke  of  Press  Wireless. 
William  F.  Brooks  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co. 

Local  men  representing  the 
the  U.  S.  press  include  James 
Miller,  United  Press  vicepresi- 
dent;  Alan  Coogan,  UP.  man¬ 
ager  in  Rio  de  Janiero;  Chan¬ 
dler  Diehl,  manager  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Rio  bureau,  and 
the  writer. 


NORRISTOUJN.^ 


McDougall  Sale 

William  McDougall,  United 
Press  correspondent  missing 
since  the  fall  of  Java  in  1942, 
reported  this  week  that  he  was 
“safe  and  well"  in  Sumatra. 

McDougall  was  caught  in 
the  Jap  advance  after  he  re¬ 
ported  he  was  going  after  “one 
more  story"  before  leaving  for 
Austr.olia. 

Another  U.P.  reporter,  Joseph 
McDonald,  also  in  the  missing 
column  for  three  years,  was 
liberated  from  a  Japanese 
prison  last  week. 

MacDonald's  first  dispatches 
comprised  a  series  on  what 
the  Americans,  himself  among 
them,  went  through  after  the 
Japs  got  them  on  Wake. 


AP  Names  Hawing 
To  Denver  Bureau 


; 


Navy  Plans  to  List 
Dischargees  for  Papers 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  17 — In 
response  to  a  suggestion  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  that  the 
Navy  Department  furnish  to 
newspapers  names  of  dischargees 
as  does  the  Army,  W.  C.  Cham¬ 
bliss.  deputy  director.  Office  of 
Public  Information,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  arrangements  to 
offter  such  service  are  being 
made. 

“Also  under  consideration,” 
he  said,  “is  the  preparation  of 
the  names  and  home  addresses 
of  Naval  personnel  at  the  time 
they  arrive  at  ports  of  debarka¬ 
tion. 

“This  public  information  pro¬ 
gram  has  had  to  be  held  in  abey¬ 
ance  during  the  period  when 
Separation  Centers  were  being 
established.  The  primary  job  has 
been  to  get  the  separation  pro¬ 
cedure  working  smoothly,  and 
that  called  for  the  fullest  effort 
of  all  hands.  Now,  however, 
the  ball  is  beginning  to  roll  and 
proper  attention  can  be  given  to 
providing  the  news  which  the 
papers  and  the  public  want.” 


Atom  News  Firsthand 

John  Murray,  Detroit  Free 
Press  reporter,  was  able  to  offer 
a  firsthand  account  of  atomic 
bombings  of  Japan,  his  brother, 
Sgt.  Martin  G.  Murray  being  a 
member  of  the  crew  that  atom- 
bombed  Nagasaki.  Murray 
rounded  up  the  parents  of  four 
Michigan  men  aboard  the  plane 
and  got  both  interviews  and  re¬ 
ports  of  letters  from  them,  piec¬ 
ing  together  a  story. 


Lewis  Hawkins,  / 

Press  war  correspoi 
Europe  and  recently 
return  second  in 
command  of  - 
A  P  ’  s  southern 
division  at  At¬ 
lanta,  has  been  ^ 
named  division¬ 
al  news  editor 
at  Denver,  Kent 
Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  an¬ 
nounced. 

Hawkins  sue-  I 
ceeds  Robert  J.  i 
Cavagnaro,  who 
goes  to  New  HawlU 
York  Oct.  1  to 
become  AP  sports  editor. 

A  native  of  Jonesville,  MIA 
the  37-year-old  Hawkins  bt 
newspaper  work  on  the 
(Mich.)  Journal  and  after  loe 
ing  college  joined  the  ittlsik 
Constitution  in  19M.  Sew 
years  later  he  entered  AP  sttr 
ice  at  Atlanta. 


Johnson  to  Speak 


Arno  Johnson,  director  of  at  I 
dia  and  research,  J.  Wall*! 
Thompson  Co.,  New  York,  «( 
speak  on  postwar  econonfi  li ! 
the  opening  fall  luncheon  miA 
ing  of  the  Chicago  FedenMi 
Advertising  Club  on  Thunfi 
Sept.  27,  at  Hotel  ContineniK 


A  STUDY  OF  120.000  CONSUMERS 
NEWSPAPER  READING  HABITS! 


NOW  AVAILABLE 
To  All  Buyers  of  Advertising 


This  six-day  study  provides  for  the  first  time 
accurate  knowledge  of  day-to-day  variations  in 
newspaper  reading.  It’s  a  study  of  The  Times 
Record  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  newspaper  giving  com¬ 
plete  coverage  in  one  of  the  prime  markets  of 
America. 


You  will  want  a  copy!  A  request  on  your  busi¬ 
ness  letterhead  TODAY  will  bring  it  to  you. 


Ereryhody  Reads  Newspapers 
III  Troy  Everybody  Reads  The  Record  Newspapers 
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Tithin  three  short  years  after  Pearl  Harbor  America  had  pro 
duced  around  231,000  Planes 
Naval  Vessels 

B  speeding  the  production  of  these  tremendous  totals  was  the 
»pted  and  flexibility  of  truck  transport. 

Trucks  alone 


71,000  Tanks 
2,000,000  Military  Trucks.  A  fc 


were  capable  of  moving  many  huge  war  plant  as- 


^mblies  and  war  weapons.  Trucks  alone  provided  an  unbroken 
link  between  production  lines  of  many  widely  separated  factories. 
Trucks  alone  moved  all  the  materials  and  products  for  hundreds 
of  new  war  plants  and  thousands  of  entire  war-working  com- 
nunities.  Trucks  alone  could  provide  transportation  for  almost 
|»ytlung,  anywhere,  anytime  .  .  .  taking  all  the  “Shortcuts.” 


★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 

In  addition  to  beinfi  one  of  the  Iar((e8t  producers  of 
military  vehicles— over  575,000 — GMC  huilds  many 
commercial  trucks  for  essential  users.  Civilian 
GMCs  are  powered  hy  enffines  of  the  same  basic 
desiifn  as  the  famous  “270”  used  in  the  GMC 
“six-by-six”  .  . .  the  “Workhorse  of  the  Army.” 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION  .-i 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac.  Michigan 

HOMI  Of  COMMIRCIAL  OMC  TRUCKS  AND  GM  COACHfS ...  VOLUME  PRODUCER  Of  GMC  ARMT  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHIBIAN  "DUCKS” 
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NEW  BUSINESS 


Beauty  Shops  Are  Live 
Newspaper  Prospects 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


ACCORDING  to  a  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  in  Domestic  Commerce, 
in  1933  there  were  estimated 
to  be  42,075  beauty  shops — in 
1939,  over  82,000.  Total  sales  of 
services  in  1933  were  $118,- 
795,000.  In  1939,  annual  receipts 
had  mounted  to  over  $231,000,- 
000.  Today  they  are  headed  for 
the  300  million  figure.  ( Recent 
trade  report  states  that  there 
are  now  113,490  shops  in  opera¬ 
tion.  ) 

With  the  exception  of  a  few 
markets,  beauty  shop  operators 
spend  very  little  money  in  daily 
newspapers;  those  that  do,  use 
classified  ads  or  one-or-two-inch 
copy  in  which  a  small  line  cut 
of  a  woman’s  head  is  shown,  a 
listing  of  the  services,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  bargain  offer  or  a 
combination  offer. 

Average  Sales  Low 

In  1939,  the  average  annual 
shop  receipts  amounted  to  $2.- 
789.  Out  of  the  total,  about 
3,000  did  at  least  $10,000.  The 
average  per  capita  expenditures 
in  1939  were  $5.51;  but  in  our 
larger  cities,  upwards  of  $40 
per  capita  was  spent.  New  York 
City  ranks  first  in  total  beauty 
shops — 4,667.  It  also  ranks  first 
in  per  capita  sales. 

From  the  last  Merchants’ 
Service  booklet  issued  by  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register  Co.,  we 
learn  that  out  of  every  dollar 
of  revenue,  45%  goes  to  salaries 
and  commissions.  Depreciation 
takes  15%;  rent,  10%;  advertis¬ 
ing  is  listed  as  3%  of  total  sales. 

From  our  own  check-up  and 
from  a  careful  examination  of 
dozens  of  papers,  it  is  our  guess 
that  very  little  of  this  3®'f  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  finds  its  way 
into  newsprint. 

Coat  of  Buainosa 

Thousands  of  shops  are  oper¬ 
ated  in  homes.  Rent  costs  little 
or  nothing.  The  equipment  may 
be  a  few  second-hand  machines. 
One  operator  does  all  the  work. 
In  our  larger  markets,  shops  are 
opened  with  flowers,  presents 
for  visitors  and  the  initial 
equipment  may  cost  over  $10,- 
000. 

Shop  owners  with  whom  we 
have  talked  have  one  continu¬ 
ous  headache;  how  to  keep  good 
operators  and  how  to  sell  new 
customers  the  idea  of  taking 
their  turns  with  the  average 
operator.  As  soon  as  an  oper-  ) 
ator  develops  a  list  of  "fans"  ' 
who  will  not  use  other  oper¬ 
ators.  trouble  starts.  Of  course, 
the  owner  likes  to  have  regular 
customers;  but  he  doesn’t  like  ' 
the  idea  of  one  or  two  oper¬ 
ators  serving  an  exclusive  cli¬ 
entele. 

All  of  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  sell  a  continuous  week-in- 
and-week  out  advertising  sched¬ 
ule;  but  it  can  be  done  if  you  i 
lay  out  a  plan  that  will  make  it  I 
easier  for  the  owner  to  give  his  1 


average  operator  more  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Any  beauty  shop  operator 
will  tell  you  that  most  of  his 
profitable  business  comes  from 
women  who  are  over  40.  Today 
many  of  these  prospects  are 
in  the  middle  income  bracket. 
Others  have  been  working  in 
war  plants  and  doing  other  jobs 
that  have  paid  good  money. 
After  a  week  of  really  hard 
work,  women  in  this  group  are 
ready  to  spend  one  or  three 
hours  in  a  beauty  shop,  getting 
just  about  everything  that  is 
offered. 

What’s  going  to  happen  to  this 
group  of  prospects?  Judging 
from  the  cancelled  war  orders, 
many  are  going  back  to  house 
work  or  management  of  their 
own  homes.  Are  they  good  pros¬ 
pects  today?  Not  nearly  as  good 
as  the  younger  women  who 
will  retain  their  jobs  as  clerks, 
secretaries,  etc.  This  is  the 
group  to  whom  your  advertising 
should  be  directed. 

If  unmarried,  and  under  40, 
women  will  respond  to  appeals 
that  promise  them  better  com¬ 
plexions,  better  looking  hair, 
eyebrows  or  hands.  Facials, 
permanents,  manicures,  and  all 
of  the  other  services  now  offered 
in  the  average  shop  are  of  in¬ 
terest  to  these  women. 

Ads  should  be  run  on  the 
women’s  pages,  next  to  the 
movie  programs,  or  on  society 
pages.  One  paper  in  the  middle 
west  runs  from  10  to  as  high  as 
50  different  beauty  shop  ads  in 
its  Sunday  issue.  All  are 
grouped  under  a  set  heading — 
“Beauty  shops  that  you  can  rely 
on.’’  Not  a  bad  idea  if  you  pub¬ 
lish  Sunday. 

Regular  copy  should  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  three  basic  appeals: 
hair  treatments,  hands,  and  face 
and  neck. 

Any  unmarried  woman  is  a 
prospect  for  what  we  term  “En¬ 
couragement  Copy.’’  Tell  her 
there  is  still  an  opportunity  to 
meet  “the  r'vht  man.’’  Promise 
=  -^=^== 


50 


111,000 


0  Ji  A.t.c.  city  *ni 

377,854  ...Au 
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All  They  Know 
Is  What  They  Read 

A  Japanese  officer  and  27  men 
abandoned  their  last-ditch  re¬ 
sistance  on  Okinawa  when  clip¬ 
pings  from  six  American  news¬ 
papers  and  a  magazine  con¬ 
vinced  them  Japan  had  sur¬ 
rendered. 

When  Marine  Capt.  Theodore 
H.  Harbaugh  demanded  the  gar¬ 
rison's  surrender,  the  Japanese 
commanding  officer  insisted  on 
proof  that  the  Jap  forces  had 
been  defeated.  Harbaugh  can¬ 
vassed  the  men  in  his  First 
Marine  Division,  who  produced 
the  clippings. _ 

her  she  will  be  more  appealing 
if  she  visits  a  beauty  shop  once  a 
week.  Don’t  worry  about  the 
women  over  40.  They  will  visit 
any  good  shop  without  much  urg¬ 
ing.  The  market  that  needs  con¬ 
stant  stimulation  is  the  unmar¬ 
ried  group — those  from  18  to  40. 
Clet  one  shop  started  on  a  three- 
a-week  schedule  about  four 
inches,  single  column,  and.  the 
better  shops  will  follow. 

( No.  153  in  a  series) 

■ 

E.  M.  Cree  Dies 

E.  M.  Cree,  46,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Price  Brothers 
Sales  Corp.,  Quebec,  died  Sept. 
9.  Long  in  the  newsprint  field. 
Mr.  Cree  was  a  Price  salesman 
in  Pennsylvania  before  he  went 
to  Quebec. 


Post-Dispatch 
Puts  Shelton  on 
Executive  Stoii 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  18— 8a«  j  I 
Shelton,  veteran  member  of  Ike 
Post-Dispatch  editorial  sUf,  ku 
been  named  to 
the  paper’s  busi¬ 
ness  m  a  n  ag  e  - 
ment  staff  to 
serve  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  to  Pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  r  Joseph 
Pulitzer. 

Shelton  will 
assist  Pulitzer 
on  various  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to 
publishing  the 
newspaper  and 
will  join  the 
m  a  n  a  gement’s 
committee  in  negotiatini  in  I 
union  contracts.  His  apptu;- 1 
ment  comes  shortly  after  acttlt- 1 
ment  of  a  prolonged  strike  of 
St.  Louis  newspaper  carrien  ' 

Joining  the  Post-Dispatch  ii 
1913,  Shelton  has  been  the  I 
paper’s  expert  on  pablic  util- ! 
ities.  He  exposed  the  Union 
Electric  Co.  of  Missouri  dush 
fund,  headed  the  Post-Oispatch 
campaign  which  led  to  elimioi- 
tion  of  smoke  in  St.  Louis  ud 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  public 
service  in  1941.  He  spent  moo; 
of  the  last  12  mon^s  reportii; 
the  Post-Dispatch’s  campaip 
for  a  Missouri  Valley  Auth^ 
ity. 
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POSTAL  SAVINGS 


of  any  city  in  the 
United  States 
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VICTORY  FOLLOWS  THE  SHIPS 


THE  ALEUTIANS  THE  RYUKYUS 

THE  WEST  INDIES  THE  PHILIPPINES 

and  literally  hundreds  of  other 
islands  throughout  the  seven  seas 


T*  win  thU  w«r,  America  had  ta  sand  man  and  •uppliat— by  ship— tot  * 


ENGLAND 

FRANCE 

GREECE 

ALGERIA 

INDIA 

BRAZIL 

CUBA 

SCOTLAND 
BELGIUM 
JUGOSLAVIA 
EGYPT 
BURMA 
UNION  OF 
SOUTH  AFRICA 
FRENCH 
WEST  AFRICA 


NEW  ZEALAND 

CEYLON 

ALASKA 

GOLD  COAST 

DENMARK 

ADEN 

NEW  GEORGIA 
THE  CONGO 
AUSTRIA 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
THE  MOLUCCAS 
THE  BONINS 
THE  SOLOMONS 
THE  MARIANAS 
THE  EAST  INDIES 
THE  CAROLINES 


N.  IRELAND 

NETHERLANDS 

RUSSIA 

IRAN 

CHINA 

VENEZUELA 

ICELAND 

GERMANY 

MOROCCO 

IRAQ 

AUSTRALIA 

PANAMA 

GREENLAND 

ITALY 

TUNISIA 

SOMALILAND 


Our  military  plans  had  to  wait  while  we  built 
the  merchant  ships  (totaling  almost  5000) 
needed  for  the  job. 

No  better  proof  exists  that  we  must  main¬ 
tain  a  sizable,  modem  U.  S.-flag  merchant 
marine — for  our  defense,  for  our  security,  for 
the  foreign  commerce  that  can  help  us  to 
peacetime  prosperity. 
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UFS  Seeks  Winston,^ 
Signs  Randy  Churchill 


By  Helen  Staunton 


hero  is  a  war  veteran,  a  hard- 
nosed  ex-Marine.  Before  the  ii  "wst  j 
war  has  was  a  young  policeman, 
and  when  he  gets  his  discharge 
after  a  lot  of  hghting  in  the  Pa-  < 

ciflc,  he  decides  he  still  wants  i 

to  be  a  cop,  only  he  wants  to  go  ‘  ( 

in  business  for  himself.  He’s  no  ' 

super-sleuth;  he’s  a  true-to-life  ^^ere 
character  who  talks  straight  and  |-jj  { 
hits  hard.”  «««„ 


IF  YOU  want  something,  go  after  popular  writer  on  scientific  sub-  Frrmt  f  ^  PI  H 

it  is  Georae  Carlin’s  motto.  jects  who  had  been  appearing  in  On  Spiritual  Iront  ^OTd  t  IT?  ■ 

Eager  to  get  one  of  the  juici-  London  papers,  chiefly  the  Eve-  A  PHOTO  service  to  collet  and  before  (  ■ 

est  postwar  plums.  Winston  ning  Standard.  A  scientist  of  handle  religious  news  pictures  >  \  ■ 

Churchill’s  memoirs,  for  United  sufficient  distinction  to  be  at-  and  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  mW 

Feature  Syndicate  and  confront-  tached  during  the  war  to  scien-  for  religious  pictures  from  other 

«d  as  he  told  us.  by  rumors  that  tific  research  for  the  British  services  when  ite  own  files  are  Vic  Flint  &  I 

the  war  prime  minister  was  be-  Army,  he  wrote  brightly  and  incomplete  is  being  operated  by 

ing  offered  ’’the  sun.  moon  and  clearly  enough  the  UFS  man-  ^ligious  News  Service  respondent  on  German  aJ 

stars  and  everything  else,  in-  ager  declared,  to  be  the  only  Gulick.  formerly  with  .^me  for  RNS.  Befort 

eluding  millions.”  Carlin  gen-  writer  who  makes  the  stuff  in-  and^n-  war  he  served  for  five  yew  a 

eral  manager  of  the  Syndicate  telligible  to  me — and  I  think  world  and  unaerwooa  ana  un  reporter  there 

recently  pocketed  his  checkbook  that  may  be  the  level  of  most  derwood.  has  been  appointed  its 

and  boarded  a  plane  for  London,  readers.  ***"'  o  m  »  Notes  and  Personals 

He  saw  Winston  Churchill  and  Lows  articles  are  scheduled  Dr.  Ewart  E.  Turner,  former 

learned  he  was  making  no  com-  to  start  sometime  during  October,  pastor  of  the  American  Church  THE  IMPORTANCE  of  hor.e 


mitments  to  write.  He  saw  Lady  Probably  in  November  Sir 
Astor  and  learned  she  was  “all  Leslie  Hore-Belisha  will  start  his 
mixed  up.”  And  he  returned  weekly  pieces  on  political  sub- 
home — with  a  feeling  of  time  jects.  He  is  a  veteran  political 
not  misspent — with  contracts  in  writer  whose  articles  appeared 
his  pocket  for  a  six-a-week  col-  regularly  in  the  Sunday  News 
umn  from  Randolph  Churchill,  of  the  World  for  more  than 
the  former  prime  minister’s  son,  6,000.000  British  readers  before 
a  weekly  piece  from  Britain's  he  joined  Churchill’s  coalition 
celebrated  Minister  of  Munitions  cabinet  as  a  Liberal.  He  plans 
Hore-Belisha.  and  a  thrice-a-  to  travel  considerably  for  his 
week  scientific  story  from  Prof,  material  and  to  visit  the  United 
A.  M.  Low.  brother  of  the  noted  States  next  spring, 
cartoonist,  David  Low. 

A  Lorga  Cigar  New  Comic  Slant 


>aders.”  photo  editor.  ^  ,  p  . 

Low's  articles  are  scheduled  Dr.  Ewart  E.  Turner,  former  °  ersonaU 

start  sometime  during  October,  pastor  of  the  American  Church  THE  IMPORTANCE  of  hor.e 

building  gets  a  nod  from  Btu 
lujirs  syndicate,  which  releases  soor 

“'1  ‘Hi 

i/X  Wood  is  an  architect  as: 

Jv  ^  builder,  and  editor  and  pus 

'  \  ^  ^  j  lisher  of  Small  Homes  Gtiads 

S/Sgt.  Henry  McLemore  ir 
,,  ceived  his  honorable  dixharf> 

^  Sept.  17  at  Camp  Blandii, 

-  - /  .-(■  /T.  ■-  INrSu -  » - Fla.,  and  McNaught  Sthdkau 

Naw  York  Harold  Tribuna  Syndicata  manager,  calls  events  in  the  will  release  _  Mrs.  McLemort  t 
Gould's  comic  dog  in  black  and  white  in  the  Sydney  (Aus.)  Morn-  domestic  activities  smd  start  dir 
id  starts  it  os  a  Sunday  color  filler  Oct.  7.  tributing  his  column  again  Oc 

1.  Jean  McLemore  had  bee 

Probably  in  November  Sir  in  Berlin,  has  flown  to  Germany  pinchhitting  for  her  husto 
•slie  Hore-Belisha  will  start  his  for  a  three  months’  stay  as  cor-  while  he  was  in  service. 


“lust  plain  nonsansa.**  Hony  Staton.  New  York  Harold  Tribune  Syndicata  manager,  calls  events  in  the 
life  oi  “Shaggy."  Ha  discovered  F.  Gould's  comic  dog  in  black  and  white  in  the  Sydney  (Aus.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  and  starts  it  as  a  Sunday  color  filler  Oct.  7. 


THE  BITTER  LAE 


by  Fagaly  and  Shorten 


TUIS  REFRAIN  IS 

SO  familiar  to 
EVERVONE  — 


Carlin  found  Churchill  sitting  SINCE  editors  will  be  wanting 
up  in  bed  in  a  green  bathrobe  many  more  comics,  syndicates 
"in  a  very  small  room  and  a  are  bringing  them  out  fast.  NEA 
very  large  bed  .  .  .  smoking  a  Service  has  a  new  angle  for  its 
cigar  that  was  twice  as  big  and  forthcoming  detective-adventure 
twice  as  long  as  anything  I  had  strip  and  Sunday  page,  “Vic 
expected  despite  the  pictures.”  Flint.” 

“I  might  not  write  again  for  Written  by  Michael  O’Malley 
the  rest  of  my  life.”  he  told  Car-  and  drawn  by  Ralph  Lane,  the 
lin  casually,  and  the  UFS  man-  comic  features  a  difficult  tech- 
ager  mixed  that  with  a  grain  or  nique — the  first  person.  Fre- 
two  of  the  time,  the  place  and  quently  used  in  novels  and  oc- 
his  knowledge  of  politics  ( in  casionally  for  special  effects  ex- 
lieu  of  salt)  before  he  swal-  perimented  with  in  the  movies. 


y  NOW  VMir-  I  CAN’T  LOCK 
THIS  DOOR  Tia  I  FIND  / 
)54E  DOOR  KEY.  LET'S  SEE-) 


/  AW, STEP  OMIT.'  I  NEVER  Kieirj 
ID  FAIL  WHEN  WE'RE  IN  AHUdf 
COULDNT  VOU  STARTED  ORHiafi 
>  AROUND  IN  THAT  KNAPSACK  AN  i 
- HOURAfiOTW 

- Lsoic  5«*w.' 


But  have  vou 
HEARD  STANZA 
NUMBER  TWO? 

'fitKA.f  .PAUL  SCUSA, 
PHOENIX.N.V. 


WHERE  IN  (akUs^l  IS  THAT 
- 1  IGNITION  , 


/  couldn’t  TOU  STAST  I 

THE  CAR  BM  CROSSINGS 
V SONE  WIRES  SOtta’; 


lowed  it. 


the  device  of  having  the  hero 


“He  said  he  had  not  discussed  the  story  himself  has  never, 
nor  accepted  any  of  the  offers,”  to  our  knowledge,  been  success- 
Carlin  reported,  “and  he  had  no  fully  used  in  a  newspaper  comic, 
intention  of  discussing  them  nor  “Vic  Flint  is  strictly  a  post¬ 
entering  into  any  commitments.”  war  product,”  Ernest  Lynn,  NEA 
Chiefly  the  ex-prime  minister  feature  director,  stated.  “The 

seemed  interested  in  his  son’s  - — 

having  signed  with  UFS.  PREPARE  FOR  RECONVERSION 

rtnilti  Mnit  F  .iiLM-. _  .1  Timely  seiiei  of  article! — 10.000  word# — 

lAatly  Motl  and  Express  and  was  non-teclmlnl  atyl»,  by  known  south 

on  the  Express  staff  when  war  American  economlit.  author.  Plrat  haiul  I 
started.  He  served  as  a  narn-  Informallon.  documented  with  facta,  brand 
_  .  »  .  .  -  '***'  report  "IndoatrlaltaaUoo  of  South 

and  expects  to  get  out  of  Amertca"— lOO.OOO  faclorito.  Opportunl- 

the  Army  within .  the  next  two  Uea  in  post-war  bualnets  for  American 
weeks.  If  he  does.  UFS  may  ‘"’‘•‘of*-  manufacturer!,  ■Vlnetia.  Idle 
efoof  ....lanoi.....  ui  1  ..™»  factorlei.  smaller  war  plants,  builders, 

start  releasing  his  column  To-  eaponera.  technicians.  BERTHA  KLAUB- 
day  in  Europe”  in  October.  ner.  Literary  Afaney,  im  East  omi  at, 

Carlin  “discovered”  Low  as  a  R.  v-  Tai.;  as  s-osm. _ 


It^s  Making  Comic-Panel  Histo 


The  panel  with  the  comic  slant  on  folks  everybody  know 
—on  their  vanities,  their  inconsistencies, 
their  human  orneriness. 

Available  in  2-  and  3-column  size — wire  for  proofs. 

1T017  newspaper  SYNDiai 
iTlCl^J^lJltXj  75  West  St.,  N.  Y.  (6),  «• 
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S«m«where  in  the  Pacific 


THE  ARMED  FORCES 


^  - 


During  the  war  Beechcraft  received  thousonds 
of  letters  from  members  of  our  armed  forces 
in  training  camps  and  on  battle  fronts  every¬ 
where.  The  following  excerpts  gleaned  from 
just  a  handful  of  these  letters  are  eloquent 
testimony  of  how  well  Beechcrafts  did  their 
part  in  the  war.  The  same  good  opinion  of 
Beechcrafts  held  now  by  service  men  and 
women  will  be  earned  also  by  Beechcroft's 
new  postwar  models. 


You  know  I  ve  never 
been  any  place  yet  where 
they  don’t  have  some  Beech¬ 
crafts  and  I  don’t  believe 
ni  ever  find  the  place  that 
doesn’t  have  them.  .  . 
H.R5.:  Amm  3/c 

☆ 

Oahu,  Hawaiian  Islands:  .  .  . 
Get  quite  a  thrill  whenever 
I  see  an  SNB  (Beechcraft) 
over  here.  Was  out  at  sea 
not  long  ago  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  them  op¬ 
erate. ...  C.M.T.;  PhoM  3/c. 

☆ 

Okinawa:  ...  I  have  seen 
several  Beechcrafts  in  my 
trip  and  they  looked  plenty 
nice.  .  .  .  E.Y.:  Cpl. 

☆ 

Philippine  Islands:  .  .  . 
’Talked  with  some  Air  Corps 
boys,  and  I  wasn’t  surprised 
when  they  said  the  Beech¬ 
craft  is  the  nicest  riding 
plane  they've  ever  ridden  i»i. 
Guess  that’s  why.  the  gener¬ 
als  use  them.  .  .  .  V.K.;  Sgt. 

☆ 

Corregidor:  ...  I  have  seen 
Beechcrafts,  from  one  to  a 
dozen  on  about  every  island 
we  have  been  to.  They  have 
really  done  a  swell  job.  A 
I  first  class  machinist  that  is 
r  in  our  engine  room,  came 
off  Corregidor  when  it  fell, 
in  one  of  them.’  He  says  an 
angel  will  never  look  any 
better  to  him  than  a  Beech¬ 
craft.  .  .  .  K.L.S.:  F  1/c 


China:  .  .  .  The  one  thing  I 
want  to  do  is  to  repair  a 
Beechcraft,  but  that  will 
probably  never  happen  as 
the  plane  is  one  hell  of  a 
good  ship.  .  .  .  R.J.S.;  Pfc. 

☆ 

Iwo  Jima:  .  .  .  There’s  a  lot 
of  islands  between  here  and 
Wichita,  and  on  every  one  I 
haven’t  missed  seeing  a 
Beechcraft.  .  .  .  B.G.;  S/Sgt. 

☆ 

Assam,  India:  .  .  .  Even  now 
in  C.B.I.  and  A'TC  opera- 
bons,  I  see  the  (Beechcraft) 
C-45  and  AT-7  in  constant 

IM- 


use,  and  everything  has 
been  in  perfect  agreement 
wherever  I  go  as  to  quality 
and  performance.  .  .  . 
J.R.B.:  1st  Lt. 

☆ 

Myithyina,  Burma:  ...  A 
buddy  of  mine  over  here  is 
a  former  Beechcraft  AT-11 
pilot  for  bombardier  train¬ 
ing.  We’ve  both  flown  the 
ll’s  and  also  the  7’s  and  I 
might  say  that  they  are  the 
flnest  and  easiest  handling 
ship  the  Air  Corps  have.  . . . 
W.T.R. 

☆ 

Admiralty  Islands:  .  .  . 
Recent  pictures  of  Beech 
planes  around  the  globe 
remind  me  to  inform  you 
that  even  here  in  the 
Admiralties  Beech  is  doing 
its  part  —  and  well,  for  daily 
one  can  see  on  the  line 
GB-2’s,  and  even  C-45B’s. 
The  entire  flight  crew  has  a 
good  word  for  the  plane. 
.  .  .  E.T.A.;  Lt.  (jg) 

* 

In  the  Atlantic:  .  .  .  No  mat¬ 
ter  where  I  go  you  will  see 
a  Beech  and  we  have  been 
in  some  rather  remote  spots. 
Lots  of  planes  come  and  go 
but  every  one  stops  to  see  a 
Beech  take  off  or  land.  .  .  . 
P.WW.:  AMMF  2/c 

☆ 

Greenland:  .  .  .  Ours  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Search  and  Rescue 
squadrons,  and  now  and 


then  we  would  get  calls 
from  a  ship  which  was  lost. 
We  had  two  Beechcraft 
AT-7’s  stationed  there  and 
they  were  pressed  into  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  rescue  missions. 
They  performed  wonder¬ 
fully  well. 


North  Africa:  .  .  .  Rarely  do 
I  find  an  Army,  Navy  or 
Marine  flier  who  at  some 
time  did  not  train  in  a 
Wichita  plane.  Everywhere 
I  fly  I  find  Beechcrafts 
doing  their  part  and  more. 
Beechcrafts  are  working 
every  day  all  around  the 
world.  .  .  .  C.R.:  Lt. 

f: 

France:  ...  I  saw  an  AT-11 
(Beechcraft)  the  other  day. 
I  know  you  would  have 
been  pleased  with  many 
favorable  comments  it 
evoked  from  both  the  pilots 
and  the  mechanics.  It  .seems 
to  be  a  characteristic  of 
most  of  those  gentlemen  to 
find  fault  with  any  and  all 
transient  ships  but  they 
hadn’t  anything  but  good  to 
say  for  “your  baby.”  .  .  . 
C.K. 

* 

Germany:  .  .  .  Over  here 
Beechcrafts  are  thought 
very  highly  of.  They  are 
known  as  the  litnoiisine  of 
generals.  Reliable  enough 
for  a  general  and  when  a 
guy  who  has  his  choice  like 
that  picks  them  you  know 
the  plane  is  good.  .  .  . 
R.D.P.:  Cpl. 


Panama,  Centra)  America: 
...  I  have  been  in  several 
places  in  Central  America 
seeing  good  old  Bee<  hcrafts 
every  place. . . .  J.W.D..  Cpl. 

Florida:  .  .  .  The  general  at 
the  camp  in  Florida  where 
I  am  stationed  has  a  UC-45 
which  makes  me  homesick 
for  Beechcraft  each  time  I 
see  it.  I’ve  even  had  a  ride 
in  it  —  it’s  really  a  swell 
plane.  .  .  .  V.M.B.;  Pfc. 


Texas:  .  .  .  Beech  is  the 
nicest  place  I  have  ever 
worked  in  my  life,  and  not 
only  that,  but  the  pilots  say 
the  AT-11  is  their  favorite 
ship.  .  .  .  V.J.K.;  Cpl. 

* 

California:  .  .  .  The  pilots 
like  the  Beechcrafts  and  the 
ones  who  ride  in  them  give 
many  compliments.  the 
reputation  Beech  has  Irmlt 
in  the  past  will  juty  off  in 
the  post  war  years.  .  .  . 
E.H.C.:  AMM  2/c 

* 

Costa  Rica:  ...  I  certainly 
like  the  Beechcraft.  So  do 
all  the  pilots.  .  .  .  VL.T.; 
S/Sgt. 

☆ 

Note:  Originals  of  these  let¬ 
ters  are  on  file  at  the  Beech 
Aircraft  Corporation’s  office 
in  Wichita. 
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RADIO 


Associated  Takes  Air 
As  National  Network 


By  Sctmuel  Rovner 

THE  FOUR  national  radio  net¬ 
works  became  five  this  week 
when  the  Associated  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.  began  coast-to-coast 
operations  with  an  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  by  Paul  A.  Porter,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission. 

Some  20  stations  in  key  cities 
through  the  country  make  up 
the  network’s  affiliation  at  pres¬ 
ent. 

In  his  talk.  Porter  reiterated 
his  previously-stated  belief  that 
“monopolistic”  practices  defeat 
the  public-interest  purposes  of 
radio. 

The  principle  of  diversified 
ownership  of  radio  stations,  he 
said,  has  fostered  freedom  of 
speech  on  the  radio,  and  “we 
have  guarded  against  monopoly 
of  control.” 

Porter  predicted  “a  new  and 
even  greater  era  in  broadcast¬ 
ing”  with  the  development  of 
FM  and  television.  Regarding 
FM's  future,  he  said  commercial 
FM  stations  will  outnumber  ex¬ 
isting  AM  stations  in  just  a  few 
years. 

“We  have  guarded.”  he  said, 
“against  monopoly  of  control 
over  this  great  avenue  of  ex¬ 
pression.  We  have  guarded 
against  any  temptation  at  con¬ 
trol  by  the  Government  itself, 
for  the  FCC,  while  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  ra¬ 
dio  channels  are  used  in  the 
public  interest,  is  specifically  for¬ 
bidden  to  exercise  any  censor¬ 
ship. 

President  Truman  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  good  wishes  to  Leonard 
A.  Verslius,  president  of  the  new 
network. 

Radio  Ratings 

C.  E.  HOOPER,  INC.,  operator 

of  the  Hooperatings,  radio 
listening  survey,  announced  this 
week  the  creation  of  two  new 
.divisions  which  it  says  will  of¬ 
fer  a  custom-made  service  for 
advertisers  and  radio  stations. 

For  the  advertisers,  ^e  or- 
■  ganization  will  provide  figures 
.  on  the  comparative  effectiveness 
.of  his  program  and  that  of  com¬ 
peting  programs. 

The  service  for  stations  will 
include  descriptions  of  audiences 
as  to  age,  sex.  location,  listen¬ 
ing  frequency  and  listening 
equipment  among  other 
-things. 

Elsewhere  on  the  survey  front, 
the  Broadcast  Measurement  Bu¬ 
reau  has  announced  that  its  ser¬ 
vice  program  has  been  amended 
to  include  networks. 

BMB  announced  also  that  the 
term  "circulation”  which  it  has 
used  as  a  name  for  its  measure¬ 
ments  has  been  ruled  out  by  the 
board  of  directors.  Hereafter, 
the  name  will  be  “BMB, 
Index.” 

Hugh  Feltis,  president  of  BMB, 


told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
the  change  was  made  partially 
as  a  result  of  requests  by  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies,  who  wanted 
to  avoid  confusion  between  ra¬ 
dio  measurements  and  the  es¬ 
tablished  ones  used  by  publica¬ 
tions. 

Holding  that  in  its  sy.stem 
there  was  “much  ground  for  the 
continued  use  of  the  term  'cir¬ 
culation',  the  board  said  it  rec¬ 
ognized.  however,  ‘that  this  term 
has  acquired  a  different  and 
somewhat  narrower  meaning  in 
its  long  use  of  media  to  denote 
the  actual  physical  distribution 
of  copies  of  publications.’  ” 

With  Restraint 

CONFIDENT  that  television  has 

a  bright  future  ahead  of  it. 
Edgar  Kobak,  president  of  Mu¬ 
tual  Broadcasting  System,  never¬ 
theless  cautions  overenthusias- 
tic  optimists  to  lower  their 
sights. 

In  an  article  in  the  September 
issue  of  Sign,  national  Catholic 
magazine,  Kobak  warns:  “Don’t 
look  for  such  rapid  develop¬ 
ments  in  television  inside  of  five 
or  ten  years.  It  will  take  longer 
than  that,  since  television  must 
attain  three  major  goals — sta¬ 
tions.  receiving  sets,  and  pro¬ 
grams.” 

Television  has  suffered  from 
too  optimistic  publicity,  he  said, 
and  “false  public  hopes  have 
been  built  up.” 

Station  Notes 

HEAD  OF  THE  LAKES  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.,  affiliated  with  the 
Superior  ( Wis. )  Telegram,  has 
already  inaugurated  regularly- 
scheduled  programs  on  its  new¬ 
ly-assigned  FM  band  for  station 
WDUL.  The  company  also  ope¬ 
rates  AM  station  WEBC.  The 
FM  station  has  been  in  operation 
since  1940. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
station  WEBR  has  applied  to 
FCC  for  a  power  boost  from  250 
to  5,000  watts. 


Scott 

Ink  DistrSbntion 

gives  uniform  inking  at 
all  speeds — Better  printing 
— Does  not  flood  or  pale — 
Less  spoilage 

SwMf  far  Cmtadmg 

Walter  Scatt  ft  Ca. 
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Add — W  onders 
Of  the  Radio 

Fargo,  N.  D.,  Sept.  17 — Radio 
hereabouts  is  scratching  its  head 
quizzically. 

It’s  all  because  of  a  letter 
received  by  station  WDAY  from 
a  Minnesota  listener,  which 
said: 

“I  know  that  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  after  list¬ 
ening  to  your  programs  for  over 
a  year.  I  now  have  a  baby.” 

Lends  Facilities 
To  Bumed-Out  Paper 

Los  Angeles.  Sept.  17 — Com¬ 
position  work  for  the  Glendale 
(Cal.)  Star  is  being  done  in  the 
plant  of  the  Glendale  News- 
Press.  which  lent  its  facilities 
after  the  Star’s  office  and  com¬ 
posing  room  were  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  Sept.  13.  The 
Star  lost  four  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines.  stereotype  equipment 
and  other  composing  room  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  blaze,  eis  well  as 
all  office  equipment,  files,  etc. 

The  News-Press  has  also  lent 
space  to  the  city’s  Volunteer 
Placement  Bureau,  a  civic  enter¬ 
prise,  which  is  homeless  as  the 
result  of  the  fire.  Altogether  11 
business  establishments  were 
destroyed  in  the  blaze,  which  is 
believed  to  have  originated  in 
Star’s  plant.  It  was  the  worst 
fire  in  the  city’s  history. 

■ 

Forestry  Limits 
Altered  in  Canada 

Quebec,  Sept.  18 — Tribute  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of 
Canada  was  paid  by  Premier 
Duplessis  of  Quebec,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  a  reallocation  of  for¬ 
estry  limits  in  the  Province,  by 
which  the  limits  belonging  to 
Anglo  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  but  situated  some  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  mills,  are 
transferred  to  Quebec  North 
Shore  Paper  Co.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Ontario  Paper  Co. 

Duplessis  said  the  Province 
would  receive  some  $2,000,000 
through  the  deal,  and  stated 
that  stabilization  of  Canadian 
money  was  indirectly  due  to  ex¬ 
ports  of  newsprint,  since  the 
monies  received  through  these 
sales  helped  maintain  the  Prov¬ 
ince,  and  country,  on  a  sound 
financial  footing. 

The  Latest 

AIRLINE  SCHEDULES 
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Brand  Services 
Honored  by 
Foundation 

At  least  10  American  brsw 
names  have  been  on  the 
continuously  for  100  yeajr' 
more,  according  to  a  nation 
survey  of  business  and  iX 
trial  firms  conducted  by  S 
Brand  Names  Research  FoudT 
tion.  These  top  10  were  aX 
300  brand  names  which  hiv 
been  in  active  use  for  50  ynx 
or  more,  it  was  stated  witk 
additional  qualified  nute 
being  filed  by  manufacture 
daily. 

The  services  of  these  bmu 
names  will  be  recognized  br 
the  Foundation  at  oeremonift 
throughout  the  country,  the  fir- 
to  be  held  at  a  luncheon  Sept  ' 
at  the  Queen  City  CTii  in  cl' 
cinniati. 

Centennial  “certificates  of  put 
lie  servHce”  will  also  be  awardtt 
to  the  century-old  brand  name 
Henry  E.  Abt  of  New  York  City 
managing  director  of  t^  Four, 
dation,  said. 

Among  the  century  old  brand, 
are:  “AO,”  lenses.  America: 
Optical  Co.,  Southbridge,  lias 
Burnett’s  vanilla.  JoseiA  Bor 
nett  Co..  Boston;  Lea  &  Perri:: 
(Worcestershire  sauce).  Leal 
Perrins,  Inc.,  New  York;  lU- 
lory,  Mallory  Hat  Co.,  Danbury 
Conn.;  Knox,  Hat  Corporation i 
America,  New  York;  and  Whi; 
man.  candy.  Stephen  F.  Whit 
man  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


Tlwjt  »tt  vmMrrMatng  shim  < 
thojr  genoraMy  haw  cSiiMrni  < 
wiih  abONdwi  dwrMg  Dw  vmdt  < 
Tkgjr  iffwrv  >gwr  agdab** 


"Tak/  Tak/"  is  replete  with  dry. 
sardonic  wit  and  sympathrticuado- 
standing  of  human  frailties.  A  isit 
cure  for  the  blues. 

"  Tak/  Tak/"  is  now  publuhedis 
weekly  newspapers  and  Sunday 
tions. 

Available  for  syndicatioii. 

Will  be  obtainable  on  a  daily"" 
in  the  near  future.  . 

For  an  exclusive  “First'  in  y"* 
area,  write  or  wire 

RALPH  W.  EBERHAI 
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desirable  to  industry  and  business  include 
its  speed,  economy  in  unit  and  overall  costs, 
its  precise  automatic  control,  its  cleanliness 
and  dependability. 

The  story  of  the  many  advantages  of  Gas 
and  the  data  on  the  specific  type  of  heat 
transfer  equipment  that  will  do  the  best  job 
for  you  is  available  from  the  Industrial 
Engineer  of  your  local  Gas  Company,  liaison 
man  between  America’s  far  flung  Gas  In¬ 
dustry  and  you. 


>R  over  thirty  years,  the  records  show 
trend  to  Gas 


X  there  has  been  an  increasing 
for  all  industrial  and  commercial  heat  re¬ 
quirements.  The  last  ten  years  have  been 
most  spectacular,  use  of  Gas  in  these  fields 
having  doubled.  The  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1945  saw  the  staggering  figure  of 
one  trillion,  four  hundred  fifteen  bil¬ 
lion,  eight  hundred  fifty-three  million 
cubic  feet  of  Gas  consumed  by  industrial 
and  business  establishments. 

Nor  was  this  due  to  war  demand  alone, 
for  a  large  percentage  of  this  ten  year  growth 
was  attained  before  hostilities  opened.  Rea¬ 
sons  for  this  wide  acceptance  of  Gas  by 
production  managers  and  executives  is  seen 
in  the  merits  of  this  modern  fuel  and  the 
great  advances  made  in  scientifically  de¬ 
signed  Gas  equipment. 

The  characteristics  of  Gas  that  make  it  so 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


Industrial  and  Commercial  Gas  Section 
420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


*For  12  months  ending  June  30,  1945.  Figures 
do  not  include  yatural  Gas  sold  for  genera¬ 
tion  of  electricity. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Small  Dailies 
Urged  to  Build 
Photo  Coverage 

By  lack  Price 

IN  A  visit  to  Frederick,  Md., 

we  noted  a  situation  that  is 
probably  duplicated  in  many 
small  towns,  where  the  basis  for 
good  picture  coverage  exists, 
needing  however,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  staffs  and  modern  fa¬ 
cilities  for  telling  some  of  the 
day’s  news  in  pictures. 

There  are  two  papers  in 
Frederick,  the  Newt  and  Post. 
The  city  has  a  population  of 
16,000  and  that  number  is  the 
total  circulation  of  the  two 
papers. 

The  Frederick  dailies  are  pub¬ 
lished  by  R.  E.  Delaplaine  and 
his  brother,  W.  T.  In  the  build¬ 
ing  is  a  one-man  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  unit,  which,  with  a  dark¬ 
room,  is  located  in  space  about 
14  feet  square. 

SmaU  Printing  Space 

A  section  of  the  room  is  par¬ 
titioned  off  for  developing  and 
printing.  This  space  is  about 
4x7  feet.  In  it  are  a  few  requi¬ 
sites  such  as  an  old  iron  sink 
about  15  X  24  inches,  a  table- 
model  enlarger  of  the  profes¬ 
sional-amateur  type,  a  bench  and 
shelf  for  working  operations. 

The  photo-engraving  unit,  for 
the  most  part  home-made,  is 
used  often.  The  cuts  are  not 
of  the  best,  but  they  do  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  publishers. 
Basically,  the  equipment  is  not 
adequate  for  a  modern  plant. 
However,  our  interest  is  mainly 
the  photographic  set-up. 

The  News-Post  had  two  young 
men  in  other  departments  who. 
because  of  their  photographic 
knowledge,  were  allowed  to 
cover  assignments.  Both  men 
have  gone  into  service.  Since 
then  the  photographic  assign¬ 
ments  have  been  covered  spo¬ 
radically,  but  pictures  have  been 
obtained.  Sometimes  the  cuts 
were  made  in  the  paper's  one- 
man  unit  and  at  other  times  the 
cuts  were  made  in  Baltimore 
or  Philadelphia. 

W.  T.  Delaplaine,  an  ardent 
photo  enthusiast,  explained  that 
he  knows  the  photographic  lay¬ 
out  is  not  all  he  would  like  to 
have  but  hopes  to  make  a 
change  in  the  near  future.  In 
describing  the  picture  require¬ 
ments  and  assignment  coverage 
he  brought  out  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  photos  of  news  im¬ 
port  in  the  locality  have  been 
turned  in  by  a  local  advanced 
amateur.  The  publisher  said 
that  not  all  the  pictures  sent 
into  the  paper  are  of  profes¬ 
sional  standard,  but  that  it  is 
good,  nevertheless,  to  have  some 
picture  coverage. 

We  brought  up  the  question 
presented  in  these  columns  re¬ 
cently  regarding  the  returned 
veteran  who  desires  to  remain 
in  his  own  home  town  and  do 
news  picture  work  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  local  newspapers. 
Mr.  Delaplaine  said  he  saw 
merit  in  the  plan  but  that  he 
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given  to  this  matter  .v 
President  will  be 
guest  and  the  associatloo 
wish  to  embarrass  the 
House.  .  .  .  Ralph 
who  has  been  with  the 
Evening  News  for  17  yeeri*^ 
suburban  editor,  state  editoii! 
photographer,  will  give  iT 
week  course  in  news  nhoi™, 
raphy  in  the  Buffalo  MumoH 
Science  starting  Oct.  1.  " 

■ 

Dr.  Saniord,  Founder 
Of  Grady  School  Dead 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Sept,  n-n, 
Steadman  Vincent  SanfM  H 
founder  and  first  head  o< 
Henry  Grady  School  of  Joanu* 
ism  at  the  University  of  Ge^ 
leading  southern  educator  in 
chancellor  of  the  UnlrwiitT 

REUNION  IN  MANILA  iS'Ts 

Four  ionnor  Now  York  bureau  Acme  Newapicturoa  photographers  rhage. 

recently  "just  bumped  into  each  other"  in  the  Philippine  capitoL  Left  Eulogized  as  “one  of  th 
to  right,  they  are:  Horry  Lederhandler.  Navy  combat  photogropher;  greatest  citizens  of  all  ttna 
Andy  Lopes.  Acme  man  with  the  War  Picture  Pooh  Ben  Handel,  by  Georgia's  Governor  EUis 


picture  editor  for  the  Army  Signal  Corps;  David  Davis,  Acme  war  Arnall,  Steadman’s  life  nai  on 


correspondent. 


sacrificed  to  the  developoMot  o( 
educational  establishmcnk 
Born  in  Covington,  Ga„  Aq 


has  not  been  approached  by  one  news  picture  coverage,  local  and  o..**  ^  ^ 

of  the  ex-service  photographers,  national.  Quite  frankly,  I  hope  wM  Jndu- 

He  also  said  he  would  not  blame  that  the  small  newspapers  will  Umveiilty  ii 

any  such  prospect  who  com-  see  the  in^rtance  of  having  ®  bachelor  of  tm 

plained  of  the  poor  photographic  photographic  facilities  and  the 
plant  facilities  now  available.  campaign  you  are  conducting  in 

develtop^-  plotu„  Photo  Not«l 

ploy^  for  the  two  nwspapers  CHARLES  GORRY,  the  Asso-  held  membership  in  the  Kapp 
but  we  belies  the  News-Post  ciated  Press  cameraman  cov-  Alpha,  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  a^  tht 
have  an  opponunity  to  set  an  ering  the  occupation  of  Japan,  phi  Beta  Kappa  fratemitki  ui 
example  for  other  small  news-  given  a  credit  line  for  his  in  the  Association  of  Ameriet: 

papers  to  follow.  pictures  of  Tojo,  taken  just  after  Schools  of  Journalism. 

■p  •  e  war-lord  shot  himself.  ■ 

Tnpp  Oners  Support  Charley  received  a  lot  of  na-  h _ _ _  i  a 

WE  MET  Frank  Trinn  eeneral  tional  publicity,  justly  so.  .  .  .  AwaiQ  lO  /iOIIlirCU 
Ll^r  of  toeGan'^VS^  for  toe  first  time  since  the  Philadelphia.  Sept  18-^ 
papers  at  the  Press  Club  in  White  House  News  Photograph-  vertising  men  of  this  city  wk 
Washington  last  week  Mr  ®rs  Association,  started  its  an-  are  members  of  Poor  Rkhin 
Trinn  is  an  ardent  nirtiire  en-  affairs,  advertising  in  the  Club,  at  their  luncheon  heii 

thu^fasl  though  of  la^  tecause  souvenir  program  will  be  per-  award^  the  club’s  SUw 

of  pressure  of  other  duties,  he  loitted  and  Milt  Freyer,  Acme  Medal  of  Achievement  to  nar 
has  not  given  much  personal  at-  photogr^her  on  the  committee  AdiiL  ^ito  F. 
tention  to  his  photographic  de-  ^  got  the  ads.  is  having  prob-  mandant  of  the  4th  Naval  ^ 
partments.  trict  and  the  Philadelphia  Niiy 

•You  know.  Price,’’  Mr.  Tripp  There  was  much  consideration  Yard. 
said,  “that  plan  in  your  column 
for  providing  opportunities  for  ] 
ex-service  men  who  want  to 

work  at  news  photography,  is  (j  JV  ^  PVBSBfltS 

sound  and  should  be  more  wide-  ^ 

ly  accepted.’’  He  called  my  at-  „  _ _ 

tion  to  the  fact  that  there  are  ^  new  weekly  column  on 

more  than  1,000  small  dailies  u  r;  .. 

without  photographic  facilities.  eastern  Altairs 

“Those  papers  which  either 

won’t  invest  in  a  photo  plant.  jgy  OWEN  LATTIMORE 

however  small,  or  hesitate  be-  ^ 

cause  of  some  minor  excuse,  are  .  ,  . 

not  doing  themselves  any  good,”  'T'HERE  is  no  keener  student  of  the  Orient  than  Owen  ^ 

Ua.  ^  of  thc  bcst'Sellcr  Solutiofi  in  Asia  and  director  of  the 

he  said.  Competition  is  a  factor  Walter  Hines  Pane  School  of  International  Relations  at  Johns  Hopkini 

which  may  force  some  of  those  University. 

small  papers  to  become  picture-  ’  . 

minded  he  believes  JN  his  column,  Mr.  Lattimore  will  draw  on  his  umque  experiei^  ra 

n  .  ,  X  Asia  to  show  Americans  what  the  score  is  in  China,  in  Japan,  in  the 

bays  lie  rrogreMlve  colonial  countries,  and  in  relations  with  Russia  in  Asia. 

nriHnnJ  “T  ^*"0  A  ®  ***  '***  writing  over  a  period  of  years  which  has  made  hi* 

^  America’s  leading  authority  on  the  Far  East,  Mr.  Lattimore  will  P« 
newspaper  profession  is  looked  own  opinion,  with  no  punches  pulled,  but  he  will  also  present  ibt 

upon  as  one  of  toe  progressive  facts  on  which  he  bases  his  opinions  and  on  which  your  readers  can  tot* 

industries,  hence,  it’s  time  for  their  own  opinions, 

all  newspapers  to  live  up  to  the 

public’s  expectations.  News-  Column  length,  800  words.  Mailed  Wednesdays, 

papers  are  affected  either  by  Wire  collect  for  rates  end  reservations, 

radio,  television,  which  may 

soon  be  upon  us  commercially,  z-x,  rr'nc'T-  a  o  tvtt-w/o  a 

national  picture  magazines  and  OVERSEAS  NEWS  AGENCY 

other  media.  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


partments. 

“You  know.  Price,”  Mr.  Tripp 
said,  “that  plan  in  your  column 
for  providing  opportunities  for 
ex-service  men  who  want  to 
work  at  news  photography,  is 
sound  and  should  be  more  wide¬ 
ly  accepted.”  He  called  my  at- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
more  than  1,000  small  dailies 
without  photographic  facilities. 
“Those  papers  which  either 
won’t  invest  in  a  photo  plant, 
however  small,  or  hesitate  be¬ 
cause  of  some  minor  excuse,  are 
not  doing  themselves  any  good.” 
he  said.  Competition  is  a  factor 
which  may  force  some  of  those 
small  papers  to  become  picture- 
minded,  he  believes. 

Says  'Be  Progressive' 

“It’s  time  to  became  more 
critical,”  he  declared.  “T  h  e 
newspaper  profession  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  progressive 
industries,  hence,  it’s  time  for 
all  newspapers  to  live  up  to  the 
public’s  expectations.  N  e  w  s  - 
papers  are  affected  either  by 
radio,  television,  which  may 
soon  be  upon  us  commercially, 
national  picture  magazines  and 
other  media. 

“It’s  up  to  the  papers  to  dress 
up  and  make  the  most  use  of 
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9  He  is  one  of  many  thousands  of 
Republic  men  who  have  entered  the 
service.  Now  he  has  earned  his  honor¬ 
able  discharge  and  is  back  working 
at  Republic. 

Pete  has  done  his  share  overseas— and 
then  some.  But  he’s  more  interested  in 
his  job,  his  pay  check  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  good  and  get  ahead 
than  in  brass  bands  and  speeches. 
Already  more  than  2,000  returned 
veterans,  like  Pete,  are  back  on 
Republic’s  payrolls— prtxiucing  steel 
for  their  buddies  still  on  the  fighting 
fronts— looking  forward  to  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  advancement. 

There  are  21,000  Republic  men  who 
left  to  join  the  armed  services.  Republic 
is  going  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  place  these  men  in  jobs  as  good 
or  better  than  the  jobs  they  held  before 
they  went  to  war. 

And  it  is  men  like  these  that  will  have 
much  to  do  with  shaping  our  peace¬ 
time  America.  Young  men— anxious  to 


work,  to  earn,  to  marry,  to  build 
homes,  to  be  good  citizens,  to  give  their 
children  more  advantages  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  than  they  themselves  enjoyed. 
Our  country  today  is  the  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  plant  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
We  have  new  machinery— new  sciences 
—new  manufacturing  methods— new 
uses  for  steels— new  markets— a  dazzling 
array  of  new  opportunities. 

But,  to  realize  these  possibilities— to 
make  America’s  promised  future  come 
true— we  need  more  than  the  facilities, 
materials,  knowledge  and  opportunity. 
We  need  millions  of  willing  hands,  in¬ 
spired  by  the  urge  to  produce  more. 
Then  /wore  people  can  earn  more, 
more  people  can  buy  more  and  there 
will  hemoteoieverything  for  everyone. 

This  is  the  way  to  bring  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  more  jobs,  better  jobs, 
greater  happiness  and  lifelong  securi¬ 
ty.  It  is  the  American  way  to  prosperity 
—for  Pete  and  for  every  other  loyal 
American  who  is  willing  to  work. 


>*IT0R  a  PUILISHIRfM-  Sapfaabar  22.  1«45 


TSif  it  tbt  button  worn  by  men  and 
■JviMa  who  have  rectivta  honorabU 
•iitbarges  from  our  armed  fortes. 
»  Oandi  for  something  more  than 
'"•rds  tan  express  . .  .for  a  debt 
n'bithtan  neper  he  fully  repaid. 
Lets  all  remember  tbit,  always. 


GENERAL  OFFICESt  REPUBLIC  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND  1,  OHIO 
Export  Dnparimnnt;  Chrythr  Building,  Now  York  17,  Now  York 

ALLOY.  CARBON,  STAINLESS  STEELS*  COLD  FINISHED  STEELS 
PLATES  •  BARS  •  SHAPES  •  STRIP  •  SHEETS  •  PIPE  •  TUDING  'TIN 
PLATE  •  NUTS  •  BOLTS  •  RIVETS  •  NAILS  •  PIG  IRON* 
FARM  FENCE  •  WIRE  •  FABRICATED  STEEL  PRODUCTS 


Steel  Sheets  and  Strip 
Contribute  to  Better  Living 

Of  all  metals,  steel  is  most  useful  to 
man.  Steel  in  flat  sheets  and  strip  is 
used  more  than  in  any  other  form. 

Auto  bodies,  railroad  cars,  electrical 
appliances— thousands  of  every-day 
products  are  made  of  steel  sheets 
and  strip. 

Sheets  processed  for  porcelain  enam¬ 
eling  are  made  into  stoves,  washers, 
refrigerators.  Steels  with  special  elec¬ 
trical  properties  are  used  in  radios 
and  motors. 

Tin  cans  are  made  from  tin  plate- 
thin  steel  sheets  coated  with  tin. 
Sheets  protected  with  galvanized 
(zinc)  coating  are  formed  into  roofing, 
spouting,  heating  ducts.  Stainless  steel 
is  made  into  utensils,  sinks,  food  and 
medical  equipment,  streamlined  trains 
—a  few  of  thousands  of  uses. 

Republic,  a  leading  producer  of  steel 
sheets  and  strip,  operates  the  world’s 
widest  continuous  strip  mill.  New 
developments  by  RetHiblic  will  con¬ 
tribute  still  further  to  better  living. 


PETE  IS  BACK  FROM  THE  WAR 
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AUGUST  UNAGE  UP  4.8%;  EIGHT  MONTHS  SUGHTLY  OVER  ‘44 


TOTAL  newspaper  advertising  linage  in 
August  showed  an  increase  of  4.8% 
over  the  same  month  last  year,  continuing 
the  trend  of  increases  noted  in  the  last  few 
months  since  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
Gradual  lifting  of  civilian  and  production 
restrictions  since  then,  and  since  the  Jap¬ 
anese  surrender,  have  been  felt  in  linage 
gains  particularly  in  the  retail  field  where 
an  increase  of  more  than  3  million  linages 
brought  that  classification  5.4%  above 
August,  1944. 

According  to  Media  Records  figures  for 
52  cities,  every  classification  except  automo¬ 
tive  showed  gains.  Department  store  was 
up  3.8%,  generai  .7%,  financial  29.4%, 
total  display  4.3%  and  classified  6.3%. 
Automotive  was  down  7.4%. 

Also  on  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Index. 


r  average  for  the  month  for  the  last  five 
years,  all  classifications  except  automotive 
were  up.  Total  advertising  was  at  110.5%, 
display  only  110.5%,  classified  110.6%,  re¬ 
tail  107.6%,  department  store  103.2%, 
general  124.1%  and  financial  131.1%. 
Automotive  was  at  90.5%. 

For  the  eight  months  of  1945  compared 
to  the  same  period  in  1944,  total  advertis¬ 
ing  was  down  slightly — .9%.  Retail’s  large 
gain  in  August  brought  it  from  the  “loss” 
column  to  the  "gain”  by  only  85,000 
lines,  practically  even  in  percentage 
points. 

Only  other  classifications  to  show  gains 
for  the  year  were  financial,  13.6%,  and 
classified,  1%.  Department  store  was  down 
2.8%,  general  5.5%,  automotive  11.4%, 
and  total  display  1.4%. 


NEWSPAPER  UNAGE— 52  a»r 

(Comiillrd  by  KDITOR  It 

.Media  Kecorda  .MMuurtMaZit 

1945  1944  ^4^  , 

l^inage  Linage  itgi  f* 

Total  Advertuing 

Auguit  ...  110,942,423  105,892,404  im 
July  .  101,831,682  97.129,991  iJJJ 


August  . . 
July  .... 
Display  Only 
.August  . . 
July  .... 
Classified 
.August  . . 

,  July  .... 
Retail 
.August  . . 
July  .... 
Department 
.August  . . 
July  .... 
General 
.August  . . 
July  .... 
.Automotive 
.August  . . 
July  .... 
Financial 
.August  . . 
luh  .... 


.  83,417,005 

.  75,203,060 

.  27,525,418 

.  26,628,622 

.  61,250,778 

.  52,826,203 

Store 

. .  24,443,869 

.  20.343,662 

.  18,005.669 

, .  17,776,153 

2,579,805 

2,377,900 


1,580.753 

2.222.804 


80,009,391  1041 
■2.990.595  ||J,|  : 

25,883.013  lOtt 
24.139.396  lioj,. 

.58,120,420  1054 
50,075,602  lOSJ 

23,554,142  lOJl 
19.781.278  1024 

17.881.014  100.1  ■ 
18,234,309  91 i  fl 

2.785.944  924  . 

2.922.843  !U  . 

1.222,013  1294 

1,757,841  mt  . 


ANPA  Yields  Lead 
In  Salvage  to  Industry 


WASTEPAPER  is  still  essential. 

but  the  paper  and  paperboard 
industry  will  resume  direction 
of  salvage  with  local  newspaper 
cooperation.  After  a  21-month 
drive  during  which  1,500,000 
extra  tons  of  waste  paper  were 
collected — "the  most  remarkable 
effort  of  the  kind  ever  run  any¬ 
where,”  according  to  WPB  Vice- 
Chairman  Harold  Boeschenstein 
— the  U.S.  Victory  Wastepaper 
Campaign  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  this  week  announced  the 
return  of  salvage  direction  to 
the  Waste  Paper  Consuming 
Industries. 

In  a  release  and  a  report  to 
newspapers  by  Campaign  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  and  in  a  letter  from  Ray¬ 
mond  Chandler,  president  of 
ANPA.  the  association  asked 
publishers  to  keep  up  their  sal¬ 
vage  efforts  locally  and  back 
whatever  agencies  continue  the 
work. 

Looking  back  over  the  21 
months  since  November,  1943, 
when  WPB  sent  an  SOS  to  the 
newspapers  of  America  to  over¬ 
come  the  shortage  of  waste  pa¬ 
per,  news(>apers  can  point  to  a 
record  that  no  one  would  have 
believed  possible  while  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  salvageable  paper  was 
dwindling. 

In  1943  only  45%  of  the  waste 
paper  available  was  collected, 
but  the  figure  rose  to  56%  in 
1944  after  the  U.S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign  had  started  and 
61%  of  the  estimated  supply  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1945.  Co¬ 
operating  in  the  drive  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  newspapers  and  WPB 
were  such  organizations  as  the 
War  Advertising  Council,  Scouts, 
Periodical  Publishers.  radio. 
Civilian  Defense  organizations, 
American  Legion.  American 
Women’s  Voluntary  Services  and 
the  Paper  Troopers  mobilized 
by  the  campaign. 

“Waste  paper  is  still  one  of 
the  nation’s  most  critical  raw 
materials  and  one  that  is  highly 


essential  to  a  quick  and  orderly 
reconversion  program,”  M  r  . 
Friendly  declared.  “We  hope 
the  American  press  and  Ameri¬ 
can  public  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  local  salvage  campaigns.” 

The  conservation  and  salvage 
division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  dissolves  also  on  Sept.  30. 
’The  War  Activities  Committee 
of  the  Waste  Paper  Consuming 
Industries,  which  have  financed 
the  campaign  and  now  take  over 
the  leadership,  will  stand  ready 
to  furnish  local  salvage  leaders 
with  materials  on  request. 

Pulp  Drive  Continues 

The  U.S.  Victory  Pulpwood 
Campaign,  which  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  similar  basis  to  the 
waste  paper  campaign  but  di¬ 
recting  its  activities  only  to 
pulpwood  producing  areas,  will 
continue  as  before  with  the  co¬ 
operation  largely  of  'weekly 
papers. 

In  turning  the  campaign  over 
to  the  industry,  the  ANPA  com¬ 
mittee  emphasized  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paper  Salvage  Program— 
as  it  will  be  titled  now — will 
need  the  backing  of  individual 
newspapers  throughout  the  im¬ 
mediate  reconversion  period. 


Writers  Watch  Strike 
Developments  in  Detroit 

Detroit,  Sept.  19 — The  bub¬ 
bling  cauldron  of  strike  trouble 
turned  all  iournaUstic  eyes  upon 
Detroit  this  week.  It  brought 
an  influx  of  writers  from  all 
over  the  country  to  cover  the 
events  which,  now  that  the  war 
is  over,  hold  top  spot  in  the 
news  world. 

The  strike  will  have  dire  re¬ 
percussions  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  if  the  warning  of 
Henry  Ford  II  holds  true.  Ford 
declared  that  the  strike  origi¬ 
nating  at  the  Kelsey  Hayes 
Wheel  Co.  had  cut  off  parts  sup¬ 


plies  which  would  set  bad ' 
Ford  production  schadnk 
whole  year.  It  followiMiui 
ly  the  advertising 
which  awaits  delivery  of  ^,2 
cient  cars  to  dealers,  alas 
delayed. 

As  yet  there  is  no  IbSIm. 
of  the  effect  of  the  itrike 
non-auto  advertising,  sod.  ; 
side  of  the  Ford  stated 
no  indications  on  future  pr 
pects. 

The  various  ad  agenda  p 
crossing  their  fingers  until  tie 
find  out  which  of  their  bii  i 
counts  will  fall  victim  to  hbo 
wrath  which  undoubtedly 
affect  ad  schedules. 


WANTED: 
Pony  Autoplates 

Factory  rebuilt  Pony  Autoplates 
urgently  needed.  If  you  own  a 
PONY  with  cooler  attached  •  . 
f$ot  in  use  ...  let  us  make  you  a 
liberal  offer  for  it.  Send  details  to 

Woad  Nwubmw  Muliliivry  CwantlM 
PlaiiifMd.  N.  J.  N.  Y.  OMte:  501  Stk  Am. 


GOOD  TOOLS 

Good  work  calls  for  good  tools. 
That’s  why  Johnson  Inks  are 
the  choice  of  so  many  fine 
craftsmen  today,  and  have 
been  for  the  last  141  vears. 


"^ulohn^on  . 

GOOD  INKS  SINCE  1804 

10th  and  Lombard  Straatt,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Now  York  •  Chicago  •  Boston  •  SI.  Louis  •  Clovolond  •  Dofcoil 
Bollimore  •  Kansas  City  •  Pittsburgh  •  Atlanta  •  DoHot 
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smoothing  today’s  travel  for  you 


This  is  the  story  of  a  better  water¬ 


line,  they  tested  many  models.  And 
from  their  patient  research  came 
new  scooping  equipment  so  fast  it 
would  work  at  80  miles  an  hour . . . 
so  efficient  it  could  pick  up  500 
gallons  of  water  a  second,  a  verita¬ 
ble  Niagara  to  quench  the  mighty 
thirst  of  modem  steel  giants. 

Today’s  Research  Paced  f orTomorrow 

From  high-speed  water  pickup  to 
locomotive-cab  radio. . .  from  auto¬ 
matic  train  control  to  perfected  air 
conditioning  . . .  railroad  research 
is  forever  increasing  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  your  travel,  the  speed 
and  convenience  of  your  freight 


ing  trough  for  the  Iron  Horse  . . . 
a  railroading  advance  that  means 
fewer  stops  and  smoother  trips  for 
you  and  the  goods  you  ship. 

Scooping  500  Gallons  a  Socondl 

The  story  began  when  New  York 
Central  built  the  first  “track  pan” 
...an  iron  trough  between  the  rails 
from  which  locomotives  could 
scoop  up, without  stopping, the  vast 
quantities  of  water  needed  to  make 
steam.  Then,  recently.  Central 
engineers  set  out  to  design  a  high¬ 
speed  water  pickup  ...  so  that 
even  crack  through  trains  could 
drink  without  slowing  down. 


improvements  are  working  for 
you  today;  and  there’ll  be  many 
more  aboard  New  York  Central’s 
finer,  faster  Trains  of  Tomorrow. 


THOROUGHBREDS  ALL! 

20th  CENTURY  LIMITED 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  Pacemaker 
New  England  States  The  Detroiter 
Ohio  State  Limited  Cleveland  Limited 
Southwestern  Limited 

Daylight  Streamliners 
Empire  State  Express  The  Mercury 
The  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
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Permanent  News  Setup 
Created  by  Byrnes 


WASHINGTON,  Sept.  18— Latest 

addition  to  the  Federal  alpha¬ 
betical  setup  is  OIC — a  substan¬ 
tial  contraction  of  Office  of  In¬ 
ternational  Information  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Affairs,  which  will  be  the 
name  of  the  State  Department’s 
permanent  worldwide  propa¬ 
ganda  division  commissioned  to 
“provide  a  focus  for  the  coordi¬ 
nation  of  policy  and  action  in 
the  field  of  international  infor¬ 
mation  and  cultural  affairs.” 

The  agency,  created  in  a  for¬ 
mal  order  by  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes,  will  come  into  existence 
Dec.  31  as  successor  to  the  In¬ 
terim  International  Information 
Service  which,  in  turn  absorbed 
the  Office  of  War  Information, 
the  news  division  of  the  Office  of 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  and  the  functions  car¬ 
ried  out  by  Archibald  MacLeish 
before  he  was  succeeded  as  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  by 
William  Benton. 

Kuhn  Interim  Head 

Ferdinand  Kuhn,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Times,  will  direct 
the  work  of  the  interim  agency 
for  the  three  months  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  The  announcement 
added  that  no  appointment  has 
been  made  of  a  director  of  OIC, 
but  that  Mr.  Kuhn  would  serve 
as  acting  director  until  a  per¬ 
manent  appointee  is  chosen. 

Functions  formally  set  out  for 
OIC  are: 

1.  The  coordination  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  formulation  of  policy 
and  the  taking  of  action  in  the 
field  of  international  informa¬ 
tion  and  cultural  affairs. 

2.  The  development  of  policies 
and  programs  promoting  the 

Navy  Men  Thanked 
For  Potsdam  News 

W.^sHiNGTON,  Sept.  17 _ The 

“staff”  which  supplied  President 
Truman  and  his  aides  with  up- 
to-the-minute  news  while  the 
Potsdam  conference  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  has  been  given  a  letter  of 
comtmndation  by  the  President. 

Chief  of  the  group  was  Lt. 
Comdr.  John  E.  Conley,  who 
entered  service  from  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
Other  members  were:  Lt.  W. 
Joynes  MacFarlan,  who  left  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Associated 
Press  to  enter  the  Navy;  Lt. 
Robert  C.  Jackson,  who  former¬ 
ly  worked  for  newspapers  in 
New  England,  and  InternaUonal 
News  Service. 

Associated  were  the  following 
Navy  men  ranking  as  special¬ 
ists;  Reginald  F.  1.  Smith,  for¬ 
merly  editor,  Middleburg  (Va.) 
Chronicle;  Thomas  H.  De  Bow, 
Anthony  Yannella,  Robert  A. 
Atchison,  Edward  J.  Reich,  from 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Times, 
Hollywood:  Donald  R.  McCrea, 
from  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times; 
James  W.  Zarbock,  from  Double¬ 
day.  Doran  and  Co. 

The  staff  sent  the  President's 
party  20,000  words  of  news 
daily. 


freedom  of  information  among 
peoples. 

3.  The  furtherance  of  interna¬ 
tional  interchanges  of  persons, 
knowledge,  and  skills  with  other 
countries. 

4.  The  coordination  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  of  other 
f^eral  agencies  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  interchanges  of  persons, 
knowledge,  and  skills  with  over¬ 
all  United  States  foreign  policy. 

Meanwhile,  Benton,  who  was 
sworn  in  this  week  as  Assistant 
Secretary,  outlined  the  policy  he 
expects  to  follow  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  information  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Open  Relations 

He  told  a  news  conference 
that  foreign  relations  would  be 
conducted  in  public  “to  an  ac¬ 
celerated  degree.” 

“Our  processes  in  foreign  re¬ 
lations,”  he  declared,  “must  be 
exposed  to  the  insight  of  the 
common  man.” 

Benton  revealed  that  he  had 
been  instructed  by  Secretary 
Byrnes  to  submit  recommenda¬ 
tions  by  Jan.  1  for  educational 
programs  in  foreign  countries. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of 
inte^retation  of  ourselves  to 
foreign  countries  through  cul¬ 
tural  exchange. 

“Our  objective  as  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,”  he  said,  “must  be  to  avoid 
the  taint  of  special  pleading,  but 
to  aim  at  better  understanding 
of  our  democratic  processes.  We 
must  summon  the  free  press  and 
the  radio  in  this  connection.  We 
must  seek  clarification  and  avoid 
propaganda.” 

■ 

Free  Press  Resolution 

The  Oregon  department  of  the 
American  Legion  passed  a  reso¬ 
lution  last  week  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Portland,  calling 
for  world-wide  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  resolution,  which 
advocates  ‘‘free  and  unhampered 
flow  of  news  between  nations,” 
was  passed  at  the  instance  of 
Donald  J.  Sterling,  managing 
editor  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal. 


Stimson  Lauds 
Press  in  Farewell 

Washington,  Sept.  19 — Henry 
L.  Stimson,  holding  his  last  press 
conference  as  Secretary  of  War, 
today  paid  tribute  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents  who  have  covered  his 
office  for  the  past  five  years. 

“You  have  always  seemed  to 
me  to  be  carrying  out  your  duty 
to  the  public  with  a  high  regard 
for  the  ethics  of  your  profession 
and  the  safety  of  the  nation,” 
Mr.  Stimson  complimented. 

“I  should  like  to  take  this  oc¬ 
casion  to  offer  you  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  quality  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  your  service  and 
to  give  you  my  best  wishes  for 
your  future  success.” 

Laurence  Revietvs 
Atom  Bomb  Story 

continued  from  page  9 

waste  basket  was  torn  into 
minute  fragments. 

He  worked  behind  a  locked 
door  with  an  MP  guard  outside. 
If  he  had  to  leave  his  office  even 
for  a  few  minutes  he  had  to  lock 
anything  pertaining  to  his  work 
in  a  safe. 

He  worked  and  lived  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  seclusion.  His  job — 
and  this  was  another  element 
that  went  against  all  his  news¬ 
paper  training  —  was  to  make 
himself  as  inconspicuous  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  was  a  strange,  new  ex¬ 
perience  to  him. 

There  were  no  restrictions  on 
his  writing,  Laurence  said,  and 
he  was  given  wide  leeway  in  his 
interpretations.  He  revealed  that 
he  has  written  three  times  as 
many  releases  as  have  been  re¬ 
leased  to  date. 

Laurence  finished  writing  the 
majority  of  his  releases  by  mid- 
July  and  shortly  after,  he  was 
ordered  to  New  Mexico  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  first  experimental  ex¬ 
plosion  of  the  new  bomb. 

“The  blast  was  the  most  dev¬ 
astating  thing  any  human  has 
ever  witness^,”  he  stated.  “I 
was  stationed  at  a  spot  20  miles 
from  the  actual  scene  of  the  ex¬ 
plosion,  but  when  the  bomb 
went  off  it  illuminated  the  sky 
for  hundreds  of  miles  around. 


Australia 
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The  blast  was  also  bcdd  > 
hundreds  of  miles.” 

Laurence  missed  out  «  „ 
flight  which  dropped  tht  b 
atom  bomb  on  Japan  by  iriq 
the  day  before  the  takt-ofl,  i 
late  to  be  included  in  the  gu 
However,  he  did  arrangs 
crew  officer  to  keep  a  dbn, 
the  flight  and  from  thii  \ 
pieced  together  a  report  lot  ti 
War  Department.  He  ssk 
quently  found  out  the  tog 
never  got  further  than 

“But  my  Nagasaki  ejtvi 
nesser  more  than  made  ud  f 
it,”  he  chuckled. 

That  it  did.  It  was  oned'o 
most  widely  played  storin' 
the  war. 

Laurence  now  is  prepariM 
series  of  articles  on  his  expe- 
ences  for  the  Times.  In 
he  will  do  some  pieces  for  li 
SEP.  Next  Spring,  he  said,  .(i 
fred  E.  Knopf  will  bring  out  h; 
book  on  the  atom  bomb. 

A  lot  about  the  discoyeiy  ] 
the  atom  bomb  still  is  top  sen 
Laurence  agrees,  and  M  cu 
discuss  much  of  what  he  knor 
But  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tn 
mendous  energy  its  most  eae 
tial  material,  U-235,  genenig 
he  said: 

“A  chunk  of  five  to  ten  pound 
of  the  new  substance  wod 
drive  an  ocean  liner  or  an  ocat 
going  submarine  for  an 
nite  period  aroimd  the  ocsasil 
the  world  without  refueUngir 
such  a  chunk  would  posicsi  th 
power  output  of  25.000,000  1 
50,000,000  pounds  of  coal,  or  1} 
000,000  to  30,000,000  pou^f 
gasoline.” 
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Milwaukee  Journal.  The  Tues¬ 
day  program  will  include:  “In¬ 
dustry  and  Public  Opinion,”  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising's  new 
public  relations  presentation; 
“Postwar  Appliance  Merchandis¬ 
ing,”  W.  H.  Roth,  Roth  Appli¬ 
ance  Distributors;  “The  ABC’s 
of  Newspaper  Research,”  E.  H. 
Burgeson,  Madison  Newspapers: 
“What  Challenges  Face  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Salesman.”  Benn  Kay, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 


Jr.  JiA  r  Wisconsin  Ad  Men 
Woman  Is  M.  Schedule  2-Day  Meet 

On  Michigan  Daily  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sept.  17- 

It’s  a  woman  who  has  the  last  Two  days  will  be  devoted  to  the 
word— or  nearly  so — on  the  Ca-  advertising  outlook  at  the  an- 
dillac  (Mich.)  Evening  News.  ai*al  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin 
Her  name  is  Miss  Kathleen  Daily  Newspaper  Advertising 
Smith.  Managers  Association  here  at 

One  of  the  few  women  man-  Schroeder  Hotel,  Sept.  24-25, 
aging  editors  of  a  central  state  according  to  program  plans  an- 
daily.  Miss  Smith  was  formerly  nounced  by  W.  B.  Tower,  Kerio- 
on  the  news  staff  of  the  Woter-  News. 

loo  (la.)  Daily.  She  became  The  meeting  will  open  Mon¬ 
city  editor  of  the  Cedar  Falls  day  morning  with  a  report  by 
(la.)  Daily  Record  10  years  ago  President  L.  E.  Heindel,  Madison 
after  graduation  from  Iowa  State  Newspapers,  to  be  followed  by 
Teachers  College.  She  has  also  greetings  from  the  Wisconsin 
been  associated  with  the  Clinton  Daily  League  by  Sidney  H.  Bliss, 
“  Janesville  Gazette.  “New  Things 

to  Come  in  the  Postwar  Era” 
wil  be  discussed  by  Lyman 
Forbes,  western  editor  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Distribution.  Harold  E. 
Daniels,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
will  speak  on  “Color  Advertis¬ 
ing  Techniques.” 

“The  Future  of  Newspapers” 
is  the  title  of  a  dinner  address 
to  be  given  Monday  night  by 
Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the 


Vancouver  Newsmen 
Get  Free  Hand 

After  incidents  between  Cana¬ 
dian  regimental  police  and 
newspaper  men  assigned  to 
cover  the  return  of  service  men 
at  a  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  railway 
station  had  culminated  in  al¬ 
leged  abusive  language  and 
rough  treatment  of  a  partly  dis¬ 
abled  photographer,  Maj.  Gen. 
F.  F.  Worthington  of  the  Pacific 
Command  promised  that  news¬ 
men  would  not  again  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  on  the  assignment 
and  called  them  his  “personal 
guests.” 

The  press  staff  had  left  the 
station  after  the  incident  with¬ 
out  covering  the  arrival. 


Place 


NASHVILLE 


With  Red  Cross 

Four  former  newspaper  women 
are  among  the  American  Red 
Cross  workers  whose  arrival  at 
overseas  posts  has  been  an¬ 
nounced.  They  are:  Mary 
Snowden  Rust,  Louden  News, 
Leesburg,  Va.;  Helen  Anne  Mc¬ 
Clure,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star;  An¬ 
nette  M.  Geiger,  Bound  Brook 
(N.  J.)  Chronicle:  and  Patricia 
E.  Peck,  Dallas  News. 


Tbc  News  gave  thousands  of 
lilars  in  prizes,  including  gar- 
■  tools  and  equipment,  a  deep 
Kze  unit,  canning  outfits,  etc. 
le  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce 
uted  a  combination  plow  and 
ictor  for  the  best  community 
dory  Garden  group. 

Ibtional  garden  authorities 
■tied  the  festival  as  the  biggest 
Id  most  effective  show  of  its 
W  in  history.  They  said  it 
fated  the  way  for  other  cities 
•use  gardening  as  a  community 
Bture  and  a  social  force. 


The  314  industrial  establishments  in  metropolitan  Nashville  manu¬ 
facture  products  valued  at  $220,653,000  annually  .  .  .  such  as 
Du  Font’s  rayon  and  cellophane,  shoes,  printing  and  publications, 
stoves  and  ranges,  railway  shop  repairs,  meat  products,  hosiery 
and  textiles,  tobacco  products,  clothing,  food  products,  beverages, 
confectionery,  flour  and  grain  mill  products,  boats  and  bargee, 
structural  steel,  wood  products,  furniture,  millwork  and  flooring, 
chemical  products,  fertilizers,  and  insulation  materials.  Industrial 
Nashville  is  covered  day  by  day  by  Nashville’s  two  great  newspapers. 


WOOL 

ISOCKS 


Btructs  Vets 

WoscESTER.  Mass.,  Sept.  17— 
K  Advertising  Club  of  Wor- 
1^  has  begun  a  two-month 
fas  of  meetings  with  veterans 
I  Lovell  General  Hospital  at 
K  Devens  nearby,  instructing 
t  men  various  aspects  of  ad- 
itismg  and  selling.  The  meet- 
P  are  being  held  Tuesday  and 
■nday  of  each  week  through 
^tember  and  October,  and  in- 
•de  field  trips  through  news- 
ger  plants  in  the  area.  In  ad- 
the  club  has  established 
of  advertising  books 
fa*  periodicals  at  the  hospital. 


tVtRT  MAN, 
WOMAN  ^  A 

..4  chiloT'  .^ 


Nashville  City  Zone  Population . 
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LABOR  RELATIONS 

Employment  Status 
Of  Newspaper  Boys 

Sy  Benjamin  Weme 

Member  of  N.  Y.  Bor,  Lecturer  at  N.  Y.  University 


THE  ROLE  of  newspaper  boys 

and  carriers  in  current  labor 
disputes  gives  rise  to  the  serious 
problem  as  to  whether  they  are 
employes  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Wage-Hour  Law  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  overtime  benefits  or  are 
independent  contractors  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  the 
status  of  employe. 

The  question  becomes  all  the 
more  pressing  because  in  a  re¬ 
cent  case,  NLRB  v.  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lications.  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  newspaper  boys 
who  sold  at  establish^  spots  on 
the  streets  and  in  the  suburbs 
of  Los  Angeles  were  entitl€*d 
under  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  to  bargain  collectively 
with  the  publishers  of  the  news¬ 
papers  they  sold.  In  that  case 
four  Los  Angeles  newspapers, 
the  Times,  the  Examiner,  the 
Herald  Express,  and  the  News, 
refused  to  bargain  collectively 
with  a  union  representing  cer¬ 
tain  newspaper  boys  selling 
their  newspapers  on  the  street. 
The  publishers  pointed  out  that 
the  boys  were  not  employes 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  opinion  written  by  Mr. 
Justice  Rutledge  pointed  out 
that,  in  formulating  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  Congress 
had  in  mind  broader  coverage 
than  that  contemplated  by  the 
narrow  technical  legal  relation 
of  employer  to  employe,  that 
that  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislation  since  “Interruption  of 
commerce  through  strikes  and 
unrest  may  stem  as  well  from 
labor  disputes  between  those 
who  for  other  purposes  are  tech¬ 
nically  independent  contractors 
and  not  employes." 

Bases  of  Rulings 

In  its  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  was  apparently  motivated 
by  the  following  considera¬ 
tions  ; 

( 1 )  The  difficulty  of  formulat¬ 
ing  the  test  of  employe  status; 

(2)  Lack  of  Congressional  in¬ 
tent  to  limit  the  word  “employe" 
to  the  narrow  technical  concept 
of  “employer  and  employe": 

(3)  No  restriction  by  local 
conception  on  the  federal  use  of 
the  word  “employe"  ( the  statute, 
its  history,  terms,  and  purposes 
prevail  in  the  definition  of  tile 
word ) ; 

(4)  The  inapplicability  of  the 
traditional  distinction  between 
“employes"  and  “independent 
contractors"  or  the  “technical 
concepts  pertinent  to  an  employ¬ 
er’s  legal  re.sponsibility  to  third 
persons  for  the  acts  of  his  ser¬ 
vants”: 

(5)  The  fact  that  the  workers 
may  be  subject  to  the  wrongs 
which  the  law  seeks  to  eliminate 
and  which  can  be  relieved  by 
the  remedies  of  the  Act; 

(6)  The  right  of  the  NLRB  to 


determine  who  is  an  employe 
under  the  Act  and  the  fact  that 
such  determination  is  binding  if 
supported  by  the  record  and  a 
reasonable  basis  in  law. 

This  reasoning  has  not  yet 
been  generally  applied  to  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation,  Insurance, 
and  Wage-Hour  cases  but  that 
does  not  prevent  the  argument 
from  being  raised. 

Newspaper  boys  are  generally 
not  subject  to  the  management 
and  cannot  be  shifted  at  will 
from  one  location  to  another. 
Their  compensation  consists  of 
the  differences  between  the 
prices  at  which  they  sell  the 
paper  and  the  prices  they  pay 
for  them.  The  newspaper  car¬ 
rier  generally  delivers  papers 
part-time  on  home  routes.  He 
pavs  the  publisher  a  stipulated 
price  regardless  of  what  he  col¬ 
lects  from  the  subscriber.  The 
carrier  uses  his  own  method  and 
means  of  distribution  and  col¬ 
lection,  and  his  profits  are  the 
difference  between  the  amount 
he  pays  the  publisher  and  the 
amount  he  collects  from  the  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Work  of  'Employe' 

For  purposes  of  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance  cases,  employ¬ 
ment  is  generally  defined  as 
“services  performed  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  for  remuneration  unless 
and  until  it  is  shown  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  administrative 
board  that: 

1.  Such  individual  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  free  from 
control  or  direction  over  the 
performance  of  such  service, 
both  under  his  contract  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  in  fact;  and 

2.  Such  service  is  either  out¬ 
side  the  usual  course  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  which  such  service  is 
performed,  or  that  such  service 
is  performed  outside  of  all  the 
places  of  business  of  the  enter¬ 
prises  for  which  such  service  is 
performed;  and 

3.  Such  individual  is  cus¬ 
tomarily  engaged  in  an  inde¬ 
pendently  established  trade,  oc¬ 
cupation,  profession,  or  busines.-: 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  in¬ 
volved  in  the  contract  of  ser¬ 
vice.” 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  the 
major  characteristic  of  employ¬ 
ment  status  is  the  control  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  employer  over  the 
employes.  More  frequently  than 
not  individuals  have  been  desig¬ 
nated  independent  contractors, 
but  their  designation  is  of  little 
consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  The  nature  of  the  work  is 
the  determining  factor  and 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Wage-Hours  Law,  the  Division 
is  interested  in  extending  rather 
than  in  limiting  the  applicability 
of  the  law,  newspaper  boys  may 
be  sought  to  be  brought  under 
that  Act. 


In  the  Hearst  case,  the  NLRB 
prevailed  in  bringing  newspaper 
boys  within  the  coverage  of  the 
Wagner  Act  because  substantial 
control  was  actually  present.  In 
actual  effect  there  was  a  pattern 
of  employment  on  which  the 
Court  couid  base  its  contention 
that  they  were  actually  em¬ 
ployes.  Said  the  Court  in 
part: 

“In  practice,  the  newsboys  re¬ 
ceive  their  papers  on  credit.  They 
pay  for  those  sold  either  some¬ 
time  during  or  after  the  close  of 
their  selling  day,  returning  for 
credit  all  unsold  papers.  Lost  or 
otherwise  unreturned  papers 
must  be  paid  for  as  though 
sold.  Not  only  is  the  ‘profit’  per 
paper  thus  effectively  fixed  by 
the  publisher,  but  substantial 
control  of  the  newsboys’  total 
‘take  home’  can  be  effected 
through  the  ability  to  designate 
their  sales  areas  and  the  power 
to  determine  the  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  allocated  to  each.  While 
as  a  practical  matter  this  power 
is  not  exercised  fully,  the  news¬ 
boys’  ‘right’  to  decide  how  many 
papers  they  will  take  is  also  not 
absolute.  In  practice,  the  Board 
found,  they  cannot  determine 
the  size  of  their  established  or¬ 
der  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  district  manager.  And  often 
the  number  of  papers  they  must 
take  is  determine  unilaterally 
by  the  district  managers. 

“In  addition  to  effectively  fix¬ 
ing  the  compensation,  respon¬ 
dents  in  a  variety  of  ways  pre¬ 
scribe,  if  not  the  minutiae  of 
daily  activities,  at  least  the  broad 
terms  and  conditions  of  work. 
This  is  accomplished  largely 
through  the  supervisory  efforts 
of  the  district  managers  who 
.serve  as  the  nexus  between 
the  publishers  and  the  news¬ 
boys.” 

Control  Element 

The  distinction  that  marks  the 
independent  contractorship  rela¬ 
tion  is  the  lack  of  control  exer¬ 
cised  over  his  conduct,  and 
courts  have  time  and  again 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  news¬ 
paper  boys  that  there  is  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  means  and  manner 
of  their  performance  other  than 
the  ultimate  power  to  terminate 
their  contract  for  failure  to  pro¬ 
duce  results.  The  existence  of 
such  ultimate  control,  however, 
does  not  decide  whether  the  in¬ 
dividual  is  an  employe  or  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor,  and  in  no 
reading  of  the  Wage-Hour  Law 
or  similar  legislation  is  there  any 
intimation  that  the  Congress  had 
intended  to  obliterate  the  dis¬ 
tinction. 

Courts  on  the  whole,  while 
vigilant  in  making  certain  that 
employers  do  not  falsely  charac¬ 
terize  employes  as  independent 
contractors  to  deprive  the  latter 
of  any  benefits  to  which  the  law 
may  entitle  them,  must  not  go 
to  the  extreme  of  taking  from 
the  independent  contractor 
his  “independent  calling.”  By 
“independent  calling”  is  not 
meant  a  special  job  or  piece  of 
work.  The  latter  may  be  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  independent  calling 
and  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  all  facts  in  the  case  as  stated 
by  the  court  in  Washington  Re¬ 
corder  Publishing  Co.  v.  Ernst. 
“The  question  whether  or  not 
one  is  pursuing  an  independent 


Rodgers  Elected 

In  the  oniy  contested  Aa^ 
con  Newspaper  Guild 
a  referendum  vote  of  SJN  i,, 
3,951  returned  William  W.lij, 
gers  to  the  office  of  secretai. 
treasurer,  which  he  has  bdi 
since  1941.  He 
Charles  L.  Whipple,  BoOi, 
Globe  rewrite  man. 

Rodgers.  ANG  adminiarsNa 
candidate,  was  opposed 
strongly  in  the  Newtp^ 
Guild  of  New  York  wkoi 
Whipple  polled  2.400 
The  total  count  showed  71  b 
cab  for  Rodgers.  10  oppeai 
one  tied  and  four  too  laUh 
be  counted. 


occupation  .  .  .  depends  upos.. 
whether  in  the  pursuit  of  hfl 
occupation  he  is  acting  upos 
own  behalf  or  as  the  serrait 
another.” 

In  the  final  analysis  it  in 
be  determined  whether  coaM 
was  artificially  removed  by 
newspaper  or  whether  the  nen 
paper  boys  are  actually  "scIm 
on”  their  own  behalf  and  th^ 
fore  are  engaged  in  an 
pendent  calling.  In  determini|| 
this  question,  courts  will 
amine  the  agreement  to  sscel 
tain  whether  the  clauses  sfl 
vealed  the  real  intent  of  they 
ties.  ’The  clause  which  leu 
the  newspaper  carrier  free 
make  his  own  methods  of  dr 
livery  even  to  the  questioo 
arranging  for  substitutes  to  for 
tion  would  tend  to  negative 
idea  that  the  newspaper  atte^^ 
to  exercise  control  over  then 

Furthermore,  a  clear  iodit 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  cirri 
to  assume  the  risk  "of  his  o^ 
business  or  “Independent  callig| 
would  further  tend  to  estabSil 
that  the  newspaper  boy  is  aniir| 
dependent  contractor  rather 
an  employe.  Such  an  intent* 
is  manifested  where  the  canie 
pays  the  publisher  a  stipulaM 
price  for  his  papers  regardka 
of  whether  or  not  he  succtri 
in  making  his  collections  fra 
his  subscribers. 

The  fact  that  carriers  wrt 
only  part-time  or  spend  a  raai« 
portion  of  their  time  at  scbri 
work  or  other  occupation,  ftr 
nishes  additional  evidence  thil 
the  carriers  desire  to  be  fni 
from  control  so  that  they  ot 
utilize  their  time  in  a  manna 
most  satisfactory  to  themselwi 
Furthermore,  the  relativelj 
small  size  of  the  business  wot 
not  disprove  that  it  is  an  inde 
pendent  calling.  , 

It  should  be  relatively  suot 
to  establish  a  bona  fide  in« 
that  publishers  should  exeiOT 
no  control.  'The  newspapw  bri 
utilize  their  own  initiative 
securing  locations.  Th^  P**' 
lishers  have  no  authority  ■ 
shift  them  and  the  fact  that* 
boys  “buy”  and  “sell”  papen* 
competing  publishers  are  * 
portant  factors  in  disprov^w 
control.  The  very  fact  tMt » 
newspaper  cannot  demand 
elusive  services  would  tend  ■ 
confirm  the  independent  OT 
tractor  status. 
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tell  a  story  of  a  remarkable  ited  with  having  the  largest  paid  r'VirrriAa  Tnhnson  Hpada 

small  newspaper  and  its  pub-  circulation  in  the  world,  bar  " 

lisher.”  none,  in  proportion  to  the  popu-  U.  S«  rOOiDall  WniBIS 

Publisher  Redmond  ^ds  a  lation  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  Chicago.  Sept.  17-New  presi- 

footnote  to  the  Suns  comment,  published.  ♦uL  Ac- 

stating:  Mr.  Redmond  adds  his  current 

“I  don’t  take  the  credit,  but  re-  sworn  circulation  statement  as  snnrt?  editor 

print  this  editorial  to  pass  the  of  April  1,  1945  was  3,121,  with 
credit  along  where  it  belongs:  the  number  of  papers  printed  ^  “ 

to  Floyd  Ecord  (business  man-  now  as  nearly  3,200.  Burling-  “““  it  ou 

ager)  and  Bill  Batdorf  (city  ton’s  population  according  to  the  Johnson  succeeds  Wilfred 

editor)  and  the  rest  of  the  loyal  state  census  last  year  was  2,161  Smith  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
helpers  in  the  office  and  those  and  2,271  in  1945.  Mr.  Redmond  Francis  Powers,  Chicago  Daily 
who  send  in  so  much  news  for  is  serving  currently  as  a  direc-  News,  is  new  vicepresident,  and 
the  paper.  .  .  .  Incidentally,  the  tor  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Bert  McGrane,  Des  Moines  Reg- 
Daily  Republican  also  is  cred-  Association.  ister,  holds  over  as  secretary. 


)aily  Hits  50 
|grk  in  Kansas 
',vni  of  2/500 

-I.ii.hing  of  a  daily  newspa- 
r  in  I  town  of  less  than  2,500 
^tion  for  more  than  50 

recent-  L  ^8|l 
r  carried 

^  to  John  1^^ 
kteood's  Rep- 

liiciii.  terming  Redmond 
fdiily  as 

JOT  doeely  geared  to  the  life 
f  ihe  community  than  any 
^  paper  in  Kansas.”  The 
oiion  was  the  fact  that  the 
Republican  was  going  to 
jn  each  day  at  noon  on 
jount  of  the  Coffey  county 


NEW  TELEPHONES  FOR  YOU! 


Full  speed  ahead  on  our  biggest  peacetime  job 


WHEN  the  war  ended.  Western  Electric,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  permitted  by  war  regulations,  had  already 
made  a  start  on  its  regular  job  —  supplying  the  equip¬ 
ment  the  Bell  System  needs  to  give  you  telephone  service. 

Today,  conveyors  like  this  are  carrying  thousands  of 
new  telephones. 

But  it  takes  far  more  than  just  telephones  to  provide 
service.  It  takes  cable,  central  office  equipment  and  many 
other  complex  items  that  cannot  be  produced  and  fitted 
into  the  System  overnight.  To  get  back  into  full  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  things,  and  provide  maximum  employment, 
reconversion  was  started  the  moment  the  war  ended— with 
every  available  mechanic  engaged  on  a  seven-day  basis. 

Western  Electric,  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System,  is  now 
tackling  the  biggest  peacetime  job  m  its  history.  Fur¬ 
nishing  materials  and  equipment  to  meet  the  System’s 
immediate  needs  —  and  then  to  carry  out  the  System’s 
,'(2,000,000,000  post-war  construction  program— promises 
a  volume  of  production  greater  than  in  any  peacetime 
year  and  a  level  of  employment  higher  than  in  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  war. 

It’s  mighty  good  to  be  back  on  our  old  job  —  and  you 
can  count  on  us  to  make  up  for  shortages  caused  by  four 
wars  of  war  just  as  fast  as  is  humanly  possible. 


Cite  last  we  knew  about  it, 
la  Redmond  was 


Redmond  was  going  to 
M  every  day  at  noon,  fair  or 
oftlr,"  commented  the  Parsons 
Kbl)  Sun,  "but  that  is  only 
Mudque  feature  of  the  Bur- 
Republican,  published  in 
ke  smallest  community  in 
iotas  boasting  a  daily  newspa- 


I  Stresses  Local  News 
“Alot  of  people  have  tried  but 
h  bare  succeeded  in  the  daily 
jempsper  field  in  the  smaller 
^  John  Redmond  is  one 
( tke  few  and  one  of  the  most 
gcnssful.  Long  ago  he  found 
be  recipe  for  success  and  has 
bdiously  stuck  by  it. 

"Hii  plant  is  up  to  date  in 
PM7  respect,  with  the  latest  of 
pipment.  ’The  format  of  his 


tB  events  of  the  outside 
id  and  concentrates  solely 
b  reporting  the  doings  of  the 
lol  community  and  of  the  local 
nple. 

"Burlington  has  a  population 
IM79  at  the  last  federal  cen- 
sind  the  Daily  Republican  has 
circulation  of  2,789.  Look  at 
use  figures  again  and  they 


Western  Etectric 

SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 


Some  Mghlights  on  our  job 
for  the  Armed  Forces 

From  Jiinuary  1 ,  1 940  to  Junr  30,  1945, 
our  Govrrninrnt  contracts  alone  totaled 
almost  #2 ,000,000,000— a  larger  amount 
than  the  Mai  salts  of  the  Company  dur¬ 
ing  its  first  54  years  from  1869  to  1923. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  items  involved. 
Radar:  More  than  56,000  radars  of  64 
types  valued  at  almost  $900,000,000. 
Gun  Olractora,  Gun  Data  Computart:  More 
than  1600  for  aiming  anti-aircraft  and 
roast  defense  guns. 

AIrborna  Radio:  More  than  6UU,U00 
receivers,  400,000  transmitters,  50,000 
combination  receivers  and  transmitters. 
Tank  and  Artillery  Radio:  More  that. 
139,000  receivers,  74,000  transmitters. 
MIeropbonot:  More  than  1,700,000. 
Hoadsats:  More  than  1,400,000. 

CaMa:  More  than  4,300,000  miles  of 
wire  in  lead  covered  cable  and  63,000 
miles  in  Spiral-4  rubber  covered  cable. 
Also  large  quantities  of  field  telephones, 
switchboards,  field  wire  and  carrier 
equipment. 


Huy  all  the  I'ictory  Bonds  you  can 
—  and  keep  them! 


TIME 


Uitorial  offkus  in 
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PROMOTION 


Standard  Market  Data 
Can  Be  Made  Attractive 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

SOMEHOW  the  delitsion  per¬ 
sists  among  many  promotion 
men  that  the  only  worthwhile 
market  information  that  can  be 
presented  is  necessarily  original 
— whereas  in  fact  a  wealth  of 
good  material  is  available  from 
federal  censuses  and  elsewhere 
which  needs  only  organization 
and  graphic  presentation  to  be 
of  great  interest  and  value  to 
advertisers  and  business  men. 

A  recently  issued  rental  map 
and  shopping  center  location 
chart  ^ued  by  the  Toledo 
Blade,  is  an  excellent  illustra* 
Uon.  About  two  by  three  feet 
in  size,  it  is  printed  on  thin 
white  paper  in  four  colors.  Ren¬ 
tal  values  are  divided  into  four 
classes  by  color,  red  for  the 
first  quarter,  yellow  for  the 
second,  green  for  the  third  and 
blue  for  the  fourth.  Every  one 
of  the  55  census  tracts  is  color^ 
according  to  rental  values.  In 
addition  all  major  shopping 
centers  are  indicated,  “arranged 
in  route  order  for  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  salesmen,”  and  described 
as  to  nature  and  number  of 
stores. 

Aid  to  Stranger 

Now  there  isn’t  anything  in 
the  basic  information  of  this 
survey  that  couldn’t  be  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  few  day’s  work  by 
someone  who  knew  the  town 
well.  Yet  how  many  American 
cities  can  offer  this  simple  help 
to  the  outsider  who  wants  to 
understand  the  real  estate  or 
sales  picture  at  a  glance? 

This  is  a  part  of  a  swell  job 
that  Toledo  has  been  doing 
through  trade  paper  ads  featur¬ 
ing  industries  and  activities,  and 
civic  development  plans,  to  tell 
the  United  States  about  progress 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Lake 
Erie.  Our  only  desire  now  is  to 
see  street  and  shopping  center 
pictures  of  some  of  those  areas 
with  which  we  have  become 
acquainted  on  the  map. 

How  to  Pep  Up 
Home  Ball  Team 

Detroit,  Sept.  17— Sparked  by 
a  flood  of  letters  and  cards  from 
fans,  the  Detroit  Tigers  went  out 
and  split  their  crucial  series 
with  Washington  last  week. 

The  letters  and  cards  were  in- 
pired  by  a  campaign  launched 
by  Lyall  Smith,  sports  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  who 
thought  several  bagfuls  of  mail, 
dumped  on  the  ball  players  just 
before  the  first  game  in  the 
series,  would  show  them  that 
Detroit  was  back  of  their  team. 

The  pep-notes  came  in  by  the 
thousands.  Harry  Heilman,  for¬ 
mer  big  league  player  and  now 
a  radio  announcer,  escorted  the 
letters  to  Washington  and  saw 
that  the  Tigers  got  them. 


Omaha  Shopping  Map 

NOT  CONTAINING  the  rental 

area  feature,  but  describing 
the  shotting  areas  of  Ne¬ 
braska’s  largest  city  in  more  de¬ 
tail,  is  a  self-mailer  map  recent¬ 
ly  issued  by  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald.  Done  in  three  colors,  H 
divides  shopping  districts  them¬ 
selves  into  four  classes,  spots 
them  in  sequence  of  importance 
on  a  sketch  map.  Through  it 
you  learn  for  example  that — 

“District  Center  14 - 30th 

and  Redick 

“Substantial,  slightly  extend¬ 
ed  business  district  on  main  bus 
and  auto  thorofare.  Very  good 
residential  district  near  Miller 
Park.  Includes  neighborhood 
theater.  Two  drug  stores,  three 
grocers  including  independent 
super  market,  Hinky-Dinky 
Chain,  three  filling  stations,  bar¬ 
ber  and  beauty  shop,  cleaner, 
shoe  repair  shop,  beauty  .shop, 
barber  shop,  theater,  ice  cream 
shop.” 

Even  these  simple  words 
bring  to  T.  S.  Irvin  a  twinge 
of  nostalgia  as  we  recall  the 
front  row  hours  we  spent  in 
“neighborhood  theater”  as  a 
youngster,  the  pungent  odor  of 
the  shoe  repair  shop  or  the 
glories  of  the  ice  cream  shop. 

Washington  Open  Season 
WITH  the  war  over,  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  reduce  the  number 
of  tax-eaters  in  the  nation’s 
capital  begins  again.  Some¬ 
what  selfishly,  but  courageously, 
the  Washington  Daily  News 
takes  a  68-page  book  to  tell 
potential  advertisers  not  to  fear, 
it  won’t  happen.  After  quoting 
Senator  Smoot’s  sage  “law  of 
government,”  stated  during  the 
Coolidge  administration,  that 
“the  cost  of  government  tends 
to  rise  no  matter  what  party  is 
in  power,"  the  News  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  interview  the  heads  of 
almost  all  the  main  departments 
and  agencies  in  Washington. 

As  expected,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  they  either  expect  or  dis¬ 
creetly  hope  to  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  old  stand  long  after 
VJ  Day.  Probably  they  are 
right,  which  leads  to  a  counter 
observation  that  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  United  States  has  been 
expanding  during  the  last  150 
years  at  the  same  pace  as  its 
government:  and  heaven  pre¬ 
serve  us  if  the  country  ever 
stops  growing  while  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  bureaus  increase. 

But  from  the  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  viewpoint,  which  is  all  that 
need  concern  the  agency  chief 
or  manufacturer,  the  News  does 
a  well  documented  and  excel¬ 
lently  presented  explanation. 

Cotton  Curse 

’THERE’S  a  missionary  fervor 

to  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal’s  latest  account  of  its 


famed  “Plant  to  Prosper”  pro¬ 
gram  by  which  poor  southern 
farmers  have  been  successfully 
encouraged  to  develop  inde¬ 
pendence  and  security.  A  plan 
of  this  magnitude  and  success 
takes  deep  thought  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Presen¬ 
tation  takes  iniagination  and 
daring.  Success  demands  per¬ 
sistence  over  the  years.  Any 
program  which  involves  chang¬ 
ing  the  living  habits  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  is  not  to  be  en¬ 
tered  into  in  a  moment  of  rash 
enthusiasm. 

But  the  Commercial  Appeal 
has  indeed  become  one  of  the 
nation’s  great  newspapers  by 
courageously  facing  up  to  the 
problems  that  a  one-crop  system 
imposed  upon  the  mid-South 
and  DOING  SOMETHING  about 
it! 

If  you’re  seriously  interested 
in  knowing  the  details  of  a 
really  important  plan  in  which 
promotion  becomes  statesman¬ 
ship,  write  Pierre  Martineau  of 
the  Memphis  Publishing  Co. 
and  we’re  sure  he’ll  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy. 

■ 

Boston  Ad  Club  to  Hear 
Public  Relations  Men 

Boston,  Sept.  17 — A  series  of 
lectures  and  discussions  on 
“Modern  Public  Relations.”  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Boston  as  part  of  its  educational 
program,  will  open  Oct.  4  in  the 
Charter  Room  of  New  England 
Mutual  Hall. 

Paul  Swaffield,  president  of 
the  Club,  said,  “’The  course 
scores  a  ’first’  on  several  counts. 
It  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
^ston  and  first  jn  respect  to 
the  eminence  of  speakers  in¬ 
vited.” 

Speakers  scheduled  Include 
William  J.  Sheehan,  Eastern  Gas 
&  Fuel  Associates:  Edwin  B. 
Dooley,  General  Foods  Corp.: 
John  Orr  Young,  Young  & 
Myers:  Samuel  D.  Fuson,  Ar¬ 
thur  Kudner,  Inc.:  Paul  Garrett, 
General  Motors  Corp.;  Erskine 
N.  White,  New  England  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Co.: 
Everett  R.  Smith,  MacFadden 
Publications,  Inc.:  George  H. 
Freyermuth,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  N.  J. 

■ 

Co-op  Paper  Urges 
National  Ad  Program 

An  editorial  in  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Consumer,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
recently  urged  consumer  co-ops 
to  undertake  a  national  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  along  institu¬ 
tional  lines. 

’The  editorial,  entitled  “Coops 
Must  Advertise,”  stated  in  part, 
“Let’s  have  some  full-page  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  telling  the 
public  about  consumer  coopera¬ 
tives  .  .  .  Urgently  needed  at  this 
time  is  plenty  of  institutional 
advertising  on  a  national  scale 
with  lots  of  strong  backing. 

“Cooperators  generally  are 
shy,  bashful,  almost  helpless  in 
their  public  relations.  They  could 
their  public  relations.  ’They 
could  do  better.  They  could 
spend  about  one  fourth  of  what 
is  spent  annually  to  keep  the 
nation  informed  about  the  merits 
of  Coca  Cola.” 


&9kS 


Gilt  for  Veterans 

AN  UNUSUAL  we!c„m«^ 
gift  is  being  presented  hi 
turning  veterans  by  the  P 
land  Oregon  Journal 
venient  wallet-size 
copy  of  discharge  papen' » 
tectively  sealed  in  pUjtic'^ 
special  camera  in  the  dj- 
public  information  bureau  C 
in  preparing  the  copies  on : 
spot. 

Picture  of  the  Month 

THE  BIG  show  window  of 
Washington  (D.  C.)  V 
now  being  filled  with  i  'v 
foot  enlargement  of  the 
news  picture  taken  durini  - 
month  by  a  member  of  its 
The  photograph  is  framed  ' 
below  it  is  an  explanatim 
the  event  pictured.  On  the  - 
is  a  photo  of  the  camwar. 
’The  pictures  are  chosen  bf 
committee  from  the  editi- 
photo  and  business  stab. 

Football  by  Experts 
FOOTBALL  coverage  bjr  • 
Minneapolis  Tribune  now: 
eludes  a  semi-weekly  serie 
the  Big  10  teams  by  Hs' 
Stuhldreher,  one  of  the  fa- 
Notre  Dame  “Four  Ilorsc-; 
and  a  series  by  Bernie  Bier-:; 
coach  of  the  University  of )' 
nesota  team. 

Service  Ribbons 
THE  Buffalo  Evening  liem.l 
ing  determined  from  r. 
views  that  only  18  of  eveiy 
persons  recognizes  the  rib 
for  the  Purple  Heart  and  at 
the  same  number  know  wha; 
E'TO  ribbon  looks  like,  has 
ranged  a  display  of  66  se 
ribbons,  from  the  Medal 
Honor  down,  in  the  window 
its  main  office  so  that  passen 
can  identify  their  significanct 
a  glance. 

Job  Listings 

BECAUSE  it  has  discontin; 

Help  Wanted  advertising  as 
means  of  saving  newsprint  t 
tabloid  Chicago  Times  has  sfa; 
ed  an  editorial  service  list 
types  of  jobs  offered  to  wod 
in  the  area.  Published  daily 
a  listing  of  local  firms  with  ns: 
power  needs,  as  reported  by 
War  Manpower  Commission. 


WHEN  POST-WAR 

is  fi;*  'fTiOff  over 
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This  Is  A  "Sale" 

There  are  two  important  ingre¬ 
dients  to  a  "Sale” — merchandise 
and  customers.  In  New  England 


N*w  England  with 
6.4  Pnr  Cent  of 
the  United  States 
Population  does 
10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  banking. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list . . .  Are  you  using 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaana  SantinM  (E) 

Manchattor  Union  Laadar  (MSE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Timai  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Praii  (M) 

MASSACHUSEHS 
Athol  Daily  Nawt  (E) 

Bavarly  TImai  (E) 

Boston  6loba  (MSE) 

Boiton  Gioba  (S) 

Bolton  Poit  (M) 

Bolton  Poit  (S) 

Bolton  Racord  S  Amarican  (ME) 

Bolton  Sunday  Advartiiar  (S) 

Brockton  Entaipriia-Timai  (E) 

Capo  Cod  Standard-Timai,  Hyannii  (E) 

Fall  Rtvor  Harald  Nawi  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinol  (E) 

HavarhIII  Gazatta  (E) 

Lawronca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (ME) 

Now  Badford  Sunday  Standard-TImai  (S) 

Now  Badford  Standard-TImai  (E) 

North  Adami  Tranicript  (E) 

Plttifiald  Barkihlro  Eagla  (E) 

Taunton  Gazatta  (E) 

Waltham  Nawi  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcoitar  Talagram  and  Evening 
Gazatta  (MSE) 

Worcaitar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timai  (E) 

Providonca  Bullatin  (E) 

Providence  Journal  (M) 

Providence  Journal  (S) 

Wait  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Valley  Dally 
TImei  (E) 

Wooniocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Poit  (S) 

Bridgeport  Poit-Talagram  (MSE) 

Danbury  Nawi-TImei  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timai  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Now  Haven  Ragiitar  (ESS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MSE) 
Watarbury  Republican  S  American  (MSE) 
Watarbury  Republican  S  Amarican  (ESS) 


Jtls  It  A  Fence  Builder 

If  you  watch  him  you’ll  see  that 
Ik  is  surrounding  an  area  with 
boards  and  nails.  He  doesn’t 
leave  any  openings  for  people  to 
crawl  through. 

Some  advertisers  in  busy  New 
England,  by  only  covering  the  big 
cides,  are  leaving  holes  in  their 
narket  for  customers  to  slip 


"sales”  are  notoriously  successful 
because  they  draw  so  many  cus¬ 
tomers.  ^^y?  Because  wise 
businessmen  in  New  England 
use  the  pages  of  the  local  news¬ 
papers  to  reach  these  newspaper- 
loyal  New  Englanders. 

If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of 
customers  you  want  for  your 
product — you  should  be  talking 
to  them  through  all  of  their  local 
newspapers. 


TWs  Is  A  Coasf’line 

Hie  sea  has  brought  much  rich- 
^  to  New  England.  Shipbuild¬ 
ing,  fishing  and  fish  canning, 
bation  resorts  and  some  of  the 
inest  shipping  ports  in  the  world. 
««w  Englanders  are  an  enter- 
^ing  group  of  people — always 
forking  and  producing. 

Wiesn’t  it  make  sense  that  a  good 
phee  to  sell  things  is  where 
►ople  make  things? 


This  Is  A  Farmer’s  Wife 

Are  you  reaching  all  the  profit¬ 
able  groups  in  the  New  England 
market?  How  about  the  farmers’ 
wives — and  the  factory  workers, 
businessmen,  farmers,  housewives, 
and  children  (future  customers)? 
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Lane  Resigns, 
Delehanty  Takes 
Treasury  Post 

Washington,  Sept.  19 — 
Thomas  H.  Lane  has  resigned  as 
director  of  advertising,  press  and 
radio  activities  of  the  Treasi^’s 
War  Finance  Division  and,  it  is 
understood  here,  will  become  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  United 
Drug  Co.  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Ted  R.  Gamble,  director  of  the 
War  Finance  Division  an¬ 
nounced  the  resignation  will  be 
effective  Oct.  IS  and  promoted 
Jack  Delehanty,  former  assistant 
to  Lane,  as  successor.  “Tom 
Lane  has  done  a  splendid  job  for 
our  bond  program  and  his  many 
friends  in  the  War  Finance  Di¬ 
vision  are  sorry  to  see  him 
leave,’’  Gamble  commented. 

Lane  joined  the  Treasury  in 
June,  1942,  and  organized  the 
advertising,  press  and  radio  pro¬ 
gram  which  in  the  Seventh  War 
Loan  accounted  for  advertising 
exceeding  that  ever  put  behind 
the  promotion  of  any  item  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  Before 
coming  to  Washington  he  was  a 
copywriter  and  account  execu¬ 
tive  for  Young  &  Rubicam. 

Delehanty  came  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury  one  week  after  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  and  was  appointed  assistant 
director  under  Lane  in  1943.  He 
had  been  associated  with  New 
York  agencies  including  Geyer, 
Cornell  &  Newell,  and  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Lane  and  Delehanty  will  make 
a  coast-to-coast  trip  beginning 
Sept.  25  at  Albany  and  conclud¬ 
ing  at  Portland,  Ore.,  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  Victory  Loan 
drive. 

■ 

Courier-Express 
Has  Presentation 

At  a  three-day  showing  this 
week  before  advertising  agency 
representatives  and  space  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt,  New 
York,  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  unveiled  its  latest  promo¬ 
tion  presentation. 

Described  by  Russell  C.  Har¬ 
ris,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  the  presentation  stressed 
that  although  Buffalo  was  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  producers 
of  war  materials,  the  postwar  pe¬ 
riod  will  find  the  city's  economic 
pattern  unchanged,  with  a  steady 
market  for  consumer  materials 
for  advertisers. 

’This  is  based  on  a  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  survey,  conducted  before 
and  during  the  war,  which  re¬ 
veals,  among  other  things,  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
city’s  war  workers  were  not  per¬ 
manent  residents  before  the  war, 
thus  assuring  advertisers  that 
prewar  buying  volume  will  be 
maintained. 

■ 

Reopens  in  London 

Reopening  of  the  London  of¬ 
fice  of  Doremus  &  Co.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  and  public  relations 
counsel,  was  announced  this 
week  by  W.  H.  Long,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent.  Maj.  A.  Walker  G. 
Smyllie,  managing  director,  is 
in  charge. 
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BEHIND  THE  VICTORY  LOAN 

Here  are  the  members  of  the  Treasury  Department's  Editorial  Advisory  Committee  and  4* 
Finance  Division's  stafi  in  session  in  Washington  to  prepare  a  plan  oi  cooperative  action  to  intviigi 
flight  news  and  editorial  support  of  the  final  organized  bond  drive  opening  Oct.  29. 

Front  Row:  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  manager  of  Gannett  Newspapers,  chairman:  S.  Geotet 


special  consultant.  War  Finance  Division;  Anno  Fitzgerald.  War  Finance  Division;  Robert  W.  CoTM,|Ji',TT 
director.  War  Finance  Division;  L.  Leigh  London,  Clara  Bou  and  Howard  H.  Smith,  War  Finance 
Back  Row:  Ira  Emerich,  War  Finance  Division;  Dwight  Young,  editor-in-chief,  Dayton  (0.)  joi 


Herald:  Lynnewood  Celdon,  War  Finance  Division;  Edmund  Northup,  War  Finance  Division;  Ir^hlt 
cinet,  columnist,  Chicago  Times;  Thomas  H.  Lane,  director  of  advertising,  press  and  radio.  War  Fias^ 


Division:  L  Mitchell  White,  editor  and  publisher,  Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  Paul  Miller,  assistont  gesj-  k 
manager.  Associated  Press;  Robert  Wentworth,  War  Finance  Division;  John  M.  Delehanty,  oziustant 
tor  of  advertising,  press  and  radio.  War  Finance  Division;  Jacob  Mogelever,  War  Finance  Diriiick 
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Reuters  Names 
New  Board 
Of  Directors 

London,  Sept.  20  —  Reuters 
new  board  of  directors,  it  was 
announced  today,  consists  of 
Viscount  Rothermere,  chairman 
of  Associated  Newspapers, 
whose  papers  include  the  London 
Daily  Mail;  Sir  Walter  Layton, 
chairman  of  the  London  News 
Chronicle;  H.  G.  Bartholomew, 
chairman  of  the  Daily  Mirror 
Newspapers,  Ltd.;  J.  R.  Scott, 
chairman  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  Malcolm  Graham, 
managing  director  of  the  Wol¬ 
verhampton  Express  and  Star, 
and  Harold  Grime,  governing 
director  and  editor  of  the  West 
Lancashire  Evening  Gazette. 

The  first  three  are  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors  As¬ 
sociation  representing  London 
newspapers  and  the  others  are 
members  of  the  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  representing  Provincial 
newspapers. 

World’s  Press  News,  trade  pa¬ 
per  oi  the  British  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry,  commenting  on  the  new 
board,  said: 

“It  is  nearly  four  years  since 
London  newspapers,  through  the 
Newspaper  Proprietors  Associa¬ 
tion,  joined  with  Provincial 
Newspapers  in  the  ownership  of 
Reuters  and  framed  a  Reuter 
agreement  of  trust. 

“Under  the  trust  agreement, 
the  board  of  Reuters  must  con¬ 
sist  of  an  equal  number  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  London  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers.  There  is  no 
chairman.  "Three  directors  rep¬ 
resent  the  Provincial  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  three  represent  the 
London  Newspapers.” 

Referring  to  the  composition 
of  the  new  board.  World’s  Press 
News  adds:  “The  significance  of 


these  changes  is  that  the  News¬ 
paper  Proprietors  Association  is 
now  represented  on  the  Reuter 
board  by  three  of  its  most  prom¬ 
inent  members,  all  of  whom  are 
at  present  at  the  head  of  pow¬ 
erful  companies  and  one  of 
whom.  Lord  Rothermere,  is 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
prietors  Association  itself. 

“It  is  clear  that  Reuters  will 
henceforth  have  more  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  centers  of  power  in  the 
London  newspaper  industry  and 
this  factor  will  strengthen  Reu¬ 
ters  throughout  the  world. 

“The  constitution  of  Reuters  is 
unique.  The  board  meets  once 
a  month  and  the  Chair  goes  in 
rotation.  One  month  it  is  taken 
by  the  London  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  and  the  next  the 
Provincial  representative. 

“The  executive  management  of 
Reuters  is  in  the  hands  of 
Christopher  Chancellor,  general 
manager,  who  sits  with  the 
board. 

“Reuters  is  a  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  owned  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  controlled  by  news¬ 
paper  executives. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
constitution  of  the  new  Reuter 
board  marks  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  development  of 
the  new  Reuters,  which  since  its 
reconstitution  in  1941,  has  been 
steadily  expanding  its  activities 
throughout  the  world  and  has 
achieved  a  notable  improvement 
in  the  quality  and  efficiency  of 
news  .services. 

“Lt.  Col.  The  Hon.  J.  J.  Astor, 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Lord  Rothermere  on  the  Reuter 
Trust.” 

Daily  Time  Poll 

Chicago,  Sept.  17  —  Mayor 
Kelly  has  asked  Chicago  news¬ 
papers  to  conduct  an  informal 
poll  to  determine  whether  year- 
around  daylight  saving  time 
should  be  adopted  for  the  city. 


Record  Amouni 
Of  Ad  Material 
For  V  Loan 
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S.  George  Little,  special  c 
sultant  to  the  War  Finance  L. 
vision  of  the  Treasury  Depr,^ni  \ 
ment,  has  directed  a  lette 
the  advertising  managers  oi 
newspapers  urging  them  to 
crease  their  efforts  to  s«j 
sponsored  advertising  in 
forthcoming  Victory  Loan. 

Announcing  that  the  ag^i 
production  department 
stepped  up  its  work.  Mr.  1114^ 
said  that  the  Treasury  will  sajmti) 
ply  the  newspapers  with 
advertising  material  than  in 
previous  bond  drive. 

“Letters  from  a  number 
newspapers.”  Mr.  Little 
“indicate  that  they  expect 
break  all  previous  records 
this  last  drive.  With  the 
Loan  they  want  to  build  a  41 
climax  to  one  of  the  greef 
public  service  jobs  that  ne*f 
paper  advertising  has  ever  p« 
formed.”  ,  . 

Mr.  Little  re-emphasiMd 
themes  of  the  drive — the  cost 
maintaining  occupation  fo^ 
Germany  and  Japan;  brini:: 
the  service  men  home,  etc. 


Jkoi 


Jond  Linage  Change 

Among  the  linage 
he  7th  War  Loan  Drive  “ 
5ept.  15.  page  80)  the  Hsltis  J 
»urg  (Miss.)  Amertcon  m  tt 
ivening  field,  was  listed  in  w  . 
)lace.  The  Advertising  OKt*  f™, 
ng  Bureau,  which  did  the  W 
iring  for  the  Treasury  ^ 
nent,  has  supplied  corrected  tj 
ires  putting  the  Amencsn  l.  • 
4th  place  in  the  evening  i 
vith  a  total  War  Bond 
hat  drive  of  125,556 
he  previously  stated  10®.*^ 
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jng  Advertising  Folk 

aty  Head 

fE  CADENAS  has  been 
ited  director  of  the  re- 
and  enlarged  pub- 
.  rllcity  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Ivj' 
&  Ellington.  Inc., 
New  York.  Mr. 
Cadenas  was 
formerly  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  J.  M. 
.(Mathes.  Inc., 
1  with  some  20 
♦'years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  publicity 

^ — - - and  newspaper 

.  ,  -  work.  Among 

CodMO*  jjjj  previous 
are  Sheldon,  Morse, 
IT,  1  „  &  Easton;  the  editorial 
.  MU  of  Consolidated  Edison 
11  Companies:  the  Wall 
Journal  and  the  New 
(trie  Timet. 


b  New  Spots 

taM  GUjL,  formerly  research 
director  of  the  Biow  Co.,  New 
york,  has  joined  Sherman  & 
Msfijuette,  Inc.,  New  York,  as 
'  ator  of  research.  Also  join- 
the  agency  staff  is  Stanley 
formerly  with  Hir- 
ion-GariSeld.  He  becomes  as- 
L'lanl  art  director. 

Joseph  Aspinall  to  the  Caples 
ji  as  account  executive  and 
rr  iiber  of  the  plan  board.  He 
•Si  formerly  account  executive 
iilh  Albert  Frank  -  Guenther 
Law,  Inc.  .  .  .  James  A.  Berg 
Lorn  vicepresident,  Bacardi  Im- 
prls  Corp.,  to  the  Detroit  staff 
f  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell,  Inc., 
i  assistant  account  executive. 
IUta  Aicne  from  Dancer-Fitz- 
gtrald-Saniple  to  the  copy  staff, 
3>Ddkind,  Joice  &  Morgan,  Chi- 
5go. . . .  Robert  E.  Mason  from 
ntiooal  advertising  manager, 
Fsod  Machinery  Corp.,  to  the 
dative  staff.  Gray  &  Rogers, 
RUadelphia. 

AnxiN  Platt,  from  chief  ac- 
eoint  executive,  Billie  Gould, 
h.,  to  assistant  to  Fleur  Fenton 
k  fashion  and  cosmetic  pub- 
fcity,  Dorland  International- 
fettiiigell  &  Fenton,  Inc.  .  .  . 
Ckrce  B.  Forristall  from  sales 
gwotion  manager,  Brock- 
iWn’s,  Inc.,  Houston,  Tex.,  to 
fccctor  of  the  newly  formed 
kiustrial  advertising  depart- 
^t,  Harry  M.  Frost  Co.,  Inc., 
felon. 

A  R.  Bochroch  from  OWI- 
fek  to  Joseph  Katz  Co.  as  ac- 
jwnt  executive.  .  .  .  Leo  A. 
“It  to  the  Theodore  J.  Funt 
ft  to  head  the  media  and  traffic 
■partments,  .  .  .  Edward  G. 
hcoBssoN  to  art  director,  Ben- 
tti  fc  Bowles,  Inc.  For  the  past 
years  he  has  been  a  con- 
■itog  art  director  with  his  own 
■  .  .  Graeme  Macleod 
™  copy  chief  at  Warwick  & 
Wer  to  copy  staff,  Arthur 
Inc.  . .  .  Thor  L.  Hauge, 
jyerly  with  McCann-Erick- 
{*.  Needham,  Louis  and 
Inc.,  and  Batten,  Bar- 
y^.^wtine  and  Osborn,  to 
^th,  Benson  &  McClure,  Inc., 
'*>cago,  as  art  director. 

Joseph  Hayes  Jackson,  for¬ 


merly  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
San  Francisco,  to  Davis  & 
Beaven,  Los  Angeles,  as  director 
of  plans. 

Six  Join  Staff 

McCANN-ERICKSON,  INC.,  has 
added  six  members  to  its  Min¬ 
neapolis  staff,  it  was  announced 
this  week.  They  are;  Algot 
Swanson,  account  man,  for¬ 
merly  with  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn:  William  Nord- 
QUisT,  traffic  department:  Karl 
VoLLMER,  copy  department: 
Vance  Higgs,  Jr.,  associate  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations; 
Monte  Johnson,  art  department, 
and  William  Craigie,  produc¬ 
tion  department.  The  latter  four 
are  former  service  men.  Don 
Allen,  member  of  the  art  staff 
for  two  years,  has  been  promot¬ 
ed  to  assistant  art  director. 


Service  Stars 

GEORGE  M.  RICHTER,  former¬ 
ly  a  lieutenant  (jg)  in  the 
U.S.M.S.  and  for  10  years  prior 
to  that  with  the  graphic  arts 
field  in  advertising,  has  joined 
Goodkind,  Joice  &  Morgan,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  production  manager. 

Maurice  High,  formerly  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  AAF  and  pilot 
on  a  B-24  bomber,  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  detail  staff,  McCann- 
Erickson’s  radio  department.  .  .  . 
Edmund  Abbott,  formerly  Army 
captain,  to  the  radio  department, 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc. 
Sanford  Maizel,  released  from 
active  duty  as  a  lieutenant. 
AAF,  to  Norman  D.  Waters  & 
Associates,  as  account  executive. 


Company  Changes 
ROY  B.  BLANCHARD  has  been 
appointed  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  Electromaster,  Inc., 
Detroit ,  to  su¬ 
pervise  an  ex¬ 
panded  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales 
promotion  pro¬ 
gram.  Mr.  Blan¬ 
chard  for  the 
past  five  years 
has  been  adver¬ 
tising  executive 
of  the  Chrysler 
and  Plymouth 
Divisions  of  the 
Chrysler  Corp. 
...  A.  Ray  Carr 
from  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  the  General 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  .  .  .  John 
J.  Larmer  from  consulting  di¬ 
rector,  A.  Robert  Snyder  Co., 
Dayton,  O.,  to  director,  Evans¬ 
ville  ( Ind. )  Co  -  operative 
League.  .  .  .  Frank  F.  Hilson, 
from  Good  Housekeeping  mag¬ 
azine,  to  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Viscose 
Corp.,  to  handle  sales  promotion 
and  merchandising  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  “Crown”  Test¬ 
ed  Plan.  .  .  .  John  A.  Hornaday 


Blanchard 


to  manager  of  national  accounts 
for  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co., 
Cleveland.  .  .  .  Helen  Martin 
from  J.  Walter  Thompson,  Inc., 
to  cosmetic  consultant,  in  the 
new  products  department,  Col¬ 
gate  -  Palmolive  -  Peet  Co.  .  .  . 
Beatrice  M.  Castle,  for  the  last 
nine  years  director  of  public 
relations,  Russeks,  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  to  publicity  manager,  Rev¬ 
lon  Products  Corp. 
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Agency  Notes 

M.  B.  SACKHEIM  has  resigned 
as  vice  president  of  Franklin 
Bruck  Advertising  Corp.,  New 
York,  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  own 
agency  under 
the  name  of 
Maxwell  Sack- 
heim  &  Co.  at 
670  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York.  He 
was  formerly 
president  of  the 
Brown  Fence  & 
Wire  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  pre¬ 
viously  presi- 
Sackheim  dent,  Sackheim 
&Scherman,Inc., 
New  York.  Among  accounts  to 
be  handled  by  the  new  agency 
are  Literary  Guild  of  America; 
Popular  Science  Publishing 
Co.  ( Book  Div. ) ;  Unicorn  Press 
( Funk  &  Wagnalls  Encyclope¬ 
dia);  and  Manufacturers  Screw 
Products. 

Lee  Hague  announces  the 
opening  of  Lee  Hague  and  As¬ 
sociates  with  temporary  offices 
in  the  Piedmont  Building,  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C. 

G.  WILLARD  MEYER  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  G.  Willard  Meyer 
with  offices  at  622  N.  Water  St., 
Milwaukee.  Mr.  Meyer  was  for¬ 
merly  director  of  promotional 
advertising  for  Millprint,  Inc., 
and  earlier  with  the  Robert  A. 
Johnston  Co. 

Charles  Brunelle,  Public  Re¬ 
lations  and  Advertising,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  has  now  become  the 
Charles  Brunelle  Co. 

The  name  of  Associated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  has  been 
changed  to  Newman,  Lynde  & 
Associates,  Inc.,  Jacksonville  2. 
Fla.  This  is  a  change  in  name 
only,  the  company  reported. 

Smith  Honored 

HARRY  E.  SMITH,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Stevenson  and  Scott, 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  was  honored  by 
his  associates  recently  for  hav¬ 
ing  completed  25  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  agency.  Mr.  Smith 
is  a  former  director  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  Sales  Executive 
Club  of  Montreal. 

Samuel  Mitchell  has  re¬ 
signed  as  retail  and  national 
advertising  director,  I.  Miller 
and  Sons,  effective  Oct.  1,  to 
open  the  Dana-Mitchell  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency.  Offices  will  be 
at  229  West  42nd  St.,  New  York, 
Norman  S.  Gilbert,  formerly 
lieutenant,  AAF,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  will  serve  as  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel. 

Agricultural  Advertising  & 
Research,  Inc.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
has  opened  a  New  York  City 
office  at  29  West  57  St.  Charles 
L.  Reisner,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  De  Laval 
Separator  Co.,  will  be  in 
charge. 

W.  C.  Rakestraw  and  Donald 

H.  Stewart  have  formed  Raker 
Productions,  advertising  agency, 
with  offices  in  the  Field  Build¬ 
ing,  Birmingham,  Mich.  Rake¬ 
straw  was  formerly  with  the 
Jam  Handy  organization  and 
Ross  Roy,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Stewart 
is  a  former  chemical  engineer. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 
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Increased  Schedule 

FRANCIS  H.  LEGGETT  &  CO. 

is  beginning  this  week  a  new 
campaign  on  its  Premier  Food 
Products,  through  Abraham  Ja¬ 
cobs  &  Co.,  New  York.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  newspapers  in  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area, 
newspapers  in  northern  New 
Jersey  and  in  the  Boston  area 
have  been  placed  on  the  media 
list,  making  the  newspaper  total 
43.  The  current  series  features 
four  Premier  foods:  mayonnaise, 
old  -  fashioned  spinach,  peanut 
butter  and  coffee.  Insertions  of 
84  lines  will  appear  once  a  week 
through  Dec.  10.  Joseph  Jacobs 
is  account  executive. 

Milshire  Release 

USING  81  newspapers,  G.  F. 

Heublein  &  Bro.,  Inc.,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  is  breaking  a  cam¬ 
paign  on  its  Milshire,  the  Pot 
Still  Gin.  First  ads,  to  run  in 
420  and  375-line  sizes,  will  an¬ 
nounce  that  production  of  Mil¬ 
shire  has  been  resumed.  Steady 
insertions  of  120  lines  will  fol¬ 
low.  Color  pages  will  also  be 
used  in  six  magazines.  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Gumbinner  agency  han¬ 
dles  the  account. 

Agency  Appointments 

LABROFACTS,  Inc.,  New  York 

drug  distributor,  has  appointed 
Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  to  con¬ 
duct  a  test  campaign  in  New 
England  markets  on  Allay,  new 
headache  remedy.  .  .  .  Fresnol 
Manufacturing  Co.,  to  Bri- 
sacher,  Van  Norden  &  Staff,  Los 
Angeles,  for  Fresnol  Antjar. 
The  theme,  “Kill  the  Queen  and 
you  kill  all  of  not  one,  but  all 
seven  of  the  home  species  of 
ants,”  will  be  used  in  newspaper 
and  general  magazine  campaigns 
to  come. 

Industrial  Management  Corp., 
Aerosol  Insecticide  Division,  Los 
Angeles,  to  Lockwood-Shakel- 
ford  Advertising  to  handle  the 
campaign  for  its  new  product. 
Insect  -  O  -  Blitz.  DDT  formula. 

.  .  .  Blumstein’s  Department 
Store,  New  York  City,  to  H.  W. 
Fairfax  Advertising.  .  .  .  Ludford 
Fruit  Products,  Los  Angeles,  to 
H.  M.  Kelso  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 

Morton  Salt  Co.,  Chicago,  to 
Hill  Blackett  &  Co.,  effective 
Oct.  1.  .  .  .  Beltone  Hearing 
Aid  Co.,  Chicago,  to  Associated 
Advertising  Agency.  .  .  .  Car¬ 
borundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  to  Addison  Vars  Co.,  Buf¬ 
falo,  effective  Jan.  1.  .  .  .  Ciba 
Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc., 
Summit,  N.  J.,  to  Roy  S.  Dur- 
stine,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  of 
Jan.  1.  .  .  .  Teletone  Radio  Co., 
radios  and  radio  phonographs,  to 
B.  D.  lola  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

United  Slip  Cover  Co.  to  Atlas 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  use  newspapers  in  cities 
where  service  is  furnished  di¬ 
rectly,  and  national  magazines 
and  radio,  starting  in  Janu¬ 
ary. 

.  .  .  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Co.  to  Lennen  &  Mitchell,  New 
York,  for  campaign  of  institu¬ 
tional.  consumer  cuid  trade  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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No  Increase  in  U.  S. 
Newsprint  Output 
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UNITED  STATES  NEWSPRINT  CAPACITY  AND  PRODUCTION 

Ctwcity  Est.  Actual 
feu  Prod,  leu 
Capacity— Tnna  Side  Kuna  Side  Runa 

5  6 

l»46(r)  IMtKT) 


and  1948  are  shown  in  the  table 
below : 

1946  —  734,000  tona  estimated 
1«4«  —  741.000  •’ 

im7  —  7211, (MW  ” 

1948  —  013,000  " 


The  estimate  for  1948  is  based 
on  the  possibility  that  the  100,000 
tons  of  production  by  the  Maine 
Seaboard  will  not  be  available 
for  newsprint. 

4 —  In  1928  there  were  39  com¬ 
panies  producing  newsprint  in 
the  United  States  with  a  rated 
capacity  of  1,730,000  tons.  In 
1942  there  were  17  companies 
with  rated  capacity  of  1.126,000 
tons.  In  1945  there  are  12  com¬ 
panies  with  rated  capacity  of 
981,000  tons.  In  1946  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  there  will  be  eight  com¬ 
panies  with  rated  capacity  of 
839,000  tons,  but  wito  actual 
production  estimated  at  741,000 
tons. 

From  39  to  6  Companies 

In  1947  it  is  estimated  there 
will  be  six  companies  which 
will  produce  728,000  tons  of 
newsprint. 

By  1948  it  is  estimated  there 
will  be  but  five  companies  which 
will  produce  only  613,000  tons  of 
newsprint. 

5 —  In  the  20  years  from  1926 
to  1946  United  States  productive 
capacity  of  newsprint  has  de¬ 
creased  more  than  50%,  with  a 
reduction  of  approximately  1,- 
000,000  tons  in  actual  output  per 
year.  Manufacturers  maintain 
that  “this  has  been  brought 
about  by  unrestricted  competi¬ 
tion  from  newsprint  mills  else¬ 
where,  imports  from  Europe  at 
prices  considerably  under  the 
domestic  market,  as  well  as  the 
inability  of  many  United  States 
mills  to  earn  a  return  on  their 
investment  comparable  with  the 
profits  to  be  had  in  other  fields.” 

6 —  Since  Government  price 
controls  were  introduced  in 
1942.  the  wartime  increases  in 
wood,  labor  and  other  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  have  accelerated 
the  diversion  from  newsprint  to 
other  grades  of  paper.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  mills  which  have 
ceased  production  of  newsprint 
are  still  in  production  on  more 
profitable  grades  of  paper. 

Won't  Return  to  Newsprint 

7 —  Manufacturers  who  have 
diverted  production  from  news¬ 
print  to  other  grades  are  un¬ 
likely  ever  to  reconvert  and  now 
appear  to  be  permanently  lost 
to  newsprint  production. 

8 —  There  is  no  indication  that 
any  United  States  manufacturer 
is  planning  to  increase  facilities 
for  production  of  newsprint. 

9 —  At  present,  it  appears  low- 
cost  power,  fuel,  pulpwood  and 
a  large  capital  investment  are 
the  prime  requisites  of  any  mod¬ 
ern  newsprint  mill.  There  are 
few  known  and  proven  locations 
within  the  United  States  where 
this  combination  appears  to  be 
available,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
manufacturers. 

10 —  United  States  sources  of 
supply  for  newsprint  have 
shifted  greatly,  as  is  shown  in 


.tlcxuidri*  Paper  Co . 

Algonquin  Paper  Corp.  . 

cun  l*Bper  Co . 

Con.  Water  Pwr  i  Pa.  Co.. 
Crown  Willamette  Pa.  Co. 

(Crown  i^erbach) . 

Cuidinoo  Paper  Co . 

Da  Uratie  Paper  Co. . 

Della  Pulp  a  Paper  Co . 

Etoanaba  f  aper  Co . 

Pinoh,  Pruyn  A  Co . 

Flambeau  Paper  Co . 

Gilman  Paper  Co. . 

Gould  i’aper  (>> . 

Grandlatnrr  Kalla  Co.. 
Great  Northern  Paper  Co. . 
Great  Weatern  Paper  Co.  . 
Hawley  Pulp  A  Paper  Co. 

Hennepin  Paper  Co . 

High  Falls  PiUp  a  Pa.  Co. 
Inland  Empire  Paper  Co.  . 
International  Paper  Co. .  . 
Itaaea  Paper  Co.  (Blandin 

Paper  Co.) . 

Maine  Seaboard  Pa.  Co..  . 
Manktique  Pulp  A  Pa.  Co. . 
Minn.  A  Ontario  Pa.  Co.  . . 
Nekouaa-Edwards  Pa.  Co. . . 
Northweat  Paper  Co,  . . 
Oiwegatohi  P^r  Co. .  .  . 

Oswego  Falls  Corp . 

Pejenaeot  Paper  Co . 

8t.  Croix  Paper  tV) . 

at.  George  Paper  Co . . 

8t.  Regia  Paper  Co . 

Sherman  Paper  Co . 

^uthland  Paper  Mills.  .  . 
Tidewater  Pa.  Mills  Co. . 
Washington  Pulp  A  Pa|ier 

Corp . 

Watab  Paper  Co . 

Waterway  Pa.  Prod.  Co., . , 

West  End  Paper  Co . 

Wisconsin  River  Paper  A 
^p  Co . 


15,000 

— 

29,000 

32,000 

13,000 

— 

102,000 

45,000 

129,000 

220,000 

20,000 

50,000 

56,000 

(b) 

12,000 

12,000 

37,000 

42,000 

44.000 

45.000 

14,000 

10,000 

17,000 

20,000 

30,000 

31,000 

11,000 

9,000 

257,000 

302,000 

20,000 

— 

9,000 

40,000 

12,000 

14,000 

8,000 

(b) 

•29,000 

34,000 

323,000 

392,000 

22,000 

,50,000 

— 

88,000 

20,000 

24,000 

76,000 

81,000 

10,000 

— 

14,000 

18,000 

16,000 

— 

11,000 

— 

41,000 

27,000 

.55,000 

63,000 

10,000 

(b) 

115,000 

16,000 

— 

32,000 

- 

45,000 

(») 

17,000 

26,000 

14,000 

— 

13,000 

— 

25,000 

■28,000 

1,739,000 

1,703,000 

45,000  55,000  55.000  50,000 


28,000  27,000  27,000  — 


Total . 1,739,000  1,703.000  1,126,000  981,000  839,000  741,000 

(»)  Division  of  Crown  Merbach  Corp.  ♦  Production  of  28,000  tons  subject  to  having  wood. 


(n)  Division  of  Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  *  Production  of  28,000  tons  subjt 

(b)  Taken  over  by  Iqtemational  Paper  Co.  •*  Curtailed  due  wood  and  labor. 

Production 


Year 

Tons 

Capacity 

1926 

1,684,000 

97 

1933 

946,000 

56 

1942 

953,000 

85 

1945 

734,000(?) 

75(?) 

1946 

700,000(T) 

80<?) 

this  table,  in  percentages  of 
total; 


1913 

U.  S. 
Mills 

85 

Canadian 

MilU 

15 

Olliers 

1929 

36 

.57 

7 

1937 

22 

68 

10 

1941 

25 

70 

5 

194.5  (estimd) 
1940 

21 

74 

5 

18 

77 

5 

It  is  our  conclusion  that  there 
is  no  basis  for  expecting  any 
material  increase  in  United 
States  newsprint  production. 
Manufacturers  do  not  expect 
that  available  production  facili¬ 
ties  will  produce  newsprint  at 
a  rate  much  higher  than  the 
current  rate  of  735,000  tons  per 
year. 

Even  this  expected  rate  of 
production  for  the  balance  of 
1945  and  1946  is  dependent  to  a 
large  degree  on  the  cooperation 
of  the  Canadian  Government  in 
its  regulation  of  wood  imports 
and  border  labor  quotas.  The 
trend  of  United  States  news¬ 
print  supply  is  clearly  written 
in  this  report.  The  economic 
factors  entering  into  the  decline 
are  apparent,  as  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  United  States 
mills  which  have  gone  out  of 
newsprint  production  are  today 
engaged  in  the  production  of 
other  grades  of  paper. 

Congressional  and  Senate  Com¬ 
mittees  studying  possibilities  of 
increased  newsprint  production 
in  the  United  States,  and  the 
War  Production  Board,  so  long 
as  it  exists,  should  be  urged  to 
redouble  their  efforts:  and  im¬ 


provement  in  United  States  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  sought  through 
the  cooperation  of  producer  and 
consumer  under  a  plan  free  from 
wartime  Government  controls. 

The  Task  Group  included 
with  its  report  a  detailed  map 
showing  the  capacity  of  U.  S. 
mills  in  1936  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  production  for  1946  by 
States.  ( See  table  above. )  At¬ 
tached  also  was  the  following 
study  of  the  U.  S.  newsprint 
industry,  submitted  to  the 
group  by  Harold  Smith,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of 
American  Newsprint  Manu¬ 
facturers  : 

The  peak  of  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  was  in 
the  year  1926.  This  was  1,684,- 
000  tons  or  97%  of  the  1,739,000 
tons  listed  capacity  in  that  year. 
In  addition  to  being  the  greatest 
tonnage  of  newsprint  ever  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  in  12 
months,  this  was  also  probably 
the  closest  approach  of  actual 
production  to  rated  capacity.  As 
the  subjoined  table  shows.  39 
companies  were  to  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent  engaged  in  news¬ 
print  production  in  the  United 
States  in  1926. 

In  1933,  theoretically,  news¬ 
print  capacity  in  the  United 
States  was  nearly  as  great  as  in 
1926  but  the  output  was  only 
56%  of  such  capacity.  The  ex¬ 
planation  for  this  greatly  re¬ 
duced  operating  ratio  was  two¬ 
fold:  first,  a  New  York  City  de¬ 
livered  price  of  only  $40.00  per 


ton  after  April  1,  comn*,^  1 
nearly  $72.00  in 
ond,  reduced  consuniDtim  »*  ~ 
mill  operation  durlnitffV® 
Depression. 

Coming  down  to  1942  luMi 
beginning  of  Washlnitv! 
control,  we  find  . 
capacity  in  the  UnitodS#^ 
during  that  year  of  1.12«^» 
or  only  65%  of  the  IWamV 
Moreover,  the  output 
was  but  953,000  tooi  orMtV 
the  lower  capacity. 

The  immediate  effect  of  hM** 
OP  A  price  control  with  naSC? 
able  recognition  of 
costs  was  to  make  it 
for  numerous  United  SUImJ^. 
to  survive  in  the  manufi^El 
of  newsprint.  The  OPA?"  '* 
warned  that  the  proper  (®ii 
of  price  control  of  an  eis 
commodity  is  to  set  a  price 
will  maintain  the  producttn" 
that  commodity.  Howeier 
OP  A  allowed  no  incre*i«, 
price  until  March  1,  1943  aSoI 
gether  the  OPA  allowed  nlL 
crease  of  $11.00  per  ton  m 
April  1,  1945,  but  it  is 
that  this  increase  has  keptV 
with  the  increase  in  produ  * 
costs  in  the  majority  of  Ui 
States  newsprint  mills. 

There  can  be  only  one  result 
a  price  control  that  does  k 
allow  capital  a  reasonddei^ 
turn  —  capital  goes  into  ntJrtM 
fields. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  In 
the  newsprint  capacity  In^F^ 
United  States  is  down  to  931M(, 
tons  and  an  estimated  out^i 

734,000  tons  or  only  44%  otii _ 

1926  production.  Carrying  ^ 
comparison  still  further,  I 
United  States  production 
newsprint  in  1945  is  20% 
1M,000  less  than  in  1904. 

In  1946  the  maximum  ca 
of  newsprint  that  may  be  h 
for  in  the  United  States  is  M. 
000  tons  with  an  actual  a 
pated  output  of  much  less 
that.  t 

In  the  twenty  years  from  IBP 
to  1946  there  is  a  50%  or  noP 
reduction  in  capacity  to  naiP 
newsprint  in  the  United  Sttk|, 
and  a  reduction  of  998,000 
in  actual  output.  This  has 
brought  about  by  unrest 
competition  from  newipn 
mills  elsewhere,  imports 
Europe  at  prices  consid 
under  the  domestic  market 
well  as  the  inability  of  many 
the  United  States  mills  to  earn 
return  on  their  investment  tv 
parable  with  the  profits  to  bf 
had  in  other  fields. 

Cheap  power,  fuel,  pulpw 
and  a  large  capital  investmee 
'are  the  prime  r^uisites  of  ^ 
modern  newspriiit  mill.  Tr 
are  but  few  locations  within 
United  States  where  this  c 
bination  appears  to  be  availao 


Sets  Salary  Scale 

To  adjust  inequities  in 
profit  sharing-no  general 
plan  put  into  effect  nearly 
years  ago  on  the  Hock^ 
(N.  J.)  Bergan  Evening  Re 
John  Borg,  publisher,  has 
nounced  a  schedule  of  Mia 
pegged  to  a  base  of  $45  after 
years,  $50  after  10  yean, 
after  20  years  and  maximum^ 
after  30  years,  plus  merit  rw 
The  sch^ule  applies  m  an 
partments. 


IDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  ’ 
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^  Milharles  M.  Day, 
Publisher, 
at  81 

Sept.  16 — Ohdrles 

■SflJWDW  81.  !<«■  5®  y®®*'®  e<lllor 

wblisher  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
Argus-Leader,  died  at 
pome  here  Sept.  7  after  a 
^  illnesi. 

^  Day  devoted  his  entire 
to  journalism,  starting  as 
week  reporter  after  grad- 
from  Tabor  College, 
^tbe  last  20  years  he  had 
the  winter  months  in  Cali- 
and  took  up  permanent 
^  <Eence  here  two  years  ago. 
‘®i«IIKij38  he  and  his  wife  cele- 
their  50th  wedding  anni* 
here.  Mrs.  Day  died  sev- 
Jil  Tears  ago. 

"*fr,  B 

ire  Coop  Ads 
in  Mid-West 

VauiY  City,  N.  D.,  Sept.  17 — 

[  cooperatives  doing  business 
Barnes  County,  N.  D.,  have 
their  resources  to  sponsor 
jeries  of  newspaper  ads  which 
t  the  story  of  cooperation 
iauiness  men  in  this  area, 
le  campaign  follows  similar 
lion  by  co-ops  in  Williams  and 
fird  counties,  N.  D.,  which  re¬ 
placed  institutional  ad- 
ling  in  newspapers  cover- 
their  trade  territory, 
tog  the  Valley  City  Times- 
vrd.  county  seat  paper,  the 
Barnes  County  co-ops  relate 
patronage  refunds  totaling 
JlO  were  returned  to  their 
■patrons  in  1944.  "nils 
the  copy  stresses,  re- 
linad  in  Barnes  County,  in  the 
ids  of  local  people  who 
spend  it  in  the  county. 
I’t  it  better,”  the  ads  ask, 
have  this  money  returned  to 
who  will  spend  it  here, 
to  have  it  sent  out  of  town 
profits  of  absentee  stock- 


lerican  and  Briton 
Their  Papers 

biwicH,  Eng.,  S^t.  17— Sgt. 
‘  ies  L.  Silberman,  who  be- 
Joining  the  Army  was  edi- 
lod  public  relations  director 
the  American  Communica- 
System  and  formerly  on 
editorial  staff  of  the  New 
rorfcPoit,  and  Raymond  Japhet 
!<  fte  editorial  staff  of  the  East 
lion  Daily  Times  and  its  as- 
iled  newspapers  here,  spoke 
itly  to  Stowmarket  Anglo- 
srkan  Club,  England,  on  the 
TOartion  of  newspapers  in 
■  u.  S.  and  Britain  respec- 
Wy. 

^  speakers  stressed  the  im- 
[Wance  of  the  abolition  of  all 
■•orihips  in  the  postwar 
Period. 
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[SL  Regis  Names  Vayo 

formerly  chief  of 
!«fwign  Section  of  the  Pulp 
ijSI  Division,  and  until 
deputy  chief  of  the  Pulp 
*"0^  Office  of  the  WPB, 
Hi  V*  named  manager  of 
T?.  and  export  depart- 
Paper  Co.. 
lT?  »  President 

■w  E.  Ferguson  announced. 

l*ITOI  ft  ftUILISHIft 


(i^fattuarp 

JAMES  D.  CARPENTER.  91, 

former  publisher  of  the  Glou¬ 
cester  County  Democrat,  at 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Editorial  Association,  died  Sept. 

15,  in  Woodibury. 

Joseph  M.  Scurry,  42,  head  of 
the  advertising  copy  service  de¬ 
partment  for  Peoria  (Ill.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  died  Sept.  16. 

Joseph  F.  Huhn,  59,  veteran 
Pittsburgh  Press  civil  courts  re¬ 
porter,  died  Sept.  17  at  his  Pitts¬ 
burgh  home. 

Frederic  Perry  Noble,  82,  for 
13  years  editorial  writer  for  the 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman- 
Review,  died  Sept.  14  after  an 
illness  of  several  months. 

Theo.  Levesque,  40,  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  La  Patrie,  Montreal 
French-language  paper,  died 
Sept.  6. 

Fred  Whitaker,  auditor  for 
the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald  since 
1907,  died  recently  in  that  city. 

Noble  Lee  Frank,  49,  colum- 
ist  for  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Telegraph  and  publicity  director 
of  the  state  highways  depart¬ 
ment,  died  suddenly  Sept.  19. 

■ 

H.  G.  Smith,  67, 
Nebraska  Editor 

Henry  G.  Smith,  67,  former 
editor,  general  manager  and  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Daily  Tribune,  died  Sept.  12  at 
his  home  in  Pasadena.  Cal., 
where  he  resided  since  retiring 
in  1937. 

Before  joining  the  Tribune  in 
1905  as  managing  editor,  he 
was  employed  by  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Evening  News,  Omaha 
(Neb.)  Bee  News  and  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C. )  Post.  He  was  active 
in  civic  and  state  affairs  and  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  Nebraska’s 
irrigation  development. 

■ 

R.  W.  Chamberlain,  S3, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  Editor 

Rudolph  Wilson  Chamberlain, 
53,  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Citizen  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  treasurer  of  the  Au¬ 
burn  Publishing  Co.,  died  Sept. 

16. 

A  graduate  of  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  non-commissioned 
officer  of  World  War  I,  he  taught 
English  at  Syracuse  University 
before  entering  the  newspaper 
field. 

He  was  the  author  of  several 
English  textbooks  used  in  high 
schools  and  universities  and  also 
wrote  a  biography  of  the  late 
Thomas  Mott  Osborne. 

■ 

G.  W.  Dodge  KUled 

Chicago,  Sept.  20 — George  W. 
Dodge,  64,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  since 
1920  and  an  employe  of  the 
newspaper  for  30  years,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  truck 
collision  today.  He  had  planned 
to  retire  next  Jan.  15.  Mrs. 
Dodge,  who  was  on  a  vacation 
trip  with  her  husband,  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured. 


far  Sapfaaiftar  22.  If4f 


G.  H.  Phelps,  Maxon 
Executive,  Dies  at  62 

George  Harrison  Phelps,  62, 
for  the  past  six  years  vice- 
president  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  died 
Sept.  17. 

Founder  and  former  head  of 
the  advertising  agency  bearing 
his  name,  Mr.  Phelps  was  also 
at  one  time  advertising  director 
for  Dodge  Brothers,  automobile 
manufacturers.  In  1931  and  1936 
he  served  on  the  American  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Paris  Interna¬ 
tional  Exposition. 

■ 

L.  K.  Marshall  Named 

Laurence  K.  Marshall,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Raytheon  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  announces  that  Ray  C. 
Ellis,  former  director  of  the 
WPB  radio-radar  division,  has 
been  appointed  vicepresident  of 
Raltheon. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima— .50  par  llna 
4  timaa— .40  par  llna  par  Insartion 
HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIPICATIONS 
I  tima— .90  par  Hao 
2  timaa— .80  par  lina  par  insartion 
4  timas — 70  par  lina  par  insartion 
Count  5  words,  ona  lina. 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 

_ Nawspapar  Brokars _ 

OAPABLB  HAKDUHO,  boring,  aall- 
ing,  mergers,  dailiei  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  n,  S.  No  leasee  or  tradaa. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  NashTllle,  Mlek. 

MAT  BBOTHB&S,  BInghamtan,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  pnblieity. _ _ 

PBBLI8HINO  FBOFBBTIE8 
L.  Parker  Likely  A  Oo. 

250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
if  if  (SO  YEABS)  on  the  Pacidc 
Ouast.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Mar¬ 
ket  St.  San  Francisco  5,  Oalif. 


_ Newspapers  For  Sala _ 

WEEKLY  IN  OENTEAL-STATE 
City  of  20,000,  excellent  field  for 
post-war  expansion  as  a  weekly  or 
as  daily,  in  competent  hands.  Avail¬ 
able  now  for  quick  action.  Requires 
at  least  $10,000  down  payment.  Out¬ 
line  your  newspaper  experience.  Con¬ 
fidential;  no  brokers.  Box  2,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ 

NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly 
newspaper  and  job  printng  plant  for 
sale  at  sacrifice  price  for  cash.  Un¬ 
opposed  in  White  Mt.  region.  Cir¬ 
culation  2100.  Wonderful  opportunity 
for  some  one  with  editorial  ability 
and  knowledge  of  printing.  Box  2277, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHWEST  DAILY  for  $80M.  De¬ 
tails  furnished  to  those  qualifying. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Cal. 


_ Wtsrapgpw  Wanted _ 

UNOPPOSED  WEEKLY  or  daily. 
Robin  Weaver,  P.  O.  Box  446,  Clarks- 

dale.  Miss. _ _ 

TWO  COMPETENT  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  wish  to  purchase  daily  in  town 
of  10,000  to  25,000  population.  Sub¬ 
stantial  down  payment.  Box  2108, 

Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

SBCALL  SOUTHERN  DAILY  wanted 
by  man  with  Advertising,  Editorial 
and  Manaceraent  experenee.  $35,000 
rash,  good  credit  and  best  character. 
Referenree.  Consider  partnership.  Box 
2306,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 


Mechnnical  Egwp— nt  For  Sale 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES,  Hoe  32  page 
with  color  cylinder,  Hoe  3  unit,  Hoe 
5  unit,  Hoe  6  unit  and  Goss  4  Deck 
Single  Width  with  color  cylinder  com¬ 
plete  with  motor  equipments.  All 
presses  can  be  delivered  quickly.  No 
waiting  for  installation  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Tell  us  what  you  can  use  and 
let  us  submit  quotations.  John  Grif¬ 
fiths  Co.,  17  East  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City. _ _ 

S2-PAQE  HOE  Press,  with  color  cyl¬ 
inder.  Complete  with  motor  end  drive. 
23  0/16  inch  cut-off.  Power  paper  hoist 
included.  Excellent  condition.  A  steal 
at  $5,000.  John  Galvin,  Jr..  Rich¬ 
mond  Independent,  Richmond.  Cali¬ 
fornia, _ 

Goss  4  Unit  press,  23  9/16"  cut-off, 
A  C  drive  all  on  one  floor,  delivery 
now. 

Hoe  3  Unit.  22  %"  cut-off,  delivery 
now.  Also  casting  outfit  for  21  %  or 
21%"  cut-off.  Box  141,  Martfnes, 
Calif. 


Mccfcnnicnl  Eqnipiwt  Wanlnd 


WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pagae 

wide),  18%  ia^  printing  diameter— 
21%  inch  cut-eff  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prieea.  Bex 
1043.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


KEUiY  B  or  Gothic  Automatic  Press 
17  X  22.  Answer  Box  2258,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED  to  Purchase  —  Equipment 
of  small  but  complete  offset  printing 
shop.  Equipment  will  be  moved  to 
another  city.  B.  W.  Bradfute, 
Bloomington,  Indians. _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS.  S-page  stand¬ 
ard  site,  comic,  four-colors.  Box  2294, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


WANTED  TO  BUY  Tubular  or  Rotary 
Press  that  will  print  8,  10,  12,  14,  16 
pages.  Press  to  have  capacity  of  not 
over  32  pages.  Box  2342.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED  GOSS  or  Hoe  two  page 
wide  press  21% "  or  21%"  cutoff. 
Box  2346,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  four  plate  wide,  8  cylinder 
newspaper  press  21  %"  cutoff.  Box 
2345,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Press  Enginners 

MACHINISTS  —  Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
lAlRBNZ  PRINTBRM  MACHINISTS  OO. 
35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


_ Syndicate  Features _ 

SYNDICATE  MATERIAL  WANTED 
Prominent  Syndicate  organisation  is 
open  for  ons  new  feature  that  is  al¬ 
ready  appearing  in  a  few  good  news¬ 
papers.  Negotiations  confldentisl. 
Box  1985,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


StEALTH  TOPICS  by  college  profes¬ 
sor  offered  for  periodical  publication. 
Write:  Box  2202,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Circalatiaa 


CIRCULATION  MEN  wanted  to  sell  a 
weekly  trade  publication  in  New  York 
Metroi>olitan  area.  Great  opportunity 
for  men  to  earn  from  $50  to  $125 
weekly;  commission,  drawing  for  quali¬ 
fied  men.  Call  Mr.  Tsotakes  for  ap¬ 
pointment,  daily  from  4  to  5:30,  Tele¬ 
phone  Murray  Hill  3-0345. 


CIROULATION  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  with  Little  Merchant  plan  and 
A.B.O.  records.  Liberal  proposition. 
Write  giving  full  details  to  Daily 
News,  Newton,  Iowa. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  9,000 
ABO  afternoon  Daily  in  good  small 
college  town  of  14,000.  Permanent. 
Must  bo  experience  in  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan.  Guido  A  Tribune,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Nebraska. 


Classified  Ails  Coni.  Next  Pago 


6f 
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_ Hdy  WMto^ — A^yHiiit _ 

WANTED  TO  INTBEVIEW 
Kxpn-iencecl  man  or  woman  capable 
oi  developiuK  advertiaing  opportunity 
on  leading  New  Nngland  weekly  newa- 
paper  in  town  of  8UU0  and  tra^ng 
area  of  3U,UUU.  Creative  and  layout 
ability  aa  well  aa  aelling  and  promo- 
lion  experience  eaaential.  Ueportorial 
or  apecial  feature  experience  helpful. 
Preference  given  to  veteran  intereated 
in  permanent  poaition  offering  good 
future.  Pleaae  give  complete  atory  in 
hrat  letter  incluoing  experience,  refer- 
encea,  sample  of  work,  recommendationi 
and  biographical  data.  Addreaa  repliea 
to  Box  ‘i3UU,  Bditor  A  Publiaber. 

WE  ABE  EXPANDINO  our  local  dia- 
play  deparuneiit,  and  need  a  high 
grade  advertiaing  aaleaman.  The  man 
we  want  will  have  a  proven  record  of 
aalea  ability.  Ue  will  be  familiar  with 
modern  merchandiaing  practicea  and 
will  be  a  good  layout  and  copy  man. 
To  the  man  who  qualifies  we  can  offer 
an  excellent  salary  and  a  permanent 
poaition  in  a  midweatern  city  of  hO.UUU 
population.  Give  age,  family  atatua, 
experience,  etc.  Write  Box  229S, 
Editor  Publiaher. 

ADVEBTISnrO  SOUOITOB 
(Wanted) 

Old  establiahed  profeaaional  newapaper 
in  metropolitan  area.  Pull  or  part 
time.  Knowledge  of  financial  adver- 
tiainf  preferred.  8alai7  and  com- 
miaaion.  Write  in  detail  stating  ex¬ 
perience,  Qualiflcationa  and  salary 
deaired  to  8N — P,  O.  Box  26,  Trinity 
Station,  N.  Y. 

ADVERTISINO;  good  salesman ;  lay¬ 
out  skill;  clean  record;  managership 
open;  small  Wisconsin  daily.  Box 
2293,  Editor  Se  Publisher. 

Claaaifled  AdTertlalng 
Salesman.  Progreasive  daily  close  to 
New  York  City  has  opening  for  an 
oxpn-ienced  man.  Veteran  preferred. 
Write  stating  age.  experience  and  ref¬ 
erences  to  Box  2314,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Isher. 

CIiASSlP lED  manager  experienced  for 
strong  morning-evening  combination  in 
ezclnsivo  Western  fleld.  Must  know 
business  and  have  provions  charge  of 
combination  arrangement.  Poaition  as 
permanent  aa  man  is  qualified.  Box 
2214,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVESTTSDrO  Salesman 
wanted  for  permanent  poaition  on 
local  advertising  staff,  a^st  be  well 
versed  in  copy  and  layout.  Daily  in 
Senta  Barbara.  *45.00  a  week  and 

Soaaible  bonne  to  start.  Write  0.  O. 

nyder.  News  Press  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

DUPIiAT — Experienced  display  adver- 
Being  aaleaman  for  smaU  daily  near 
York.  Pleasant  community,  ex- 
e«llent  working  conditions.  Permanent 
n  *•"  Pro'to  hlmaelf. 

Box  2286,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

STATE  newspaper  in 
Mississippi  has  permanent  opening 
for  two  highly  qualified  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen.  One  experienced 
in  layout,  copywriting  and  aelling; 

ofber  trained  in  special  work, 
capable  of  creating  and  executing 
copy  ideas.  Newspaper  controls  eve¬ 
ning  fleld  and  is  located  in  state's 
largest  city.  Jackson  Daily  News, 
Jackson.  Miss. 

NATIONAL  ADVEETISINO  Dep’t.  of 
leading  newspaper,  midwest,  offers 
permanent  position  to  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  man.  Preferably  single.  Write, 
stating  experience,  salary  requirements. 
Box  2302,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLISHEB  large  weekly  desires 
young  advertising  assistant  with  some 
writing  ability.  Drawer  38,  Carthage, 


Help  Wihtad  -Atlmihistrative 

NEWSPAPEB  BBPBBBENTATIVE 
Experienced  in  selling  a  list  of  news¬ 
papers.  Must  have  Aility  to  manage 
branch  office.  State  experience  and 
salary.  Responses  will  be  held  in 
strict  confidence.  Box  2234,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Halp  Watm>— Art 


ONE  MAN  (OB  ONE  OIBL) 

ART  DEPARTMENT 

By  outstanding  eastern  metropol¬ 
itan  newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

This  may  be  the  opportunity  you  are 
waiting  for.  If  you've  had  several 
years  experience  and  can  handle  every¬ 
thing  from  the  rough  layouts  to  the 
completed  art,  the  photo  offset  paste¬ 
ups  and  the  production  on  trade  paper 
ads,  house  ads,  direst  mail  booklets, 
presentations,  folders,  etc.,  and  are 
eager  for  an  opportunity  on  one  of 
America's  outstanding  and  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  newspapers, 
write  us  about  yourself,  your  experi¬ 
ence  and  your  references. 

Also  indicate  your  ssla^  require- 
menu.  Include  a  snapshot  if  yon  can. 
We  are  located  in  a  pleasant  metro¬ 
politan  city  on  the  eastern  seaboard 
(not  New  York)  but  can  interview 
you  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
Box  2200.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ARTIST  WANTED  by  Southern  daily, 
morning  and  evening  combination,  ex¬ 
perienced  lady  copy  and  advertising 
layout  artlat.  Oood  salary,  permanent 
Job.  Desirable  living  conditions  ss- 
sured.  Write  P.  O.  Box  800.  Monroe, 
Louisiana. 


_ Help  Wanted — Editorial _ 

ANSWEB  to  prayer  for  ex-serviceman- 
newspapermen:  Reporter  -  editors 

wanted  for  64  yr.  old  daily  actively 
run  by  ex- foreign  correspondent,  which 
has  Jumped  from  4  to  6,000  ABO 
since  1942  and  won  top  natl.  honors  in 
scrap,  bonds,  parkland-housing;  city 
has  7  Army-Navy  E's.  most  par  cap  in 
n.  ft,  and  no-striks  record.  Swim¬ 
ming,  boating,  fiahing,  hnntiim  'in  yr. 
backyard.'  When  yon  lay  off  yr  uni¬ 
form,  check  in  hers — at  real  pay  in  a 
real  town,  at  work  yon  can  respect. 
News  of  the  Tonawandas,  No.  Tona- 
wanda,  N.  Y. 

COPY  BEADER  REPORTER 
Why  think  you  have  to  work  on  a 
newspaper  on  the  East  or  West  coast 
where  living  conditions  and  costa  are 
admittedly  leas  desirable  than  in  the 
Middle  West! 

Write.  Arthur  V.  Burrowes,  News- 
Press  A  Qaxette  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  stat¬ 
ing  experience,  age.  educational  back¬ 
ground.  marital  status,  your  Lodge 
and  club  connections.  We  may  have 
something  to  interest  you. _ 

BXEOUTIVS  BDITOR 
Here  is  a  big  Job  for  an  executive 
editor.  Morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Pacific  northwest  will  inter¬ 
view  man  capable  of  handling  all  news 
direction,  personnel  and  departmental 
detaila.  No  Job  for  a  be^nner  but 
requires  man  of  top  ability  and  will 
pay  on  that  basis.  Give  all  details, 
furnish  photo,  references  to  Box  2212, 
Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 

CITY  BDITOR  WANTED  for  morning 
daily  in  the  middle  West.  Want  man 
with  experience,  who  ran  handle  re¬ 
porters,  make  assignments  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  entire  news  force.  Write 
Box  2279,  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  who  has  smaller  city 
background.  Permanent.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  Give  full  details,  including 
salary  requirements  and  send  photo 
in  reply.  Tribune  Chronicle,  Warren, 
Ohio. 

EDITOR.  28  to  35.  For  afternoon 
northern  New  England  daily,  4,000 
circulation.  Life  tune  position,  profit 
sharing,  in  return  for  hard  work. 
Box  2273,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  Weekly 
luagaxine.  Re-write,  make-up,  some 
reporting.  Interesting  field.  Box  2313, 

Editor  A  Pnbllsher. _ 

REPORTER,  male,  wanted  for  small 
town  weekly  50  miles  from  New 
York.  Must  be  able  to  drive  ear. 
State  salary  and  qualifications  in  first 
letter.  Box  2343,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
BRPOkTBR  BXPBRIBNOBD  wanted 
by  afternoon  Ohio  daily.  Some  desk 
experience  desirable.  Box  2684.  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


_ Help  Wanted— Eilitorial 

OFENINOS  IN  CALIFORNIA 
One  of  the  better  small-city  dailies 
in  South  Central  California  has  im¬ 
mediate  openings  for  2  men,  1  woman. 
We  are  building  postwar  permanent 
staff  and  need  city-editor-deskman; 
courthouse-city  hall-reporter  of  the 
"ball  bat"  type  —  one  who  can  dig 
out  the  hard-to-get  stories;  society 
page  editor.  City  (14,000  popula¬ 
tion)  located  in  the  garden  spot  of 
the  state,  short  distance  from  all  rec¬ 
reations,  convenient  to  metropolitan 
renters.  Newsroom  staff  of  six;  8  to 
16  pages  daily;  modern  plant,  air¬ 
cooled  building;  circulation  5500.  Ap¬ 
plications  considered  from  all  sections 
from  qualified  men  and  women  who 
con  be  available  for  work  not  later 
than  October  15.  Make  first  letter 
complete  —  give  history,  state  posi¬ 
tion  desired,  your  earnings  past  five 
years,  reference,  picture  if  possible. 
Housing  rough  but  we'll  help.  Reply 
in  confidence,  our  employes  know  of 
this  ad.  Box  2341,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  two,  permanent  work, 
good  salary  plus  overtime  in  highly 
desirable  western  city.  Want  only 
experienced  men  who  want  long-range 
postwar  spots.  Have  opening  also  for 
top  telegraph  editor.  Box  2215,  Edl- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  able  to  use  camera;  po¬ 
tential  city  editor;  small  Wisconsin 
daily.  Box  2292,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SECRETARY  TO  EDITOR 
Competent  stenographer  with  under¬ 
standing  of  newspaper  work.  Must 
have  good  education.  Southerner 
preferred.  Box  2317,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

TOP  SPORTS  MAN  to  take  charge  de¬ 
partment  medium  sited  well-known 
Western  morning  newspaper.  Must  do 
regular  column.  Position  jmrmanent. 
Furnish  complete  details.  Box  2213, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  of  good  education,  back¬ 
ground  and  newspaper  capability  to 
handle  a  Job  similar  to  that  of  city 
editor.  Must  have  ability  to  give  out 
assignments  to  assistants  and  must 
be  able  Feature  writer  or  columnist 
herself.  Southerner  preferred.  Write 
fully  Box  2318,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ H^lp  Wantctl — Medtankal _ 

COMBINATION  machine  and  floor  man 
wanted.  Steady  situation.  Scale  $48.80 
— 5  days.  Union  shop;  apply,  Lorain 
Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio. _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTED, 
one  able  to  service  own  machine  pre¬ 
ferred.  Union  shop.  $1.15  hoar,  37  ^ 
hour  week,  permanent  place  in  good 
town.  Housing  situation  tight  but 
can  be  solved.  Oood  fishing  in  nearby 
lake.  Fine  liberal  arts  college  close. 
The  Daily  Jeffersonian.  Cambridge. 
Ohio. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATORS,  makeup 
men,  ad  men,  combination  men,  key- 
boat^  operators,  men  or  women,  wantM 
for  newspaper  plant.  Give  full  partic¬ 
ulars,  including  past  employment,  in 
first  letter.  Address  Box  2191,  Editor 
A  Pnbllsher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  morning  pa¬ 
per,  5-day  week.  Good  pay.  Univer¬ 
sity  town.  Write  Oklahoma  Daily 
Press,  Norman,  Oklahoma. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  Pressman — After¬ 
noon  daily  in  Honolulu.  Journeyman. 
Hoe  presses.  $1.56  per  hour.  40  hr. 
week.  Owing  congested  bousing,  only 
single  person  should  make  applieatlon. 
State  age,  marriage  status,  citisenship, 
race,  etc.  for  travel  permit.  Address 
Box  2085,  Editor  A  ^blisher. _ 

OPERATOR  for  new  model  G.  Inter- 
.ype.  Day  work;  permanent  Job.  top 
vages  if  competent.  Open  shop.  The 
Raleigh  Times.  Raleigli.  N.  0. 

PRESSMAN  EXPERIENCED 
For  Duplex  press,  psper  of  20,000; 
city  of  50,000;  12  to  24  pages  daily, 
six  days  week.  Permanent  position 
under  agreeable  conditions.  Write  Box 
2323.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PBBSSICAN,  experienced  on  Hoe  Ro¬ 
tary  press.  Small  daily  near  New 
York.  Write  Box  2287,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


■DITOR  «  PURL 


Help  ^ 

PHOTO-EHORAvS^  ^ 
If  yon  contemplate  laoviai  nm,  ST 
or  establishing  your  owi  U  r 
here's  your  perfect  postwar  Z  Liisl 
Perfect  because  it's  uis  ssthsk  6* 
a  downtown  bnildlagl  ^  ill 

cause  there's  1000  sq.  (sm?  Zi 
space  I  Perfect  beesass  it'i  ^ 

Yes,  a  well-estsblishad,  Sm 
dally  newspaper  on  the  Nswfi  ^ 
seacoast  desires  an  engrsviigS  g 
its  city  and  makes  the  sbetsS  t&i 
secure  itt  Non-eoapstifiis 
Newspaper's  businsM 
Commercial  work  avsilsblslu  Slf 
proposition  strikes  s  spark  if  U  m 
communicate  with  Box  2141  5  zZ 
Publisher. _ 

WANT  A  PEBMANElfiB 
If  you  are  a  skilled  linotyss.  4 
tor,  compositor,  presssisa,  cud 
handling  any  newspaper  or 
can  handle  all  floor  work  is  m  |S 
shop;  or  person  handliu  i£  m 
advertising  or  business  smdi  mt 
or  weekly  paper,  and  wut  i  At 
permanent  job,  write  Virghii  1  i 
Association,  24  N.  8th  St.,  Bxh 
19,  Va.,  giving  full  experissss 
be  able  to  find  openings  near  lud  tSi 
stream  or  mountain  if  desiisd. 

THE  LARGEST  DAILT“  mi 
In  Texas'  magic  Rio  Orasds  Td 
now  in  its  36th  year,  hu  pmn  it 
openings  for  one  linotype  opm  ^ 
and  one  lloorman  who  it  (smiUm  ^ 
Ludlow,  Both  union  or  eligibb.  ‘  ^ 
is  an  opportunity  to  Joia  t  w 
rapid  growing  institution  it  t  mi 
of  20,000  population.  Mild,  p 
round  climate.  A  very  sttrstthid  ^ 
awaits  two  competent,  dest^ 
men.  J.  S.  Oakley,  Sum.  Tsllty  Ii  ,  „ 
ing  Star,  Harlingen,  Texts  , 

STEREOTYPEB.  5  day  sitssliss  ig  ■ 
for  competent  stereotyper.  Affh)  utl 
Secretary,  Local  No.  127,  I.  g,  H» 
E.  U.,  1332  East  Wslnst  Sht 

Evansville.  Indiana. _  b« 

STEREOTYPEB  WANTED  —  9h 
steady  Job.  some  overtimt.  Id 
or  wire  C.  P.  Cunningham,  Limsiu 

Lima,  Ohio. _ 

STEREOTYPEB  wanted.  PirMtl 
job.  Excellent  working  (SsdMi 
Modern  machinery.  Writs  USMII 
Billings  Gasette.  Billings,  Mostsm 
WANTED  AT  ONOE  for  MltdiRi 
daily  in  city  of  12,000 — ^WorUagM 
man.  Fait  Ad  Man,  Operater,  hi 
newsman  familiar  with  wirs  espy,  6 
culation  Manager.  AH  mut  bs  ul 
50  and  aggressive.  Psper  eitsbhh 
over  50  years.  Excellent  workisitt 
ditions.  Permanent.  Give  fall  sMi 
and  salary  expected  first  letter,  fil 
P.  O.  Box  309,  Jackson,  Tesattats 

Hulg  Wufa— PiUk 

BXFBRIENOBD  writer  wsatsd  by  ht 
ing  Airline  for  press  rslstiots.  wdi 
must  have  good  news  sad  tmtm 
backgronnd,  and  ba  able  ts  tdiylM 
aslf  to  a  variety  of  asiignmssm.  m 
salary  expsctsd  and 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  hslptsL  ■ 
2100,  Editor  A  Publishsr. _ _ 

PUBLICITY  DlBECTOl 
27  year  old  National  Organiistim 
Headquarters  Chiesgo.  Perutrt 
Progressive  position.  (Joed  islj 
Write  complete  qusllflcetloei.  ■ 
2340,  Editor  A  Pnblithsr. 

- - 

Help  WuMuj— ftetetmUi  _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  New  Jersey  J* 
Photo  Service  requires  News  * 
mercisl  Photographer:  lluit  * 
least  three  years  experisaee  is  JJJJ 
Work.  Oar  Necessary. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ litoimry  Ag— cy  Sserks  _ 

ARTICLES,  Books,  |>2 

marketed.  Free  Reading, 
ner,  180  E.  40th  St,  New  Ten  » 
N.  Y. 

_ Situntious  WsMs^  ^T* 

EDITORIAL  CART<WNI«, 
newspaper  connection  ^ta  n 
Prolific  ideas.  Best  referen^ 
porting,  editing,  public  relsUW 
ground.  Box  2296,  Editor  A  Pu 

•  ISH  BR  for  SApfiffnAw  It  1 


SitiMtioM  Wanteil — AJT«rti»int 

S-?~^.»rAnr.R  — TdvertiginK  NAVAL  OFFICBB  in  Pacific  expect* 
HMnu  .  j  I  Believe*  release  in  State*  by  October-Noveiii- 
**  rJ  ahould  build  to  full  ber.  Vinorously  healthy.  38,  married, 
(*^£i  Younit  enough.  Mod-  two  young  son*. 

P***  “’r  Enthusiastic.  Experi- 

..  newspaper  operation.  After  three  year*  naval  duty  he  is 
^  P***'*  ijjijment  continuous  convinced  anew  newapaper  business  is 

'^e'f/hriM  several' good  news-  greatest  field  ever  for  combination 
Ca  “"Be  nj  salary  im-  public  service  and  profit.  -Navy  ex- 

•»^e;..rd.r  only  progressive  perience  has  extended  his  ability  to 
***  I  Confidential.  Box  2291,  deal  with  men,  machinery,  and  mate- 


ri  Pablisher.  - 

CgtMQ  MANAOEB.  38. 


II,  deal  with  men,  machinery,  and  mate¬ 
rials.  Kecent  communications  work 
t;;  convinces  him  newspapers  should  im- 
.  mediately  prepare  to  serve  their  com- 


"'i'nmsli  c^y“dsiir  Now  "i'h  -'•'‘io. 

to  tsfi*  ""  '**e  ability  to  get  along  well 

RJJ  SI  lisistant  to  with  all  kinds  of  people,  to  sell  hira- 

JJIini!  Manager  ’  self  and  hi*  newspaper  effectively.  He 

-  Widt  knowledge  of  . .J  8  could  best  serve  us  assistant  to  a  busy 
I  fishing  problem'  -AOi  ly  publisher  or  general  manager,  in 

g  pteblsffls  *0  *®8  a  charge  of  advertising  and  public  re- 

ms  pestest  *““*?*■.,.*  r®®®  lations,  or  us  national  advertising 

^11  Editor  A  Publisher. _  manager. 

Executive  u  n  u  s  ua  1 

mMDd  of  experience  all  depart-  Money  is  important  to  him  but  a  job 
Jrtd  sgency.  Proven  record  and  where  hard  work  and  intelligent  plan- 
Ijkot  rtforence*.  Capable  of  tak-  iiing  will  obtain  a  share  of  increased 
Lfcii  (barge  large  or  small  daily  profits  and  eventual  part  ownership 
PiSr  publication.  Available  now.  is  more  important.  Western  states 
L  ms  Editor  &  Publisher.  location  strongly  preferred.  Write, 

uei.aTTONS.  Newspaper  and  Box  2275,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
(iperience  with  legal  back-  ^  TOP-FLIOHT  advertising  man,  sin- 
Age  41,  married.  .Available  gle,  48,  overseas  Naval  Aviation  this 
[gist  thirty  days.  Box  2337,  Edi-  war,  seeks  immediate  connection  but 
Lllbiblisher.  in  upper  salary  bracket.  Metroi>olitau 

8*  _ _ _ experience,  copy,  layout.  Not  now 

°°^lioM-Cifetdatton  G"eorgU;  Montesuiua. 


y^lioM — Cireiilation _ 

"^muiTION  DIBECTOB 

yesr*  experience  in  a  city  of 


SitnadoDs  Wanicd — Editorial 


in  sU  phases  oi  circuiaiion  ■  — — — _ _ _ _ _ 

snd  promotion.  Intelli-  ATTENTION  -Northwest  Publishers! 
.rCd  ellcient  operation  is  proven  "  >sb  to  buy  interest  in  and  edit  small 
"  References  as  to  ability  growing  daily  in  Northern  California 
sorter  from  employers.  Change  oe  coastal  Northwest.  Background:  31 
^  lor  reasons  of  my  own  and  years  old,  Yale  graduate,  five  years 
iTl  will  explain  to  an  interested  editorial  staff  leading  metropolitan 
n.bfr  Available  in  30  days  after  P«per,  four  years  as  officer  Aide  to 
mfiinn*  Box  2310,  Editor  &  Pub-  hghting  Admirals  in  Pacific,  excellent 
!"■  business  connections.  Correspondence 

- - - - - -  invited.  Box  2344,  Kditor  &  Publisher, 

*''®smtn  *  ACTIVE  young  man  seeks  reporting 
,^r‘  thoroughly' experienced  in  V°J  ““"d  T®"  n  ‘ 

ffi.is.7'7,.1”, sisr.svV;  ?fsrEduor''T'Sl,* 


korl;  increased  circulation  &  rev-  " 

L  Afiilsble  60  days.  Box  2278, 

■isr  t  Publisher _  ASSM 


llsr  t  ^blisher.  ASSISTANT  EEITOUAZi,  publicity 

iin^»TJi—(iirr:n7n^  Manager  PO»'‘io“-  ^  Sp“e  experience.  Willing 

taussllent  experience  and  prog-  Box"2193*^*Edftor  ®' 

■  rtesrd.  Wish  to  relocate  with  Box  2193.  Editor  A  Pnblisher, 

nlilios  minded  newspaper  prefer-  AUTO  EDITOB.  Can  write  and  edit 
i  is  competitive  field.  Box  2077,  expertly.  Thorough  knowledge  of  In- 

bw  *  Publisher. _  dustry.  Box  2324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

fggUl  eiruulstion  manager  wanta  CAPABLE  old-timer  desires  position 
tef*.  Prefer  department  where  long  experience  and  mature 

wTaieord  and  reference  on  re-  will  be  of  value.  Box  2339, 

m.  Ba  1005,  Editor  A  PnblUher.  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

EDITOB,  m.e.,  news  or  city  editor 

»■  ■■  m — r"3 — ^  . -  now  available,  18  years  in  charge  of 

IMnins  Wawad — AoTwtmaf  news  dept,  on  dailies  to  10,000  circu- 

♦  imEKS^O  ^UTIVB  'b*ox"28I?;  Ed*"or‘‘i  Publ?*h4'“''““*' 


Box  2831;  Editor  1  Publtshg"""”^' 
h(  itlstisd  from  Navy  under  point  BDITOBIAL  WBITEB,  Knows  govern- 
Mn  sad  am  looking  for  permanent  ment.  finance,  political  history,  re¬ 
ifies  where  hard  work  and  ability  search  techniques;  A.  B.  and  M.  A. 
Ikrtwsrded.  degrees.  Box  No.  2308,  Editor  & 

jmn  u  advertising  manager  of  Publisher. _ _ 

If  paper,  also  sale*  and  pnblie  rela-  BDITOBIAL  ASSISTANT,  Reporting, 
■  mparisuee.  Desk,  Features,  College  graduate, 

i^H,  married,  best  references.  Box  practical  newspaper  experience.  Box 

t4itor  A  Pnblliher. _  2836.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

HlbsiSIMO  executive:  Specially  bBITOBIAL  assistant  young  woman ; 
N  ia  PTC,  Food  A  Dmg,  Better  College  gradnate ;  experienced ;  crea- 
■ass  Burean,  FCC,  SEC.  Sales  tiwe;  energetic.  Position  in  New  York, 
p.  Excellent  backgronnd.  Many  Box  2348.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

experience.  Box  2209,  EXPERIENCE  include*  2  years  as 

_  police  reporter,  small  city  daily;  six 

UVUTISINO  MAN — War  weteran  months  editor,  weekly;  six  months 
finssigsrial,  layout,  and  all-around  advertising  manager,  weekly;  lix 
■A^per  experience  desires  connee-  months  circulation  snpervisor;  national 
mgressive  daily.  Box  2265,  msgasine;  two  years  free  lance  pho- 

fi*  *  Publisher. _  to^aphy.  Can  anyone  within  100 

OOPYWBITEB  miles  of  New  York  use  mef  Minimum 


•der  on  N.Y.C.  daily  has  some 
*.  golden  time  on  hie  hands ; 

I  loag  newspaper  training  could  ★  EE 


salary  $50.  Box  2283,  Editor  A  Pnb- 


loBf  newspaper  training  could  ir  EZ*ABBfY  OFFIOBB*  20  :r(*Ar8'  ex* 
itp  UB  create  ad  copy  as  sparkling  perience  all  phases  editorial  work 
WMi-sppeal  headlines.  Box  seeks  executive  spot  newspaper,  mag- 

Mitor  ft  ^blisher, _  axine,  book  or  public  relations.  New 

!*na)  advertising  man  with  years  12®*'- 

experience  available  for  per-  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

'islf  position.  Box  2280,  Ed>  LONO  experienced.  All  Editorial  page 
L*  Publisher.  work  on  daily;  employed.  Know  cam- 

•mOHT  advertising  director  with  "a  darkroom;  able  vrriter.  Pnblie 
Wstasding  record  anA  seenra  in  Relations  preferable.  Minimum  $4,000. 
rotmt  lifetime  job  wants  to  Box  2245  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

"1 1*'  «»»  do  it  again.  Challenge  MANAOINa  EDITOB.  44.  sober,  hard 
HI  ■.*  assignment  and  an  worker.  10  years  on  job.  city  75.000 

Box  2289.  Editor  A  Pub-^  to  IflO.OOV  preferred.  Box  3178,  Edl- 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SU— lions  WsnUJ — Editorial 

HARD  WORKING  editorial  executive, 
selling  interest  in  southwestern  paper, 
seeks  permanent  position  preferably 
in  Texas.  Big  and  small  city  daily 
experience  and  press  asHOciation  back¬ 
ground.  No  swivel  chair  artist  but 
one  who  can  handle  every  phase, 
front  and  back.  Box  2288,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOB  large  daily  wanta  re¬ 
sponsible  West  Coast  editing  or  writ¬ 
ing  job.  Young.  Also  experience  city, 
picture  editor.  Box  2163.  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

NEWSllAN  experienced  city  and  wire 
desks,  reporting,  rewrite,  photography. 
Now  employed,  seeks  permanent  city 
ed  or  similar  desk  job,  medium  or 
small  daily,  preferably  west  coast  or 
mountain  area,  with  opportunity;  buy 
part  interest.  College  education;  mar¬ 
ried  ;  25.  Box  2250,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

NEWSMAN,  37,  sober  and  stable. 
Married.  Capable  of  handling  any 
phase.  Trained  on  rural  papers, 
20,000  to  5,000  class.  Never  dis¬ 
charged  and  not  a  ‘'shopper."  Fast, 
accurate,  diplomatic,  a  friendmaker 
with  organization  and  productive 
ability.  Like  West  Coast.  Box  2281, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN,  veteran  on  rim  leading 
southern  daily  seeks  desk  or  weekly. 
North  Atlantic  states.  Box  2208, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

NO.  NOT  YET  —  BUT  SOON  I  Cur¬ 
rently  sweating  it  out  in  Germany. 
Reporter,  feature,  photo  man.  Small 
daily,  progres.sive  weekly  preferred. 
Experienced  Journalism  grad,  29, 
Married.  Originally  a  draftee,  now 
Captain.  Box  2304,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

PICTURE  EDITOB — Capable  —  Ener¬ 
getic  —  Original.  Age  36 — married. 
Newspaper  chain  experience.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Will  organise  photo 
department.  Ralph  L.  Horton,  Rbine- 
beck,  New  York. _ 

PUBUOITT  WBITEB,  noreliat,  re¬ 
porter  desires  job.  Box  2057,  Editor 
A  INibUsher. 

BEPOBTEB,  young  lady  newspaper 
reporter  available;  College  graduate, 
eight  years  experience:  Ambitious  and 
anxious  to  progress.  Box  2^38,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

BEPOBTEB,  23,  swing  reporter  past 
year  on  30,000  daily.  Graduate  N.Y.U. 
Sehool  of  Journalism.  Box  2320, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TECHNICAL  WBITEB-EDITOB,  Un- 
nsually  diversified  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  executive  ability;  presently  op¬ 
erating  private  technical  writing,  pun- 
lishing  service,  .seeks  opportunity 
along  following  lines: 

Full  time-high-level  position  book  or 
technical  magasine  firm.  Former  con¬ 
nections  in  educational  field  provides 
rich  background  for  technical  and 
scientific  textbook  work.  Moderate 
Investment  with  services  as  above. 

Interested  clients  desiring  preparation 
of  technical  handbooks,  catalogs,  etc., 
fee  basis.  Complete  service.  Box  2074, 
Kditor  A  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  or  news  editor;  position 
on  paper  up  to  50,000  by  experienced 
newspaper  man  now  working  swing  on 
largest  Midwest  daily.  Box  2309, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOB 

★  Desires  position  N.  E.,  N.  Y.,  after¬ 

noon  daily;  five  years'  experience; 
college  grad;  veteran.  Box  2282,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher, _ 

★VETERAN,  28,  seeking  editorship 
house  organ,  N.Y.C.  area.  Experienced; 
facile  writer.  B.S.  Columbia;  M.S.J. 
Northwestern.  Box  2335,  Editor  A 
Publisher, _ 

YOUNG  WOBIAN  editor,  B.A.,  5  years' 
experience  seeks  newspaper  report¬ 
ing  job.  Box  2332,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

★  WANT  WORK  in  editorial  dept,  of 
small  city  daily  in  a  northwestern  or 
western  state.  Pre-war  editor  of  coun¬ 
try  weekly.  Out  on  points  by  Nor.  16. 
Age  28.  married.  Major  Tom  Wheeler, 
USHOR,  2186  California  St.,  Apt.  1, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Sit— tioM  W— ted — MacAanical 

PRODUCTION  MANAOEB  Mech.  Supt. 
Practical  knowledge  of  all  mechanical 
departments.  Capable  of  overseeing 
the  production  and  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  paper.  Competent  hand¬ 
ler  of  men.  Knows  labor  problems 
and  color.  Go  anywhere.  West  Coast 
preferred.  Box  2287,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WORKING  MECHANICAL  Supt.  Com¬ 
posing  foreman,  Web  press  foreman. 
Competent  all  departments.  Bmt  of 
references;  available  immediately. 
Must  be  permanent.  Box  2164.  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  Press  Room  superin¬ 
tendent  or  Mechanical  anperintendent ; 
newspaper  exeentive  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence.  Background  of  practical  and 
business  ability.  Box  2242,  Editor  A 

Publiaher.  _ _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPT.— Seasoned  all 
departments.  Successful  planner  and 
syatematissr.  Box  2140,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

FBODUOTION  CONTROL  manager,  all 
departments;  broad,  sueceisfnl  back¬ 
ground.  Box  2141,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

COMPOSING  BOOM  SUPT.— Last  Job 
7  years.  Smooth,  aggressive,  econom¬ 
ical.  Box  2189.  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

Sit— tio«  Wnntnd — PAototrnphnr 

★  PHOTOGRAPHER,  24,  married,  8 
year*  combat  photog.  now  overseas  ex¬ 
pect  discharge  November;  3  year*  pre¬ 
war  news  photo  experience.  Desire 
job  as  press  photog.  New  York  area 
or  good  offer  elsewhere.  Sgt.  Bob 
Wendlingor.  402eth  Signal  Photo.  Bat¬ 
talion,  A  I'D  76,  e/o  PM,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif. 


Sit— tionn — Pnfclk  Reinti— 

TRAVEL  PROMOTION  Man.  anxions 
to  return  to  travel,  resort  and  vacation 
area  publicity  and  public  relations 
activities.  Takes  own  publicity  pix 
with  news  and  human  interest  angles 
which  covered  the  nation  before  Pearl 
Harbor.  Now  employed  in  newapaper 
field  as  editor.  Has  authored  many 
travel  articles  appearing  from  coast 
to  coast  in  magazines  and  papers. 
Results  guaranteed.  Salary  open.  Ref¬ 
erences  and  work  samples  available. 
Young,  married,  no  children.  Prepare 
today  for  tomorrow's  vacation  throngs 
with  a  travel  specialist.  For  farther 
information  write  to  Box  2285,  Editor 
A  Pnblisher. _ 

HONORABLY  DISCHARGED  VET¬ 
ERAN,  4  Vi  yrs,  service,  34,  single, 
wants  connection  in  magasine,  news¬ 
paper,  public  relation!  or  publicity 
fields.  Has  pounded  pavements  selling 
classified,  display  and  radio  time,  h— 
pounded  out  publicity  and  public  re¬ 
lations  copy.  University  grad.,  B.A. 
degree,  journalism  major.  Box  2805, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

★  PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Being  re¬ 
leased  in  October  as  Public  Relations 
Officer.  Former  foreign  correspondent 
for  metropolitan  newspaper.  Knows 
Washington  scene  intimately.  In  Gov- 
erment  publicity  four  years.  Hsvo 
offer  $8,800  to  retnm  to  nowspapor 
but  prefer  Pnblie  Relations.  Age  30. 
single.  What  can  yon  offer!  Box 
2207,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

PUBUO  RELATIONS  exeentive.  37. 
in  indnstrial  field,  seeks  spot  where 
he  can  use  to  beat  advantage  promo¬ 
tional  ability,  wide  press  contacta  and 
15  years'  newspaper  experience.  Un¬ 
derstands  farm  field  thoronghly.  Pres¬ 
ent  income  $6,500.  Write  Box  2136, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

PUBUOITT  or  press  Gal  Friday;  10 
years  experience  Press,  Pnblieity  A 
Ridio  in  Chicago,  N.Y.O.,  Hollywood 
A  Europe.  Ohieago  only — phonea,  Dor¬ 
chester  0341  A.M.  or  Fsirfax  7807 
P.M. 

GOVERNMENT  pnblie  relations  man; 
broad  newt  exper. ;  honse-organ  editor; 
seeks  wider  responsibilities  ia  private 
basinets;  3$;  college;  15  Prospect  St., 

Kensington,  Md. _ 

GIRL  BUSINESS  reporter  now  on 
Chicago  daily  and  formerly  in  public 
relations  wants  to  get  back  into  pub¬ 
licity  field.  Has  degree.  Prefer  Ohieago 
area.  Box  2145,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Washington.  Sspt 
four  men  who  were  ol  ( 
of  military  pubUe  i 
when  victory  come  in 
and  Japan  were  call* 
White  House  lost  wes 
ceive  the  commeadf 
President  Truman  ( 
thanks  to  them  on  h 
the  nation. 

They  are  Maj.  Gen. 
der  D.  Surles.  Wm 
ment;  Rear  Adm.  H.  1 
Nary  Department  Bd 
Robert  Denig,  Matint 
Commodore  Ellis  B 
Coast  Guard. 


By  Robert  U.  Brown  employing  it  for  teaching 

*  students  is  negligible. 

WHILE  newspaper  publishers  2%.  Circulation  for  these  papers  Rugg’s  book  was  one  of  six 
under  newsprint  rationing  increased  9%  daily  and  13%  written  by  him  in  the  Rugg 
have  been  struggling  along  dur-  Sunday.  Social  Science  Course.  u  was 

ing  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  At  the  same  time  during  two  used  in  the  eighth,  nlnm  and 
with  smaller  editions,  less  pages,  years  of  paper  rationing  all  tenth  grades  in  place  of  the  his- 
they  have  been  mystified  by  the  magazines  increased  total  pages  tory,  geography,  cl  vim, 
bulky  magazines  with  hundreds  13%  and  increased  advertising  books  formerly  usro.  The  AFA 
more  pages,  although  they  were  pages  by  58%.  Unpaid  content  reveals  the  schools  have  gone 
also  operating  under  paper  re-  was  reduced  by  7%  and  circula-  back  to  fundamentals  and  the 
strictions.  The  newspapers  have  tion  increased  2.6%.  w 

be^n  strictly  behind  the  eight  Advertising  revenue  in  news-  Chapter  19  of  the  book  ir 
ball  peering  at  the  magazines  papers  during  this  period  is  es-  question  was  titled  Advertising 
gloating  by  with  millions  of  dol-  timated  to  have  increased  40  and  the  Consunier.  _  It  taughl 
lars  in  increased  advertising —  million  dollars  or  28%.  In  maga-  more  by  cumulative  implicatior 
all  because  the  War  Production  zines  it  increased  by  91  millions,  and  leading  questions  than  by 
Beard  in  its  limitation  orders  did  or  51%.  statements  of  fact,  that  advertis- 

not  treat  both  media  the  same.  Still  more  interesting  are  the  ing  is  mostly  dlshone^,  ain 

A  competitive  advantage  was  magazine  figures  for  the  first  half  economic  waste,  advertised  prod- 
given  to  magazines.  of  1945,  when  rationing  was  still  ucts  are  untrustworthy  and  ad- 

Newspapers  were  denied  the  effective,  compared  to  the  first  vertlslng  is  harmful  to  con- 
privilege  of  using  a  lighter  half  of  1942,  base  year  for  the 

weight  paper  to  get  more  yard-  magazine  paper  limitation  order.  rtartec 

age  per  ton.  The  Canadian  manu-  Total  pages  increased  17%,  ad-  the  battle  in  June,  1939.  Litera- 
facturers  said  it  couldn’t  be  done  vertising  pages  76%  ad  revenue  ture  exposing  the  Rugg  tech- 
economically  with  the  present  went  up  74%  and  unpaid  con-  nique  was  ^nt  to  eveir  daily 
wood  supply  and  machine  capac-  tent  went  down  9%.  newspaper 

ity,  and  the  WPB  backed  them  The  total  of  85.656  pages  for  every  one  of  the  25,000  board: 

up.  the  first  six  months  of  1945  is  education.  Newspapers,  maga- 

But  at  the  same  time  the  an  increase  of  12,318  pages,  or  zmes.  columnists,  commentator: 
magazines  discovered  the  same  17%.  Only  691  pages  (1%)  of  ^"e  American  Legion  joined 
method  of  getting  around  their  the  increase  came  in  the  first  I*'®  fray  and  were  opposM  by 
paper  restrictions — changing  the  half  of  1943.  The  largest  por-  i®^  wingers  and  radicals  in  the 
basic  weight  to  get  more  pages  tion,  7,039  pages,  occurred  in  anti-advertising  camp.  The  Mt- 
per  ton.  TTie  same  critical  wood  1944  when  magazines  were  really  tie  lasted  until  the  end  of  1943 
and  mill  situation  supposedly  feeling  the  results  of  changing  ^nd  now  it  is  seen  that  an  im- 
existed  in  production  of  that  paper  weights.  And  the  first  half  Portant  victory  was  won. 
paper  and  yet  the  magazines  of  this  year  showed  a  still  fur-  . 

stretched  out  their  paper  supply  ther  increase  of  4,588  pages  or  SI^AKING  of  adverusing,  we 
to  over  25%,  on  the  average.  37%  of  the  total  increase.  have  been  intri^guM  by  the  an- 

How  the  mills  justify  these  As  for  advertising  pages,  all  nouncement  of  the  Boston  news- 
two  positions  is  another  mys-  magazines  gained  16,707  pages,  paper  advertising  manager: 
tery.  Perhaps  the  WPB  should  76%,  in  the  first  half  of  1945  which  appeared  on  page  52  oi 
look  into  it  before  that  agency  over  the  same  period  1942.  One-  °  issue, 

closes  shop.  Certain  newspaper  fourth  of  the  total  came  in  the  7^®  managers  revealM  an 

publishers  have  been  trying  to  first  part  of  this  year.  outline  of  policy  on  publicity 

get  the  WPB  to  do  something  It  is  plain  that  newspapers  various  products;  automo- 
a^ut  it  for  almost  a  year,  but  (still  under  newsprint  rationing  “."®?:  appliances,  liquor, 

with  no  luck.  after  the^end  of  the  war  while  lines,  transportation,  general 

Newsprint  mills  told  the  news-  magazines  have  been  releas^)  (foods,  etc. )  and  retail.  As  an 
papers  they  couldn’t  increase  the  have  been  laboring  under  a  ter-  example  we  qoot®  the  rulM  gov- 
yardage  at  reduced  weight  with-  rific  competitive  disadvantage  ®rning  automobiles:  Sunday,  l 
out  increasing  the  amount  of  during  the  war  turning  down  ad-  ®olumn;  new  car  announcement, 
wood  used  thus  necessitating  re-  vertising  right  and  left  while  ^  column,  including  two-col- 
strlcting  consumers  to  the  same  magazines  have  had  a  field  day  sales  meetings,  maxi-- 

yardage  meaning  less  tonnage,  accepting  it.  It  is  true,  some  column,  no  cut,  new 

Other  mills  increased  yardage  magazines  turn^  away  adver-  executive  announcenient,  story 

by  more  than  25%  at  the  same  tisers,  but  only  after  they  ar-  general  meetings  -14  col- 

tonnage  for  the  magazines.  rived  at  their  maximum  inflated 

•  *  •  size  lighter  paper  by  cour- 

THE  RESULTS  of  this  two-fold  tesy  of  the  WPB.  stat^  that  the  suggested  sched 

policy  of  the  WPB  can  now  be  Nothing  can  be  done  about  it  ule  is  not  mandatory  but  r^re- 
toW.  Comparative  figures  on  now  except  for  newspapers  to 

magazines  and  newspapers  have  point  out  to  the  advertisers  of  g®“g®  space  alloted  to  adver- 

been  compiled  for  many  months  the  future  that  the  magazines’ 

by  the  statistical  department  of  tremendous  gains  during  the 

the  New  York  Daily  News.  They  war  did  not  come  as  a  result  of 

have  been  distributed  quarterly  any  increased  readership,  or  ser- 

to  a  small  group  of  newspaper  vice  to  readers,  but  because  it  department  how  much 

publishers  through  the  offices  of  was  handed  to  them  on  a  silver 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  platter  by  the  WPB  when  news- 

lishers  Association.  Here  are  the  papers  couldn’t  accept  any  more  ^ 

horrible  facts.  linage.  4  11 


publicity.  Of  court*,  tht 
ule  is  not  mandatory, 
only  place  the  word  “nt 
pears  is  under  Air  T.lnff 
suggestion  is:  "Trett  at: 

We  have  always  thaai 
primary  consideratio*  ir 
lection  of  this  material) 
be:  What  is  newt  and 
publicity?  And  th*  < 
should  be  solely  in  the  h 
the  editors.  We  have  la 
ommended  printing  the 
news,  whether  it  came  I 
advertiser  or  not  and  tM 
out  all  the  publicity.  J 

It  seems  to  us  that  ifl 
schedule  is  to  be  suggatlil 
though  it  is  not  mandiM 
brings  up  the  qui^l 
whether  General  Moto^ 
get  twice  as  much  newal 
as  Chrysler  because  GJL  li 
2,000  lines  and  Cbryi^ 
1,000  lines. 

What  happens  to  news^ 
products  or  services  that  i 
for  any  reason,  happen  1 
vertise  in  the  Boston  M 

This  type  of  system  1 
credence  to  the  chargee  nil 
George  Seldes  and  othe^ 
critics  that  the  newspM 
America  are  motiviM 
pocketbook  consideratiM 
their  choice  and  allooill 
news  and  feature  spaee. 


tion-A»ker*,  which  may 
for  a  high  intelligence  seeir*^ 
range  queriee  aeMm 

I  "What  the  difference  betwi 
Weather  and  Climate?",  “What  is  a  Waltmng 
"What  herbs  can  be  grown  in  a  kitchen  window?  “ 
that.  Newspapers  ar*  supposed  to  know  all  ^ 

They  do  if  they  run  The  Haskin  Information  3**vi 

Thm  tawrww*  rn6utM  (SOA**  E)  rmnmmd  its  csstisst 


